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ALTHOUGH it-had been intended to close the Вов in 2 73 
[ew days. were spent in 1906 in clearing up doubtful points: Work was 


carried of for only eight days with about.ten men, but in spite of this |. 
. Small scale bf operations à goód deal of fresh light was thrown om the 


nature of Late Minoan II. burials. 1 was-assisted throughout bý Mr. J: P. 


“р Droop, of Trinity College, Cambridge. "в x 


Our first objéct was to test the field in which were found some years 
ago.two stone moulds! for making castings of female figures, double axcs, 
and other objects. The field lies on the left of the road from Siteia to 


а just before the first houses of the hamlet of Haghia Triadha 


are reached. The results were disappointing : a day and a half's trenching 
| exposed the scanty remains of a Minoan (probably Late Minoan III.) 
house, but as no signs of wealth were found, the work was discontinued. 
The next site tried was Plako, a mountain dairy a little south of Palai- 
kastro, high up between the hill of Petsofi and Cape Plaka. Two years 
before the owner had cleared out a hollow underneath a projecting ledge of 
limestone, in order to make a cistern, and in the small deep cave so opened 
had found two ' blossom ' bowls, a fine lentoid gem, a bronze ring and 
human remains, The objects, except the ring, which had been destroyed, 
were secured for the Candia Museum. ‘As this burial seemed from the 
evidence of the bowls, which are rare later, to be Late Minoan II. it was 


! Published by Xanthoadides, "Еф. ‘Арх. 1950, p. 25, Pls, 3 and 4, and. 1903, p. 18 They 
are preserved i in the Candia Museum. Р $ p e 


" This is a type of stone bow! decorated outside with five or six petals in relief, & that the 
bow! resembles a half-opened flower. They are common in Crete, and were found at Phylakapi 


; UPhyfakbeei, p. 197, Figs. 166, 167). 
2 и. R 
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worth while to search for more evidence. The rest of the cave was 
accordingly cleared, but only a few sherds were found; one of these, 
however, painted with stripes pointed to the Late Minoan IL period. The 
other trial-pits led to no results. A ‘cave to the south, overlooking a 
precipitous gorge opening on the sea, yielded only a cup associated with 
a very late burial. 

The indication afforded by the cave at Pláko, that in the Late Minoan IL. 
period hollows in the rock were, at all events occasionally, used for tombs, 
led us to examine a cave on the steep face of Petsofá, just south of 
Roussolakkos. Almost immediately two coarse amphorae were found, and 
at a lower level a few Minoan sherds. 

In the hope of finding the hitherto almost lacking Late Minoan I. or 
П. tombs, some trial-pits were made on the lower slopes of Petsofa, to the 
south of the site of the town at Roussolakkos. The hollow in which 
farnakes were found in 1905! seemed exhausted, so we tried a little further 
to the west, between the next pair of ribs of the mountain-side. After a 
few failures, in the course of which a part of a Late Minoan L or 11, house 
was found, work was concentrated on a place, where in 1904 Mr, Currelly 
found a stone libation-table with a Minoan inscription and a cover for a 
lamp (Fig. 5 below) resembling the one from Block A, published in 5.5.4. 
x. p. 224, Fig. 7a. A ridge of conglomerate running up the hill is broken 
off on the western side, and Mr. Currelly, suspecting a cave below it, 
cleared a large hole, penetrating a little way beneath the brow of rock. 
After the libation-table was found, the place was left, but this year bones 
were observed in the face of earth below the rock, and it was decided to 
clear the place as much as possible, with the result that a cave six metres 
deep was found, of which a sectional drawing is shewn in Fig. 1. The cave 
was entirely filled with soft earth containing bones and pottery. 

The bones at first visible proved to belong to a great mass of remains 
mixed with earth, and crushed by the fall of one or more layers of now 
resolidified conglomerate, which have broken away from the roof of the 
cave. The bones were in complete disorder and the smaller ones almost 
entirely missing, a condition which points to reinterment; there were a 
number of skulls, the better specimens of which were preserved in plaster 
for future examination. Very little pottery was at first found, but near the 


1 8.5.4. xb. p. 290. 
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mouth of the cave a fragment of Late Minoan IIL. ware occurred, and 
further in, a distinctly Late Minoan IT, painted sherd. The rest was plain 
and indeterminate, At about six metres in from the mouth of the cave 
was a painted /arnax, and presently, at a slightly higher level, another, but 
unpainted; the first contained two skulls and some big bones, and the 
second bones and one skull, resting on a stone. When they had Both been 
removed, a wall was built to support the roof of the cave, which was now 
entirely cleared on the left side. Digging on the right-hand side presently 
revealed a third rnar (shewn in section in Fig. 1), also painted ; it rested 
on a layer of bones, and itself contained a skull and the longer bones of a 
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Fic. 1,—SEcTION oF CAVE CONTAINIXG LARNAKES, 


skeleton. The floor of the cave was about '5o m, below the /arnates, 
Fig. 2 shows larnakes 2 and 3 zw sifu with the skulls inside them. 
Outside, and to the right of this last /armar, was a great mass of bones and 
pottery with a few stone objects. About 1-00 m. to the right of the third 
larnax the crushed remains of a fourth were found and the pottery became 
scarce, At this point digging had to be abandoned ; the true roof of the 
cave was very difficult to find, and what we had taken for solid roof, while 
removing the earth, proved to be merely resolidified avéris supported by 
our wall In cutting this away its insecurity was noticed, and at the 
same time a doubt was felt as to whether the brow of the cave was really 


ва 
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solid with the rest of the roof. To stay this up effectually with a wall and 
clear the roof thoroughly was more than we were ready to undertake, 
as further work would have involved removing a great deal of earth 
to widen the entrance, in order to admit sufficient light. It therefore 
seemed best to stop the work, especially as anything that may still be left 
is effectually protected by its inaccessibility from any marauders, Fig. 3 
shows the cave after the excavation, with our wall shoring up the roof. 
Like nearly all those found at Palaikastro, the /armates are of the 
‘tub’ shape, a form characteristic of East Crete! Though, as will 
be seen below, apparently somewhat earlier, in form they do not differ 





Fic. 2—LARNAKES 2 AND 3 £m nw IN THE CAVE. 


from the other examples, except in being a little deeper in proportion 
to their length and width. Their measurements are :—No. 1: length, 
L27m.; width, 58m. to *5om.; depth, "4s m.; No. 2: length, i04 m. ; 
width, *53 m. ; depth, 42m. ; No. 3: length, r'15 m. ; width, '57 m. ; depth, 
47 m. 

The objects recovered make these burials of considerable interest. 
They were all found outside the larna&es, and comprise a pair of bronze 
earrings, a large bronze vessel with a spurred handle, too much shattered for 


! Described in 4.5.4. x. p. 227 and figured on pP. 230, Fig. 


| IT, where the forwas eh. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PALAIKASTRO, V. 5 
its form to be distinguishable, a ‘blossom’ bowl, a stone lamp, three 
small stone bowls, two plain circular bronze mirrors and a large clay 
bead. Besides these there were a number of vases in style intermediate 
between Late Minoan П. апа Late Minoan III, ‘Two *'fireboxes, ! an 
earthenware scoop and a large deep lamp resemble objects belonging 
to the earlier period. The lamp in particular is a rare form, hitherto 
only found in the Late Minoan II. deposit in B 13.4 A fragment also 
was found with the Late Minoan II. floral pattern. Most of the painted! 
ware, however, had the heavy, creamy white slip of the Late Minoan 





Fic. 3.—THE CAVE AFTER THE EXCAVATION, 


III. period, though the patterns were generally earlier in style. Тһе 
distinctly late Minoan IHI, sherd was found very far out, and from its 
position. was of later date than the rest The strainer shown in 
Fig. 4 is typical. The pattern round the neck and the double axes are 
in the Late Minoan IL. style, as is also the form, of which only one 


1 These are earthenware objects that from often being much burned inside, mre likely to have 
been tinder-boxes, They occur on all Cretan sites (5.5.4. ix. p. 323, Fig. 23, gives two examples], 
and they were found at Phylakopi (Pky/atesí, p. 211, Fig. 188). 

a AS. A. vil. p. 314, and ix. p. 282, Fig. 3, 21. 
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example was found with the /armar-burials at Aspa? whereas earlier, 
it is common. The pattern round the neck occurs also on the Late 
Minoan II, oenochoe from Block X, published in A.S.A. xi. p. 280, Fig. t1. 
Combined with these are the friable slip and paint never found on Late 
Minoan II, ware, and the pattern of closely-set leaves so characteristic 
of Late Minoan III]. Other Late Minoan III. features, such as paste 
beads, and, above all, dige/tannen, are notably absent. The plain linear 
patterns on the two painted Jarmakes are distinctly Late Minoan II.; one 
has a design found on one of the fillers from Block A; and the pattern of 





Еіс, 4,— VASE FROM CAVE- BURIALS. 


waving octopus tentacles, common on the later Palaikastro farnakes, does 
not occur, From these considerations it is certain that these are the 
earliest Zarma£es, with the exception of the one published in 5.5.4, viii, 
PIs. XVIIL, XIX., yet found at Palaikastro. | 

The absence of the characteristic Late Minoan II. glaze-paint dates 
them to a period after the destruction of the town at the close of that 
period, but their reminiscences of it are so numerous and their differences 
from the later /armates and the Late Minoan III. deposits in the houses 


! 8.5.4. x. p. 225, Fig. § a, and p. 229. 
* B.5.4. ix. pp. 293 and 312, The vase here referred to has not yet been published, 
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so marked, as to put them very early in this latter period. Their links, 
both before and behind, prove a local continuity of the two styles and that 
the ruin of the town, however brought about, did not cause the site 
ever to be deserted. Further, if so soon after this destruction, /arnakes 
were in use, it seems reasonable to conclude that this was a method 
of interment used, at all events occasionally, during the preceding period 
of which the /arwar published in 8.5.4. viii, Pls, XVIIL, XTX. is an 
example, This find, therefore, by filling up a gap in our knowledge 
of burial customs and in the series of pottery, bound to be incomplete 
if represented only by floor-deposits unsupplemented by tombs, has 
an interest much greater than appears at first sight. It also gives evidence 





FiG. 5.—P'ERFORATED COVER FROM CAVE. 
(Scale 1:2.) 


of continuity between two periods, the products of which had hitherto 
seemed to stand widely apart. 

The discovery of the inscribed libation-table is of importance in this 
connexion, Whilst it is conceivable that it may belong to an earlier use of 
the cave, all the evidence points to its being of the same date as the rest 
of the objects. It is thus an example of the survival of the linear script 
into the period which follows the fall of the Palace of Knossos and the 
destruction of the town of Palaikastro, Another such survival has been 
found at Knossos in the House of the Fetish Shrine (5.5.4. xi. p. 16). 

The cover mentioned above as having been found at this place and 
shewn in Fig. 5 agrees in style with the rest of the pottery. It is decorated 
with a band of detached spirals and a pair of ‘horns of consecration.’ НИ 


8 : EXCAVATIONS AT PALAIKASTRO, V. 


is, as seems likely, a cover for a lamp set in a éerwos, it is a further 
indication of the use of this vessel in funeral rites, and the sacred horns on 
it may have some such significance! That it was found close to the 
inscribed table is strong evidence that this latter is not earlier than, but 
contemporary with, the pottery. 2 

The last three days of the eight, during which the excavation lasted, 
were spent in making trial-pits, first on the lower slopes of the Казы, 
in the hope of finding more early Minoan ossuaries, and secondly in a 
further examination of the small plateau on the summit. The latter led 
to no results, and the former only to the discovery of one Early Minoan 
jug. ЖЕ 

RK M. DAWKINS, 

t For this question se Mr. Xanthowdides' paper on Cretan Fermer. in. this volume, and the 

account of the ritual objects found in Block A in 5.5.4. x. pp. 216 220. The account there given 


needs the correction, that the figure in the centre of the dance (Fig. 6, 4, p. 217), having now been 


carefully cleaned, is recognised to be carrying, not a snake, but a broken lyre, of the same shape as 
the one. on the great painted /erwax from Haghia Triadha near Phaistos. 


CRETAN KERNOI. 


8 L—FoRM AND UsE OF THE KERNOSs. 


IT is only recently that the ritual object xépros or xépyros! 
described by Athenaeus* has been discovered, recognized, and explained 
by the labours of Philios? Kourouniotes,! and Rubensohn. It was a clay 
vessel, to which were attached a number of small cups containing various 
grains and liquids, offered as first fruits of the harvest, especially in the 
Eleusinian worship, to the divinity. It was carried in procession on the 
head of the priestess (xeprodopeiy, xepvodopia), to the accompaniment of 
ritual dancing (xepropopor dpynua) Besides the grains, the liquids and the 
unwashed wool, in the central bowl of the #еклоз was placed the saXa&ior, 
upon which was set a lighted lamp or candle." 

There is thus no doubt about the form and use of the &ersos of the 
Greek period. But its existence and use have been traced also to the pre- 
historic period by Mr. Bosanquet, who has described similar Pre-Mycen- 
acan vessels found many years ago in Melos, and now preserved in 
various European museums. He has also described and explained as a 
Áernos another vessel consisting of three small! vases, found in a tomb at ‘ec 
trav Kasrpo near Phylakopi in Melos, and belonging to the so-called Cycladic 
(Early Minoan) period, and also in the excavations of the British School 

! Képros in Athenaeus and the inventories of ancient writers, képgxros in. inscriptions, e.g. of 
the Eleusinian gêra, 408-407 Б.С. "Еф. "Арх. 1894, pp. 192 ayy. and 1895, pp. GI igg 

8 xL 476 [ ani 478 d. ? "E$. 'Agx. 1835, рр, 171-174, Pl. 9, Nos. 5-9. 

5 "Eo. "Арх. 1808, pp. 21-28. 5 Athen. АПН. хх (1898), pp. 271—306. 

è Sce also L- Couve In Zaremlerg et баста, г.г, кірген. 

! 8.5.4. iii, p. 57, PL IV. 

EASA пы р, gh Fig. § In the article «favor (Dar. et Sagtio) quoted above, L. Couve 


wrongly regards the Phylakopi Avraod ax l'ost-Mycenaean, and the one from "е тӛ» Қатра аз 
Mycenacan. 
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at Phylakopi prehistoric kerno were found! Further, Mr. Dawkins 
considers that forty-four conical cups, which he found broken off some such 
complex vessels, together with idols and other ritual objects, in a Minoan 
house at Palaikastro in Crete, belonged to Zermoz? If indeed these vessels 
аге а kind of &ernas, and I at least cannot doubt it, we have this sacred 
vessel, and the accompanying ritual of offering grain and first-fruits, existing 
thousands of years before the historical period, and one more witness to the 
unbroken continuity of cult and custom, inherited by the historic Greeks 
from the prehistoric inhabitants of Greece and the islands. 

We are also led to the same belief in the continuity of religious ideas 
by recent excavations in Crete, and | have elsewhere emphasized the unique 
importance of the Cretan finds for the elucidation of ancient religion.’ In 
the present question also, Cretan discoveries hold the first place, for the 
Cretan &erzo? published below will shew that this sacred vessel occurs in 

‘Crete in all periods from the earliest Cretan or Cycladic to the latest 
historical times, and, what is still more remarkable, continues in use even 
at the present time, only slightly altered and adapted to the new religion, 
in the services of the Greek Orthodox Church. 


3$ 2—KERNOI FROM KOUMASSA, 


In December 1904 I excavated a series of tombs of the Cycladic period 
near the modern village of Koumássa, about ten kilometres south of 
Gortys consisting of one square and three built beehive tombs, In the 
smallest of the beehive tombs was found the vessel shewn in Fig. It is 
hand-made of dark clay, and consists of a hollow cylindrical foot closed 
above and below by discs, the lower of which forms the slightly spreading 
base, whilst the upper one is flat and supports three small spherical 
receptacles, fixed to the edge of the disc and to one another, without however 
any interior connexion. Each receptacle has on the shoulder two opposite 
projections pierced with two vertical holes, and a: domed cover with two 
pairs of holes corresponding to those on the shoulder, and at its apex a 
small knob with an indentation above. From the point where the three 

* Phylakepé, p. 102, PL. УШ, 14. ! 5.5.4, x, pp. 221 jy. 


А "Еф, "Арх. 1903. рр. 188-189,  'Afgra, vol. ТУТ’, PF: git igg. 


' See a brief account in flarafjrma 103 (Jan. 15, 1905), atu] A. J. Evans, Essai de danig- 
самом, р, 6. 
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receptacles join, a bar runs up, pierced at the top with a large hole, The 
only decoration consists of concentric circles and herring-bone pattern 
(Grafenmuster) incised on the necks, projections, and lids, The total 
height is *14 m, of the base '065 m, and of each receptacle with the 
cover "075 m., and the diameter is "06 m. It is entirely hand-made 
without the use of the wheel, and the general appearance is thus not very 
regular. The hole in the central rod served for suspension, and those in 
the projections and lids for strings to tie the latter firmly down. 

This Koumássa £ernes bears a great resemblance to the one from 'e àv 
Катро near Phylakopi described by Mr. Bosanquet! Both were found in 
tombs of the Cycladic period, both have the same clay, size, components 


m = 





Fic. 1,— A £RNOS FROM KOUMASSA. (Scale 1:5.) 


and form, and were doubtless intended for the same purpose. There are 
slight differences only in the foot and especially in the receptacles, which 
in the #erves from Phylakopi are deep and pitcher-shaped rather than 
spherical, and without lids, although these may probably have existed and 
not have been preserved by the peasant who found the vessel; nor do 
they, as in the fernes from Koumássa, rest on a disc, but are fastened 
half-way up to the ring with which the stem of the vessel terminates. 

It is not easy, at all events at present, to be certain of the exact use of | 
these remarkably similar funeral objects from Phylakopi and Koumássa. | 
It seems most probable that they had some ritual use, serving perhaps for 


1 4.5.1. НЫ p. 54, Fig. 3. 
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funereal yoai rpiasrov£or such as were offered in Homeric and historic times 
to the dead and to the chthonic divinities We shall see below that these 
two vessels do not differ essentially, on the one hand from Greek ferna?, 
and on the other from those prehistoric objects of stone and clay usually 
called tables-of-offering and libation-tables, 

In these same tombs at Koumássa, each of which, it should be observed, 
was a common sepulchre in which many bodies were buried, ã great 
number of small vessels were found, usually of local steatite, which, being 
of very small capacity, do not seem suited for any practical purpose. 

The discovery in these tombs of many obsidian blades, and a consider- 
able number of the small stone plaques which Tsountas® has explained as 
palettes for mixing colours for painting the body, traces of pigment having 
been found on one of them, led me for some time to believe that these 
small vessels also were for toilette purposes, and held paints and cosmetics 
for the face and exposed parts of the body. But this explanation | 
presently observed did not fit two facts :—first, that no trace of pigment 
was ever found, although hundreds of these vessels are known and such 
substances are very durable, and second, that some of those from Koumdssa 
are formed of two pieces not firmly connected, and are thus incapable of 
holding a fluid for any length of time. There seems therefore to be no 
other probable explanation than that they were used for ritual offerings ; 
especially as these little vessels are receptacles fitted either actually to 
contain, or to symbolize, the funeral offerings made to the dead at the time 
of burial, or from time to time afterwards. Some of these receptacles are 
compound, having more than one hollow, Of those found in the tombs 
of Koumiassa, one is quadruple with four hollows, eight are double, and the 
remainder, about a hundred, have one hollow only. There were also other 
examples, but too rotten for preservation, From the great number found 
we may conclude that it was the custom to make an offering to each of 
the dead in one of these little vessels. and then to deposit it in the tomb, 
some of them, and especially the compound examples, are decorated with 
incised lines, and have holes for strings for suspension, whilst the quadruple 

1.5.4. Н. р. бо. 


3 "En. 'Apy. 1898, p. 163, PL to, Nos. 11-15. 1l do not think that the use of these Моше 
plaques ns palettes is ns yet proved. The traces of red colour found on one of them by Tsountas 
may be accidental, . I rather suspect that they also are sacred tables-ofoffering curried in the 
hand or fixed to the floor, and that for this reason the lower surface is generally convex, which does 
not suit the explanation as palettes: | 
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one has holes beneath for nails to fasten it to some other object. Some 
of the shapes are shewn in Fig. 2. Similar stone objects have been found 
in many other parts of Crete, both by chance, and also in the excavation 
of tombs and prehistoric settlements. During the excavations of the 
British School at Palaikastro, for example, one example with eight recep- 
tacles, one with four, one with three, three with one, and a considerable 
number with one only, were found.’ In the circular house at Chamézi, in 
the province of Siteia, there were about twenty-five complete, and a 
considerable number of rotten and broken examples, all single. About 
twenty come from the о/о аё Нарша Triadha,* and others, one double, 
from the palace of Phaistos, 

These objects, whether with one or more receptacles, do not essentially 
differ from certain other stone vessels, which, from the circumstances of 
their discovery, have been with certainty regarded as tables-of-offering or 
libation-tables. Such, for example, are four small vessels from the Palace 
of Knossos, of cubical form tapering below to a foot, with a circular shallow 
receptacle surrounded by a projecting lip on the upper face;* their ritual 
use as libation-tables is deduced from their having been found with other 
sacred objects in the Palace. Of similar form and use are the small stone 
libation-tables found by Hogarth in the Diktaean cave, most of which are 
square, with a round hollow above for offerings, and narrrowing below to a 
foot either gradually or by a succession of steps* From the same cave 
came the libation-table with a Cretan inscription and three receptacles for 
a triple libation, described by Evans,’ according to whom these smal! stone 
tables are copies of Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian tables-of-offering.” 
Also in the earliest (Kamáres) shrine of the Palace of Phaistos a 
similar libation-table with one receptacle and incised decoration was found.* 
Since it is now clearly shewn that these stone vessels from Knossos, 
the Diktaean cave and Phaistos are tables-of-offering or libation-tables, 
there is no doubt that other similar objects, such as the steatite examples 
from Palaikastro, served the same purpose. One of these is large and 


1 To be published in 'Eé. 'Agx. 

* Rendicentí d. Réal. Acc. dei Lincei, xiv. fasc. 12, pp. 30 igya and Memorie del R. ніш 
Lombardo, xxi.-xxiL della serie iil, fasc. v. 1905, pp. 244-252. 

* H.5.4, ix. p. 41, Fig. 202, йе. * B.5, 4. vi, p. 114, Fig. 50, Tl. XL 

* JHLS. xvii. pp. 350 луу. Fig, 25, and xxi. p. 113, and. Fig. 7. See also Karo, Athvetiicde 
Cultztáttin, Archip f. Aeligsenrmirtenn daft, vii. p. 111, Fig. 2. 

и 1.47.5. жи. р. 357. т Мон. Ат. xiv, pp. 167 194. Figg. 77-82. 
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square with a round hollow and projecting lip, narrowing by four steps to a 
base below, Another has a low cylindrical foot and is cruciform above with 
a rather deep hollow, A third has a round base, a high cylindrical foot 
and a disk above with no receptacle! At Gournià Miss Boyd found five 
large stone tables-ofoffering with low cylindrical feet, of which one has 
the upper surface level, two have a round hollow and two have a large 
deep hollow in the middle, communicating with three or four smaller 
hollows set round the edge. Examples made of clay have also been 
found at Phaistos and Gournià, usually large disks standing upon a low 
cylindrical foot, with a round hollow above to receive the offerings. 
Related to these and of similar use are the large clay tables-of-offering of 
the Palace of Phaistos, one of which with a hemispherical hollow was 
found in the early (Karmáres) shrine? Two others are shaped like a 
squared plank, with incised spirals and a row of small vessels fastened to it 
to receive the various prescribed kinds of grain and liquids offered, 
Surely these Phaistos tables with the little vessels fastened to them are 
forerunners of the Greek ernai with their little cups; and the Palaikas- 
tro fermo: as restored by Dawkins from the cups he describes, differ but 
very little from the Greek ferme? Of their ritual use and their association 
with idols and sacred doves we have spoken above. 

Considering all these objects from the £rgo of Koumássa, and 's roy 
Kazpo to those of Palaikastro, we see that although they are of various forms, 
yet in use they do not essentially differ, all being sacred objects from shrines 
or tombs, used to hold the offerings of the faithful to the gods, or of the living 
to the divinely honoured dead, Also the flat-topped round altars of baked 
or unbaked clay from the shrine of Knossos, Gournia, the Knossos tombs, 
and the house at Chamézi served the same Purpose as tables-of-offering, In 
all these cases there is only variation in the form, size, and material 
according to the place of use and the objects offered. For fruit or the 
тамай» a flat surface was enough ; for cereals, and especially for liquids, 
a receptacle was necessary, and so the hollows and EotulisEoi were added. 


1 All these are preserved in the Candia Museum, and 


are to be ‘pnblished by the British 
School. 
* These are shortly to be published. " Mon. Алі, xiv. Pp. 101—103, Fig. 38, T1, X. 


* Men, Int. xli. PL. VIIL : Karo, af. co, Fig, 20. 
* 8.5.4. %. pp. 220499. A restoration of such a kerner consisting of a howl with four. af 


these cups fastened to ite lip, = part of which js ancient, has now been placed in the. Candia 
Museum. 
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If a single substance or a mixed libation was offered, one receptacle was 
enough, whilst if several substances were to be offered separately at the same 
time, several were needed, and tables-of-offering with many hollows and 
Eernoi with many little cups would be made. I believe therefore that altars, 
tables-of-offering and libation-tables, and 4erne/ were originally all alike, and 
that these different forms arose simply from the various places and manner 
of making offerings, and their material, composition and quantity. Of all 
these, the table with vases fastened to it and the £Ferses with £Fotulis£or, are 
the most complicated developments of the sacred table or altar. This latter 
type in Hellenic times gained a special sanctity and took a foremost place 
in certain centres of worship, especially in the mysteries of Eleusis, and 
was given the special name xépyoy or képxros. 

The &ermos of Koumássa and most of the small stone vessels which I 
have here interpreted as tables, belong to the first two prehistoric periods, 
the 'Cycladic" and the *Kamáres' (the Early and Middle Minoan of 
Evans' system), whilst others, especially those from Gournià, Palaikastro, 
Phaistos and Knossos come down to the beginning of the third or 
Mycenacan Period (Late Minoan [.), and thus are contemporary with the 
most flourishing period of these places. The use of tables-of-offering 
thus began in the most ancient times, continued in the Mycenaean period, 
and a complicated type must now be described which will shew that 
it lasted still longer. 


§ 3—THE KERNOS OF KOURTES (FIG. 3). 


This Aernos was found with hundreds of vases of the latest Mycenaean 
period (late Minoan IIL.) in the Cemetery of Koürtes in Crete. The 
systematic pillage of this cemetery began a little before the revolution of 
1896, and was completed during the three years it lasted. The majority 
of the vases found were lost by the peasants, but a considerable number 
were bought by the Archaeological Society of Candia, and some few that 
had been preserved by the peasants were taken by the present Government 
at the end of the revolution! Amongst these is the ermos referred to Бу 
Dawkins * and here published (Fig. 3). There is therefore nothing known 

т Рог these tombs and vases see Halbherr in Ams. fourm, Arch. v. pp. 287 spy, 7 Taramelli, 


Яна. ж. рр. 204 f. and Mariani, fia, т. pp. 302 apy. 
PESA к. p. 234. 
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of its discovery, except that it comes from one of the numerous small 
tombs of this cemetery. 

It is made of well-baked red clay, and consists of a stout hollow ring, 
to the upper part of which six little vases or cups are fastened. These are 
pierced below, and thus communicate with the hollow of the ring, the lower 
surface of which is flattened to provide a Steady base, The external 
diameter of the ring is "То м. the internal, ‘12 m.; the vases are “67 m. 
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Еіс. 5.-КЕнхоз ғком Нлснтоя NIKOLAOS, SEEN From Apove, (Scale about 1:3) 





high, and have a narrow neck and spreading mouth, wider in one than in 
the others, and two rising handles half-way up; it also bears three 
coarsely made human figures set alternately between the vases. One holds 
the hands to the head, another to the breast, and the third grasps the 
handles of the vases next to him, There are traces of a decoration of 
brown paint. 

There is no doubt that this object also served the same sacred purpose 
as the Жеғлоі ОҒ Koumassa, the Melian fermo; described by Bosanquet, and 
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the Zernot of the Greek period. Nor is its form, a hollow ring supporting 
small vases, unknown, fragments of such 4ermei, also prehistoric, having 
been observed at Eleusis! and elsewhere? The ternos of Koürtes is not 
broken anywhere, but is nevertheless possibly not complete. It is probable 
that the ring and cups were set upon a wr or bowl, in which the 
palathion and a lamp or candles also were placed, making such a fully 
equipped keraos as was used in Greek times- 

The three human figures between the vases have never been observed 
on any other #еклоз, апі give this example a peculiar importance. 1 
believe that they represent in an archaic way women taking part in the 
sacred Aernophoria, or perhaps the potter wished thus to shew the керрофорор 
épynua referred to by Pollux as accompanying this rite.” The dancing 
female figures from Palaikastro, published by Dawkins,* which were found 
with sacred doves and the conical cups of Armes have perhaps some 
connexion with this dance. 

The Koürtes dernes closes the series from prehistoric Crete, but by 
a strange coincidence, for until lately these vases were rare and no Greek 
example had occurred in Crete, a #erwes of the Greek period, described 
below, has lately been found there. 


& 4—TIHE KERNOS OF HAGHIOS NIKOLAOS. 


This £ermos (Figs. 4 and 5) was found in 1903 by a man digging 
behind a house called Trigonon belonging to the Moudhatsos family in the 
modern settlement of Haghios Nikolaos in the province of Mirabello, It 
was sent by the demarch to the Candia Museum, where it is now preserved. 
From its provenance it may be regarded as coming from the ancient city of 
Late pros Kamara, which undoubtedly was situated here. 

Except for a slight restoration the vessel is complete, and consists of 
a large deep bowl, into which opens the low foot. Two thick handles are 
placed below the broad, level and projecting rim, upon the outside edge of 
which are symmetrically arranged nine small handleless bell-shaped cups. 
These are separately made and all of the same shape, though not all 

| Aiken. Mitt. xxiil, pp. 304-305. | 

t Dar. et Ба йә, 7. Кегин, p. 825. Forthe discovery of another in a late Mycenaean tomb 


in Skyros, see 25.4. xi. p. 79. 
Е Pollux, iv, 103. 4 ASA: Xx. [. 217, Fig. б. 
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exactly the same size. The height of the bowl is '11 m., its diameter '25 m.; 
the height of the cups ‘02—025 m., their mean diameter 06 m., and 
that of the base *11 m. The clay is red and well baked. No decoration is 
now visible, except faint traces of whitish paint on the outer surface. 
Round the base there is a moulding in relief. The absence of ornament 
makes it impossible to be certain of its date, but it is probably late Greek - 
or Roman. Its use was without doubt the same as that of the terror 
described by Athenaeus, and found at Eleusis and Athens. 

The most important point about the discovery of this Aerwos is that 
inside it was found a clay lamp with one wick and two holes in the cover, 
thus confirming the scholiast on Nikander, ' кергафдров Û Tous краттрае 
dépovea ikpera* xépros yap ami rovs uvaTixoUs xpatipas, eb) Gr Avyvovs 
riGéacw.' It is supposed that in the AversopAoria the lamp was placed 
upon the pa/at/iom in the kernes? That lights were placed upon Zero: is 
known from other sources; the Avraer on theatre tickets are surmounted 
by rodlike projections explained as candles ;" a vase in the Hermitage 
Museum shows a 4erwos, from which flames are seen to rise;* and 
the covers for ferme? that have been found, are perforated. It is also 
known that on the sacrificial cake (waAkd@ioy or vXakobvriov) were placed 
lighted candles, for which reason these cakes were called àpdudénrres at the 
feast of Artemis at Munychia." 

From the discovery of the 4erwos at Lato, pros Kamara another còn- 
clusion may be drawn, namely that, as was previously thought probable, 
the ermos was a sacred vessel not used exclusively at the Eleusinian 
mysteries, but also in the worship of other gods, as is known from the 
cults of Rhea Cybele, Attis, and the Corybantes” From the discovery of 
this #ernes, we ought perhaps to extend its use to another divinity, probably 
to the Cretan goddess of agriculture Diktynna or Britomartis, who, as we 
know from ancient sources, was worshipped in many parts of Crete and 
among them in this district (Olous and Chersonnesos *j; from her nature 

! "AXetipdppaxa, 217 f. 1 Dar- Sapa, r. t. Кєгїш. 
| Aen. Mill, xxii. p. 290, and Svoranos, Jeurm. nf. de ntimirm. i. р, 55, 
+ Aiken, Alit. xxiii. p. 291. — " bid. PL XII, and "Eg. "Apx. 1885, p. 172, Pl. 9, 


Еф. "Арх; 1800; №, 5; alien. Afitt. xxiii. p. 289 ; 8.5.4. X. p. 221. 

* Harrison, Prelegemena, pp. 158 sqq. s Dar. et Saglio, 1. v. Kemos p Athen, Mitt, КАШ, 
pp. 272 ду. 

* Meursius, Crea, pp. 27, $0, 201-307. The worship of Britomartis at Лао. is proved by 


the inscription of the treaty between Lato and Olous — Comparetti, Amr. Hal. lL tat; Collis 
Bechtel; iu. 2. Hülfte, p. 333-— 


са 
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as goddess of agriculture it is extremely probable that she was given 
offerings of the first-fruits of the earth. This 4ernos is referred to by 
Dawkins to explain certain pierced clay covers from Palaikastro, which he 
regards as covers for the lamps placed in erro? 


§ 4—THE KERNOS IN THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


It has been shewn above that the use of the ernas as a sacred vessel 
for the offering of first-fruits to Olympian and Chthonic gods lasted 
through all antiquity, from the earliest prehistoric to Roman times and the 
victory of the Christian faith. But it seems that in the new worship also, 
amongst other surviving heathen customs, a place was found for the 
#erna and its offering of the fruits of the earth, adapted naturally to the 
new cult, and so somewhat altered, but not in my opinion so much as to 
prevent us from recognizing the ancient Kernophoria, [t is at present the 
custom for the faithful, and especially for cultivators of the soil, to bring 
to the church first-fruits of the earth, grapes for example and figs, which 
are blessed by the priest, and, after a prayer for fertility and abundance, 
distributed to those present at the end of the service and eaten. But the 
most usual and characteristic example of the offering of first-fruits is the 
rite called the Arfef/asia. This is celebrated on many occasions during 
the year, both at the great festivals of our Lord or the Virgin (Aeorotixai 
# @ecountoptxai ёортаѓ), апі оп the days of the more important saints of 
the Greek Church, either by individuals or, in towns by societies (povdéria). 
The offerer brings to the church large loaves, usually five? and with them 
a little wine, oil, and often corn, and the rite of blessing the fruits of the 
earth proceeds as follows according to the ceremonial of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 

The deacon and priest come out from the north side of the Sanctuary, 
and stand holding candles in the middle of the church, where the loaves, 
wine, oil, etc. are set out. The priest walks round the loaves incensing 
them and singing the verse &eorüxe IapÜéve T.A and blesses the loaves, 
wine, and oil with the prayer: Kvpie 'Ineob Xpurré ó Beis paw 5 cUNepijaas 

1 4.5. А. x, p 221. See nlso above, p. 7, Fig. 5. 


* Tn memory of the multiplication of the five loaves by our Lord. In the Jewish worship also 
loaves were offered, and the arfeé/era is perhaps a mixture of Jewish and Greek religious uaages. 
Perrot et Chiples, Ais. a FArt, iv. p. 301, and I Kings, vii. v. 48. 
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ToU; TévTe üprovs ёр тў ép xai éE abrüOv тептанауіМои avépas 
а ама, хөрі aes xal табиь, айтос, Карие, eUAdo rov Kal TOUS 
&pToUS ToUTOUS, TOP riTOP, Toy olvor, xal Tû É£Xaiov, ка) тАзбурог абта ёи TH 
woke тайт каі тоқ ФЕ айтое uerakauBavorrags wiarous бойАошс rov 
ayiacoy w.T.X.! Then one of the loaves is given to the offerer and the rest 
are broken, and at the end of the rite distributed to those present, and 
the wine also. 

Corn, wine, and oil are the most important fruits of the carth, for 
whose fertility and multiplication the priest prays on behalf of the faithful, 
and especially of the offerer. The loaves to be blessed are placed in a 
basket on a table in the middle of the church, and the corn, wine and oil 
in separate vessels, On the loaves are placed seven lights, by means of 
a metal object with small sockets for holding seven lighted candles? In 
some old monasteries and churches this sevenfold candlestick is furnished 
with special receptacles or little cups to hold the corn and wine and oil, and 
thus the whole arrangement with the candles and offerings bears an 
extraordinary resemblance to the fervos of ancient Greek religion. By way 
of illustration a figure is given here of such a Christian Jernes, now in use 
for the rite of the arfo£/asia in the monastery of Toplü (our Lady of the 
Promontory) in the province of Siteia in Crete (Fig. 6. It is of metal, 
and consists of seven sockets for the candles and in front of these, three 
small cylindrical cups, which hold small phials for the corn, wine and oil. 
The total height, exclusive of the candles, is 35 m. It terminates below in: 
three spikes, which are fixed into one of the loaves. Comparing this with 
the ancient £ernos, we see, instead of the paat/ion and the lamp or candles, 
the loaves and the seven lights due no doubt to Jewish influence, and, instead 
of the little cups, described by Athenaeus, containing various grains and 
fluids, three little cups only, containing the three most important products of 
the Greek soil, corn, wine and oil ; but in its general appearance, as is seen 
from the example at Topli, but little difference from the ancient &erzos; — It 
should be observed that Christian fero’ do not usually rest on spikes, as 
this example does, but resemble the ancient type in having an open bell- 
shaped foot, as for instance the one in the Metropolitan church of Haghios 


1 Тинто Mey. "Exe Anoias, edition of "Av, Kaewrrarriibgs, Athens, 1G01, p. IO. 

t An imitation of Jewbh dwrá$eros Avxria. See Perot et Chipier, of. af рр, 311 
rev, Figs. 160-163. The loaves: with lighted candles above recall the above mentioned 
A aep EFTER 
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Minds in Candia; also most Christian sevenfold candlesticks do not have 
the sockets in a row, like the Jewish seven-branched candlestick and the 
Topli specimen, but have one candle in the middle, surrounded by the 
other six, an arrangement which separates them from the Jewish model and 
approximates to the ancient ernas with its circle of small cups. 

Loaves, corn, wine and oil are offered to-day in the Christian church 
to God or to a Saint on behalf of the living worshippers, who offer these 
gifts as first-fruits to be blessed in the church ; but the ancients, besides 
first-fruits to the gods, offered also libations, and, as is inferred from 
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the discovery of prehistoric 4ernof in tombs, first-fruits to the dead and to 
the infernal powers. I believe that this last custom has been preserved by 
the Greek Church in the memorial of the dead which is made on the third, 
ninth, thirtieth, ete. days after death (ancient tpira, Evata, tpraxddes), when 
loaves, wine, oil, and the preparation of boiled wheat and other grairis, 
sugar, raisins, pomegranate and other seeds called кб Ва, аге brought to 
the church and distributed and taten in memory of the dead, after being 
blessed in the church and at the grave. Finally | would observe that the 
procession of the priest round the loaves singing the verse @eordxe Парёёе, 
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recalls, and is probably a relic of, the xegrodópor ópynua of ancient cult, 
whilst the Keppodopia, the carrying on the head of the priest or priestess 
of the sacred A4ernes with its various fruits, is represented to-day in the 
Greek Church by the oblation of the Eucharistic elements, when the priests 
come out of the Sanctuary carrying the elements and sacred vessels; 
bearing on their heads the chalice and paten with the holy Bread, they 
thus pass among the people exhibiting to them the divine Gifts of the 
bloodless Sacrifice. 
STEPHANOS AANTHOUDIDES. 


SOME GEOMETRIC POTTERY FROM CRETE. 


IN the spring of 1906 [ spent some time іп the Museum at Candia, 
studying the Cretan Geometric pottery. In particular my attention was 
devoted to two large groups hitherto unpublished, the one from Praesos 
excavated by Mr. R. C, Bosanquet and Mr. J. H. Marshall in 1901 and the 
other discovered by a local tomb-hunter, "lwamwns Хатлар іп тд02,іп а 
tomb near Adhromyloi, two hours south-west of Praesos, and confiscated by 
the local authorities. 

To these I added two groups, the one of five vases from Vavelloi, a 
village almost on the site of ancient Praesos, and the other, consisting of 
four vases, from a field on the road between Haghios Nikolaos and 
Mirabello, which latter group I have to thank Dr. Joseph Hazzidakes for 
permission to publish. 

The clay of the large majority of the vases is of a rather soft nature 
and buff in colour, often, however, especially in the Adhromyloi group, 
slightly tinged with pink. The paint used is generally a sepia without much 
glaze, varying in shade according to its thickness and the amount of 
baking which it received. This normal clay and paint is to be assumed in 
what follows, unless there be a note, 


THE FPRAESOS VASES. 


The Praesos vases remained almost entirely unpublished, in the first 
instance owing to the illness and subsequent departure for India of Mr. J. H. 
Marshall, and afterwards because they were overshadowed by the interest 
of the later Minoan discoveries at Palaikastro ; Moreover the earth at 
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Praesós is of particular stickiness, so that the vases are in such a bad state 
of preservation, that work on them, except for the purpose of a special 
study of Geometric ware, would seem to be wasted, and such a study was 
prevented by the pressure of work in other directions. 

The Geometric Vases consist of a group from Tomb C,a large group 
from Tomb 53, and one or two from Tomb 20. There are also a con- 
siderable number of which it is not known from which tombs they come, 

Besides these there are a few pieces, mostly fragments of large vases, 
which, though they come under the heading ' Geometric, yet show signs of 
being later in date than the rest, and less pure in style; in fact they 
correspond with the Proto-Attic Class. 


Tome С? 


From Tomb C nineteen vases are preserved in the Museum of Candia. 
Of these seven have already been published.* The two lower rows of Fig. 1 
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show the remaining twelve. These are, from left to right, beginning with 
the upper row :— 


і А square ahaft-grave ехспүлінч! by Mr. Bosanquet. Sec plin and section, nnd description of 
its arrangement and contents in 8.5.4. viii. pp. 249 ff. The chief interment contained an unburied 
skeleton with an iron sword at the right side, and upwards of thirty vases. 


BSA. vii 250, amd Pl, IX 
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Хо. 20071 А bowl of a shape that is quite common in Crete, though 
usually the foot is less stunted. The technique, white paint laid on a 
ground of black, or rather of very dark grey, is interesting, as I. believe it 
to be confined to the Geometric ware of East Crete and to be a survival of 
the similar Minoan technique. 

Ihe pattern in white paint consists of a broad line below the lip, then 
between the handles on each side, three sets of concentric circles. Below, 
a dozen horizontal lines. Ht, ‘06 m. 


2002, A small hydria in the same technique 

Here, too, the decoration consists of horizontal lines, and on the 
shoulder on each side, four sets of concentric circles. Ht. *1 m. 

2016, A tiny aryballos. 

On the shoulder is a pattern of perpendicular bars, and below, a series 
of horizontal lines. This vase seems to be a stranger and a sojourner 
belonging to the so-called Proto-Corinthian ware, and is not even so far 
naturalised as to be only an imitation of that style. 

The presence of this vase in the earlier interment in this tomb 
suggests that the Geometric style lasted longer in Crete than elsewhere. 
Ht. *04 m. 


3850. А small pot in the shape of a circular tube. 

The spout projects, and the handle, now broken, starting from the lip, 
met the circle at a tangent. The ornament was mostly in parallel lines, 
but on the outside was a field of oblongs, decorated with perpendiculars 
alternating with diagonal lines. The use of this pot it is hard to con- 
jecture. Diam. *19 fi. 


2005. A large cup made in a grey clay. 

The paint is a greyish-brown and is applied to the whole. Ht -12 m. 

2001. A jug in the same technique as 2005. 

This shape either with, or without, the trefoil lip is not uncommon in 
Crete? Ht.‘14§ m. 


2006. A cup of the same ware with a single ear-shaped handle. 
Ht. 08 m. Two others like it were found. 


! The numbers ate those of 1he Museum Catalogue. 
* CI. Pihl, Arken Aiit. 1903. 
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2018. A bowl of the ‘skyphos’ shape. 
The clay is a coarse blue grey and there is no attempt at decoration. 
Ht. 05 m. 


1989. (Lower Row) A large basin. 

The pinkish clay is covered with a thin buff slip to take the paint. 
Below the lip there is a deep groove, and below that again a projecting 
ridge; so far from the lip downwards there is paint, but below the ridge 
there isa pattern of arched lines! On the bottom there is a sun pattern, 
the rays extending to the edge, which suggests ornamental suspension 
rather than use. There are two handles of the horizontal type. Ht. 135 m. 


3847. А plate of crisp red clay. 

Outside is a coat of red paint, while inside are three concentric circles 
of red paint, one of which is on the rim, On one side, close together, are 
two holes for suspension. Diam.-23 m. А second like it was found. 


2101. А round vase of which the sides are rounded over inwards. It 
has one horizontal handle (so-called seo), 

The ornament was apparently in parallel lines except round the 
middle, where there is à maeander, an ornament that seems rather unusual 
in Crete. Diam. "t m. 


1988. A wash-basin with a flat rim below which is a deep groove. 

Round the lower part are parallel bands ; between the handles is a 
square field of paint; round the upper part are traces оГ а white wave 
pattern over the dark paint. Ht. '12 m. 

The other vases found with the first interment in this tomb were two 
skypho, one of buff, and one of grey clay, ht. *13 m. ; a krater of grey clay, 
ht. 16 m., diam. “13 m. ; a plain amphora, badly broken and not brought 
to Candia; and a small jug, neck lost, cylindrical body with horizontal 
stripes in brown, shoulder at angle of 45°, ht. 06m. These I have not 
been able to identify. The large basin (1989) contained eight smaller vases, 
the miniature bowl (2007), and seven lekythos-like vessels which were 
completely crushed ; see the description in 2.5.4. үші, 250. 

With these vases were found ten clay beads of about '03 m. diam., 
two clay spindle whorls, diam. ‘05 m., two obsidian blades (in box 304), two 
fragments of a bronze vessel, and four fragments of three slate palettes. 


1 Compare the illustration or 1992, Fig. 6, where, however, the pattern is inverted. 
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There is also an iron sword-blade in seven fragments much corroded 
(Mus, No, 29), Fig. 2 


The length is ‘054 m., and the blade rises in the centre to a ridge on a 
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bevel; a hilt was attached by means of bronze studs, traces of two of 
which still remain. 
TOMB 53. 
Vases that certainly come from Tomb 53, which was excavated by 
Mr. Marshall, are preserved at Candia to the number of fourteen. More 
than these it was impossible to identify with the descriptions briefly noted 
at the time of their finding, but it may well be that some of those vases to 
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which [ have not been able to assign a certain tomb of ongin really belong 
to the thirty-nine which were originally found in this tomb. Doubtless 
many fragments among the number were not thought worth preserving. 
Fig. 3 shows the extant vases from this tomb. 
! This was 2 stall chamber tomb cut in the hard sub-soil on the west cide : : 
a qe - ! : eof the gravel ridge, 
which lies on the west side of the path from Vavelloi tà th& site of Praeso«, ihe only iE ی‎ 


found on that side of the ridge. It had a low Hoorway formed of three blocks of free stone, The 
roof and sides had crambled inwards, and it was difficult to asceriaka ith original form. ; | 
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Beginning from the top left corner they are :— 

1991. .Amphora. Ht.:345 m. 

The decoration consists of a groove where the neck joins the shoulder, 
and a series of broad horizontal lines round the belly. 

1994. Amphora, Ht. “443 m. 

The decoration marks a difference between the front of the vase 
and the back, The back is painted over to well below the shoulder, then 


УУС 





after a space come three narrow lines followed by two broader lines above 
the painted base. The decoration is shown in Fig. 4. 
1003. Hydria Ht 5 


$7 m 
The clay is particularly 


hi 
in the decoration, given in | 
times (the third, not shown in the illustration, is above the other handle) 
and is strangely naturalistic for this class of pottery. The arch on the 


ne and soft. The most interesting point 


"p. 5, 15 the bee which occurs three 


shoulder is also to be noted, Inside it the pattern is quite uncertain and 
the illustration only shows what can be made out. I think that the interior 
curves should be completed into S-shaped spirals. 
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1992. Hydria. Ht. 44m. 

Not only shape and technique, but also the decoration (see Fig. 6), bear 
so strong a resemblance to those of the preceding vase that there can be no 
doubt that both pots come from the same hand. The bee here occurs 
twice on opposite sides of the belly and it might almost be fancied 
that some Cretan Whistler used it for his signature. The shoulder 
ornament is new and decorative ; altogether this is a finer vase than 1993. 





Еіс 5. Fia, 6, 


The same running spiral should be noted on the neck of both vases; in 
both, too, the horizontal handles are decorated with a broad line above and 
below, joined by thin slanting lines, while the perpendicular handle, which 
in each case is flat, has a line up each side, and the outside is decorated 
with cross lines between perpendiculars except near the top, where there are 
two long diagonals. This handle pattern finds a parallel on an amphora 
from the Kynosarges site at Athens. | 
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2050.. Amphora. Ht. "305m. 

The clay is of the colour of red brick, and the decoration consists 
entirely of horizontal lines round the vase, except for a row either of spirals 
or the so-called ‘running dog’ pattern round the shoulder, Only traces 
remain, and it is impossible to tell which, 

2054. Amphora. Ht ‘272 т. 

The decoration is entirely in horizontal lines. 

3057. Amphora. Ht. 285 m. 

The decoration, which is the same on both sides, consists of a field 
between the handles (see Fig. 7) and parallel lines round the pot. The 
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shape and distribution of the decoration calls to mind the neckless amphorae 
from Thera. 

2051. Amphora, Ht 3m. 

The clay is coarse and blue-grey in colour, and no paint is used. The 
decoration consists merelv of a line in relief high up on the neck, and а 
groove where the neck joins the shoulder. 

On this vase is a lid (143 m. diam.) with a concave knob rising to a 
point of eight facets; itis plerced with two hoies on each side for attach- 
ment and is covered with greyish-purple paint. Whether it really belongs 
to this vase is doubtful. 

2060. Long-necked jug. Ht. "32m. 

The lip is broken oif but was probably trefoil, The decoration is 
entirely in parallel lines, 
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2003. Miniature Amphora, Ht. '128 m. 

lhe most interesting feature in the decoration (Fig. 9) is the band 
of circles on the neck, which shoot forth rays. The bare wedges on the 
shoulder may each have contained a perpendicular row of dots, of one of 
which traces remain, 


2056. Amphora. Ht, ‘213 m. 


There is no neck, but the jutting rim and the line in high relief on the 
shoulder should be noticed. The clay is thinner than in most of these pots, 
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and the vase very light. The decoration consists of alternating bands, 


and groups of three horizontal lines, but on the shoulder is the field 
shown in Fig. 8. 

No Museum Number. A one-handled vase. Ht. -o6m. 

Originally it had a lid, but this has disappeared. The sides are bent 
right over, the rim turning downwards into the vase. 

A buff slip covers the pinkish clay and the decoration consists of thin 
parallel lines. 


2061. Miniature Amphora, | Ht. *r17 m. Completely painted over, 
In the corner of the figure is the neck of a jug of the type of 
№0. 2060. 
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Besides the pots there were also found in Tomb 53 the fragments of 
two bow fibulae, a pair of pliers, and the end of a spoon with fragments of 
the handle. These are of bronze ; with them, but inside 1991, was found 
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a round whorl '031 m. in diameter, of fine brick red clay covered with sepia 
paint, See Fig. 10, Two pieces of obsidian were found together with 
bones in one of the vases of this tomb, 


PRAESOS, UNCERTAIN PROVENANCE, 


Those vases which come from Praesos, and belong to the ‘Geometric’ 
period, but which cannot be assigned with certainty to definite tombs, are 
grouped together in Fig. 11. As some lack a Museum number | lettered 
them under the heading of 'Praesos Uncertain, but the exigencies of 
erouping have upset the alphabetical sequence, 

From the top left hand corner they run :— 

2055 (K). Amphora. Ht. ‘244 m. 

Three broad belts are its sole decoration. 

(D) A small bow! completely covered with paint. Ht ‘03 m. 

2062 (H) Small slender amphora. НЕ. 252 т. 

Paint on the rim, handles and foot, three lines round the shoulder. 

2052 (1) Amphora. Ht “317 m. 

The clay is a grey-green in colour, and the decoration consists of four 
broad lines round the pot and perpendiculars on the rectangular rim. 

(E). Bowl similar to D. Ht, '039 m. 
D 
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2058 (L.  Amphora. Ht.:28 m. 

The decoration consists of groups of horizontal lines. There is also 
between the handles a square, bare field flanked on each side by three 
perpendicular lines. 

(А). А jug whose flat handle no doubt reached well above the 
rim. Only fragments remain, but enough to give the height, *136 m. 
The ornament is given in Fig. 12. 

The shape of the vase and the crowding of the ornament call to mind 
the Dipylon jugs, but in the ornament itself there is a look which 
is foreign to the Dipylon style, yet is hardly the look of the Praesos ware. 





This, however, may be due to the congestion of ornament. I[ look on this 
vase as an attempt at an imitation of a Dipylon jug. 

2007 (F. A'Toilet Vase, Diam. “175 т. 

The sides are rolled inwards like those of 210t. Of the four handles, 
three have three volutes and two bolsters, the fourth handle js divided 
into two, each with two projecting sides and a concave dip between. 
These are indistinctly shown to the right in the illustration. The ornament 
is in parallel bands, two being crossed by vertical lines, Compare the 
Corinthian vase in the British Museum A 1387. 

(С). Probably the lid toa low bowl, Diam. + 75 m. 

The top bears traces on the outside of two concentric circles, which same 

pattern remains distinct on the inside. The sides are painted inside on 
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the rim, while outside between two broad bands they bear the ' running 
dog' pattern. At each side there is a hole for attachment. 
(B) A small jug with trefoil lip and one handle, Ht ‘ros m. 
The decoration consists of parallel lines of varying breadth, broken by 
a series of seven hatched triangles on the shoulder. 


2068 (5). This vase, which has been held to be a copy of Corinthian 
ware—a supposition which, if true, speaks for a comparatively late date for 
the burial to which it belonged—was found in Tomb 20. Its resemblance 
in shape to 2101 and 2067, as well as its decoration, warrants its inclusion 
with Geometric pots. Diam. "153 m. There is one horizontal handle. 


Morini | 
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The decoration is given in Fig. 13. In the row along the top the chevrons 
only continue a short way, the zigzags completing the circle. 

(C) This is a jug of the same type as B, but less well made. 
The decoration is in parallel lines, between two of which on the shoulder 
are traces of a spiral pattern. 

(M) Fig. 14 shows the fragments of a bowl which were found 
inside K. It was of finer ware than most and resembles A in style and 
technique. The height was about ‘tim. This vase, like A, although it 
lacks the strong argument of shape, I am inclined to think a loca! 
imitation of Dipylon ware, 

There are four other vases from Praesos, of which there is no 
illustration. 
D 2 
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(М) A sieve in form like an amphora. Diam. base +135 m. 
The bottom is pierced with large holes and the decoration is in 
horizontal bands. 

(О). A fragment of a lid to once of the neckless amphorae 
common at this time and place, The decoration takes the form of a row 
of equilateral triangles round the edge and a series of lines parallel to 
their bases. The knob for lifting is painted over. 

(P) This fragment of a flat dish, or lid, requires consideration in 
connexion with dishes such as G, one from a house near Knossos published 
by Orsi, and one found on the road to Mirabello, which will be discussed 
later," The pattern on the circular bottom consists of four parallel lines, 
between the inner two of which runs a treble zigzag, then comes a leaf 
pattern, one end of a big leaf appearing, and to the right, part of a palmette. 
The bottom inside is decorated with a pattern which strongly resembles the 
‘egg and dart’ The diameter was about 15 m,, and the only remaining 
handle is of the type common in Dipylon bowls with ends projecting after 
the point of contact, suggesting an imitation of wood technique. | 

(©) The handle and part of the shoulder of a jug. It is an 
absolute duplicate of a fragment that belongs to the Adhromyloi group, 
viz. À 9, where a description and illustration are given. See Еш. эў. 


VAVELLOJ. 


Here, a5 belonging entirely to the Geometric period, follow five 
vases from Vavelloi village. They were found in a sheepfold about 
three-quarters of a mile N.E. of the village which lies near the site of old 
Praesos. The shepherd was enlarging his pen, and in breaking away 
а ledge of rock found an interment under it, and these vases, which 
Мт. К. С. Bosanquet bought from him a few months later in June 1904. 
The body was laid at full length and had not been burned. The vases are 
shown in. Fig. t, top row, 

А. Bowl Ht. "42 m. 

В. Сир. НІ, 1 т. Тыѕ rude pot shows traces of one vertical 
handle. Coarse wheel-marks are very plain. 

C. This clay object has a small hollow foot and an aperture in the 
spout shown to the right in the illustration; at the two extremities of the 


V. 4.4. 1897, p. 360, * Sec p. 3S. 
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ridge along the back are traces of a break, indicating probably a semi- 
circular handle. Length 'o8 m. The ornament consists of perpendicular 
parallels down the sides, It seems probable that the vessel held oii 
or some slow-pouring liquid. It may have been used as a lamp, but I 
know of no parallel to the shape. 

D. Acup completely covered with paint. Ht, 075 m. 

E. A bowl, Ht.-115 m. The decoration is the same on both sides. 


PISKOKEPHALO. 

There is also a small amphora (Ht. *20 m.) which was found a few years 
back near the village of Piskokephalo, in the valley that leads up from 
Siteia to Praesos. The most noticeable point in the ornamentation is 
a series of hanging loops meeting a series of standing hoops, the space 
between them being cross-hatched. Between the hatching and the loops 
there runs a bare border. 

MIRABELLO. 

Fig. t5 shows four vases found a few years back on the road from 
Neapolis to Mirabello. On the left: 

$16. Neckless Amphora. Ht. 275 m. 

This vase has a buff slip over the pink clay. The double concentric 
circles below the first broad band do not come out clearly in the photo- 
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graph, which moreover does not show above the handles the diagonals, 
whose lower ends are carried perpendicularly downwards on each side of 
them. 
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514. Neckless Amphora, Ht от. 

The fine shape is not uncommon in Crete! It should be noted that 
the two rows of double concentric circles, which also run up each side 
between the shoulder-field and the handles, are in applied white paint. 

517. Amphora. Ht ‘347 m, 

This vase also has a buff slip. The photograph can do no more 
unfortunately than display the extremely clumsy shape of the pot. The 
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decoration consists-of paint over the neck and handles, between which 
latter is a field containing six double concentric circles arranged in two 
groups; below are three bands of paint on the shoulder, one band round 
the belly, and a thinner band round the base. 

1013. The most interesting of these four is the dish in front, the 
bottom of which is shown in Fig. 16. Diam. 195 m. The strangely 
shaped handles are each pierced with two holes for the attachment of a 


- See Wide, * Nachlsben Myebestiscker rrr, 
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lid; there is no paint, and the decoration, which is in relief, is confined 
to the bottom. 

In all these flat dishes the bottom is decorated more or less 
elaborately, a fact which suggests either, that they were more for show 
than use and were kept hung up, or, that they may rather have served 
as lids, In thiscase the decoration is interesting, because it reproduces the 
scroll pattern which is frequent in the later periods of Minoan pottery. 
That this is a survival in style, and not merely a survival of one 
individual specimen, is probable, not only because other instances exist of 
the survival of Minoan methods, such as the technique of white paint 
applied to a black ground, but also from a comparison of this dish (a) with 
three others (8,7, 6). B is 594, a fragment published by Orsi! of which 
the decoration is a leaf pattern in relief; the handle is similar to that of 
1013, but more resembles the shape affected by the Attic bowls. Next (y) 
is * Praesos, Uncertain ' (P), where the shape of handle is that of 594, but 
the decoration is a leaf pattern painted. The last of the series (6) is 
' Praesos, Uncertain ' (G), where the handles are absent and the decoration 
is in paint. Thus (a) connects with (8) through the pattern in relief, 
(B) with (y) through the handles and common leaf pattern, and (y) with 
(B) through the decoration in paint All four, it has been seen, were 
found in the company of Geometric vases, and in any case there would be 
no reason for suspecting that the last two do not belong to that period. 

It seemed best that the four vases from Mirabello should follow 
the five vases from Vavelloi, of which the place, for geographical reasons, 
was clearly with those of Praesos, The reason, however, why these nine 
yases are here classed among the Praesos set is because, in date they 
belong to the same Geometric period as those Praesos yases already dealt 
with; those now to be discussed belong to a time which, while it may 
still perhaps be called ‘Geometric,’ is distinctly later, at ieast in style, 
and are rather to be compared with the Proto-Attic than with the Dipylon 
Vases, 





PRAESOS, LATER STYLE. 


These are fragments belonging to five vases :— 
г. Part of the shoulder of a large vase, probably an amphora. 
The neck must have had a diameter of og m. The decoration shows 


oA. Jd. 1897, p. 260. 
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a ‘Geometric’ bird in a high state of development; it is almost 


thoroughbred. 
Three fragments fit together and may come from the same vase 
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as 1. There is a slight difference in the birds, and the two fragments 
probably came from different sides of the vase, the two processions being 
separated by the handles. (Figs. 17a and б.) 

Elsewhere than in Crete the rope pattern, which comes below, would 
be, in a vase seemingly Geometric, a sure index of a later date; here it 
can only be corroborative of the impression made by the birds. Both 
these fragments came from the Tholos-tomb A described B.S.A. vill. 
240-245. 

The three (Figs. 18, 19, 20), which follow, were found on the 
Altar-hill (Third Acropolis). 

3. A fragment of a large jar, the clay being quite ^02 m. thick, The 
decoration is apparently part of a perpendicular pattern which probably 





Fie, 18. Fic. 19. 


divided the vase into two fields. The heart-shaped pattern seems a 
survival from the Mycenaean age. (Fig. 18.) 

4 (2573) Part of the neck of a large amphora found on the Third 
Acropolis. [t measures "19 m. x "I6 m. (Fig. 19.) 

s (2574). (Fig. 20) Part of the neck and one flat perpendicular handle 
of an amphora. This fragment perhaps belongs more clearly than 
the rest to the later so-called 'orientalising' period, It ts interesting as a 
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very early representation of the Siren, bird-woman, type, though it is 
hardly so early as the example from Thera,’ nor perhaps as that in the 
British Museum (A 438), which I think came from Rhodes. 


A long search through the boxes of Praesos fragments produced 
two fragments that joined on to ‘ Later Style ' 2, and one fragment belong- 
ing to' Later Style' 5, but did not reveal any piece that in itself was worthy 
either of publication or of preservation ; yet in the aggregate this mass 
of sherds is very eloquent of the nature of the Geometric pottery of 
Praesos ; what was chiefly noticeable was the great number of fragments 





Fig, 20. 


coming from huge pithoi, either in red clay painted in loops and spirals, 
or in a buf clay ornamented in relief. 

A fashionable shape seems also to have been the neckless amphora 
with a raised rim, and there were many ‘toilet' vases, such as 
‘Uncertain’ (G). Vases of this kind, varying in proportions, were in use at 
Praesos from the later Geometric period down to the fourth or third 
century. One or more were found in almost every tomb, The decoration 
consisted chiefly of spirals, zigzags and hatchings, while a line in relief is 
not uncommon, but at Praesos, at least, the macander and circle OCCUT 
comparatively seldom. 


' See Deagendorfl, 73«ra, Vol, ii, АЉЬ. 8. 
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ADHROMYLOI. 


Pigs, 21, 22, 2 


3, 28 show the group of vases which were found in one 


1, 
tomb near the village of Adhromyloi. These vases in general exhibit 
marked coarseness of manufacture, which is duc perhaps rather to the 
smallness of the majority, fineness of make being especially missed in 
small pots; they are not actually ruder than the vases found at Praesos 


itself. There are. two or three instances of applied white, and the clay 





15, 3131, 1235, 3109, 2234, 3127 ; : 


я 
3183, 3192, 3186, 3 


shows the pink tinge more often than does that of the Praesos group. 


Certain vases, similar in type to those discussed, are omitted in what 


follows from considerations of space. 


The inventory numbers are printed beneath each illustration, and 


those without a number are referred to under the heading A. 
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In all, this grave yielded one hundred and one vases, which are here 
grouped under shapes. 

The numbers in brackets give the numbers of extant vases of each 
shape, 

AMPHORAE (13). 

3150 (Fig, 28), Ht. '42 m. 

The shape is noteworthy for its distinct aversion to curves, and the 
handles are peculiar, being double, each having a second handle inside it, 
separate, but just touching. 

3186 (Fig, 21), Neckless amphora. Ht. 237 m. 

3182 (Fig. 23) Ht.-37. m. 

The illustration unluckily fails to show clearly a peculiar row of hooks 
оп the shoulder. Тһе flat handles have a broad line up each edge and on 
the back, between a perpendicular ‘ running dog’ pattern. 

3184 (Fig, 21), High-necked amphora,  Ht.'3 m. 

The three rows of short curved lines on the neck are particularly to 
be noted. 

3183 (Fig. 21). High-necked amphora. Ht. -313 m. 

Unfortunately the field of decoration on the neck between the handles 
does not come out clearly in the photograph. It consists of two half 
circles concentric on either side, while between them isa lozenge divided 
into four by two cross lines parallel to its sides. 

The space between this lozenge and the circles is filled by shading, 
the lines running parallel to the sides of the lozenge. 

32312 (Fig. 21). Miniature amphora. Ht. ‘o7 m. 

This vase probably had a neck, for there is a breakage, and a mere 
rim is not likely to have been knocked off. The concentric circles on the 
shoulder are the only salient feature. 

A r Miniature amphora, Of the same shape as 3212. Ht.-12 m. 

The paint is dark grey with white applied. Round the broken neck 
ran three white lines, below came a field apparently divided into perpen- 
dicular oblongs by perpendicular lines in sets of three, one of which i is 
loosely cross-hatched, Below come horizontal lines of varying thickness, 





3251. Stumpy amphora. Ht. -135 m. 
Between the handles was a field, along the top and bottom of which 
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was a thick zigzag line, while a loose, wavy line ran between, Below came 
a broad band. 

A2. Ht. 155 m. 

The clay is coarse and red and is covered with a buff slip, The vase 


scems to haye been completely painted over, except for the space between 





the handles, which had an A-shaped pattern, and for a line of 'wave' 
pattern round the neck and a line of hanging loops round the belly. 
A 3. Fragments of an amphora of very fine work, It is possible to 


calculate the height, ‘265 m 
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The clay is very hard and fine, and of a buff colour shading to a 
very pale grey; the paint is dark grey. The decoration consists entirely 
of horizontal bands, except for a line in relief where the neck joins the 
shoulder, and for a row of nine triple concentric circles between the 
handles. The shape had a good sweeping curve. 

3209. .À small amphora of peculiar shape. НЕ '16 m. 

The paint is a dark grey, and the decoration is purely lincar, consist- 
ing of parallel bands all down the pot. Where the neck joins the shoulder 


are a groove and a line in relief. 


Aa НЕ зт, 
A small amphora without handles. The shape is of singular symmetry, 





the foot corresponding to the neck in size and shape, while the belly is a 
perfect oval. 

Paint is on thé rim, then. comes a row of slanting lines followed by 
three thin horizontal lines. 

Lower down are two rows of ‘running dog’ pattern with-a dot 


between the curves. 


3205 (Fig. 22). Miniature amphora. НЕ. 135 m. 
The decoration is in horizontal lines, except for two fields on the 


shoulder, shown in Fig. 24. 
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To these figures, which appear to be dancing, | know of no paralle! 
either in Crete or elsewhere. The projections from the shoulders in the 
upper row appear to be intentional, but are incomprehensible. 


BOWLS (gj 

3246 (Fig. 22) Нем. 

This bowl has a closed-in mouth with an aperture far less in 
diameter than the belly. The shoulder-&eld shows two lines joined by 
bent perpendiculars between pairs of horizontal lines. 

3250. A Mat dish. Diam. ‘135 т. 

The rim projects horizontally, then comes a short perpendicular side 
from which the dish slopes into the projecting ridge round the bottom. 
On the side below the rim are two very thin lines in relief separated by a 
groove, lower down is another groove, on the bottom are eight incised 
concentric circles, The whole is covered with the dark blue grey paint 
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which is always found with the white-on-dark technique. Inside round the 
bottom are two broad white concentric circles, while outside on the slope 
below the handles (horizontal) are twelve double concentric circles. 

А6 А сое. Нет т 

There are two small quite horizontal and slightly pointed handles. 
The decoration consists of four bands, with hatchings between the 
handles. 

3261. A sieve. Ht. 04m. 

The bottom is pierced with two rows of holes and the whole is painted 
over. Above, are two holes for suspension, 
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BOWLS WITH A FOOT (to). 

This shape is very common. 

2222 (Еір. 21). Ht '119 m. 

Except for a high field between the handles there is paint all over. 
There the pattern consists of three pairs of horizontal lines, each joined 
by a row of short perpendiculars, of which the middle row is of rather 
longer lines. The inside also is painted. 

The other nine vases of this shape, of which some appear in the illus- 
trations, are of similar type. 


CUPS (18). 
3235 (Fig. 21). Ht. 07 m. 
A groove runs below the rim, on which are three horizontal lines. The 
rest is paint. 
3227 (Fig. 21). Ht.'075 m. 
Paint all over, except for a field high up, which contains six multiple 
triangles, six to eightfold. 


3229. This cup has a flatter bowl than most. Ht, 7065 т. Near the 
rim is a ‘running dog’ pattern, and horizontal lines complete the ornament. 


A 8.. Ht o7 m. 

The clay is light grey in colour. Round the rim runs a wavy zigzag, 
the rest of the pattern is horizontal lines, two of which are joined by 
hatching and two by a zigzag running between. On the bottom are two 
circles and within them two hatched triangles, apex to apex. 


3230 Ht. 07 m. 
Three lines and one ‘running dog’ pattern complete the ornament. 
The rest is painted over. 


3233. Ht ‘102m. 

This cup and 3228 are of a peculiar pattern. The clay is very hard 
and in colour a very pale grey, almost white, while the paint is a 
peculiar purple-brown. This paint is applied all over, except for the 
handle and a field opposite to the handle of each. In 3233 the handle 
has perpendiculars, while in 3228 the lines are horizontal. 
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Figs. 25 4 and P show the fields of 3228 and 3235. At each end of 
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the field in each is a raised breast, an ornament which hardly seems frequent 
among the Cretan Geometric pottery. Ht 222 and *O98 m. 

3252 (Fig. 22), Ht 14 m. 

This cup has no handle and might almost be classed with the bowls. 


JUGS 
ta) With Skort Thick Necks (6). 

3253 (Fig, 22}. Ht. 098 m. 

The jug is painted over but for five hatched triangles on the neck. 

2254 (Fig. 22). Ht. '095 m. 

The chief points of interest in the ornament are ап irregular rope- 
pattern round the neck, and оп the shoulder four sets of twelve 
perpendiculars separated by three squares, each containing a star. From 
the belly downwards all is paint. 

2255 (Fig. 22), Ht +12 m. 

The irregular maeander (Fig. 26) is like that of 2225. | know no other 
instance. 

3210 (Fig, 22). Ht. 099 m. 

This jug is ee peculiar type. It had a spout rising from its shoulder 

E 
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(now broken) and an arched handle over the mouth. The ornament is in 
horizontal lines, straight or undulating, and there is one row of short 
perpendiculars.! 

A 9 (Fig. 27) 

Two fragments which fit together, giving the handle and part of the 
shoulder of a jug which must have had a round straight lip. The handle 
s'i m. high and the jug must have measured ‘15 m. from lip to foot. 
The clay is buff and fine and rather soft, resembling that of the Dipylon 
fabric; moreover this type of handle, supported by a thin round stay, 
which comes just above the rim, is typical of Dipylon jugs; the maeander 
on the shoulder is also more Dipylon than Cretan in style, but the 
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dotted circle and the deep groove where the neck joins the circle are 
distinctly. Cretan characteristics, 

This description applies word for word to the Praesos jug handle 
('Praesos. Uncertain" (QJ) in. which, however, no part of the shoulder 
remains, morcover the lozenges on the handle are longer, so that there are 
but three. 


A to. Neck and shoulder of a jug like 2254. Ht. *08 m. 


(B) With Long Necks (7). 
(1) With Trefoil Lip. 
3192. (Fig. 21) Ht “15 m. 
A very rude pot. 


* This shape is not. uncommon in the Kourtes Geometric vases (cf. J.A. 1901, p, 311). In 
origin itis Mycenaean (cf, Fuitwangler and Lincheke, A/plemiwde Fain, PXL 66), 
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3197 (Fig. 21). Ht. 097 m. 
This fits in best here, for the lip is trefoil though the neck is very 
short. Paint, but for two bare lines round the shoulder. 


зто Нем. 

The clay is very hard and of a light grey-green colour. The 
ornament consists of paint on the upper neck, below which comes a 
‘running dog’ pattern, On the shoulder are four double flat triangles 
shaded, and with each a small triangle of paint at the centre. 

A13. A very rude oenochoe, Н® ‘15 m. 

The paint is applied all over but for a field on the shoulder which 
contains a horizontal zigzag line, below which are two pairs of per- 
pendiculars, the two inner of which are joined at the bottom by two 
horizontal lines crossed by short perpendiculars. 

(2) With Round Lip (11). 

In many the lip is so broken that they might come under (1). 


3191. Ht.'125 m. 

The ornament is horizontal lines and a field of dove-tailed triangles 
of paint on the shoulder. 

A TI. Ht 15 т. 

The clay is brick red and the paint is brown and white. The 
ornament seems to have been drawn first in brown and to have been 
painted over in white; this is the only example of the technique known 
to me. The jug has no foot, a low round perpendicular handle and a 
broad bell-like lip; where the handle joins the shoulder there is a ridge 
in relief, clearly an imitation of metal ware. Four treble concentric 
circles on the shoulder, two set one above the other in the centre, are the 
most noteworthy points in the ornament, from which the white paint has 
mostly peeled off, but has left ample traces of its universal presence. 
These jugs with very small openings may have been funeral jars for 
unguents. 

3104. НІ. ‘т15 т. 

The clay is greyish-green in colour while the paint is a dark bluish- 
grey. This jug has a bell-shaped mouth and a wider neck than most. 
But for one row of perpendiculars and a row of six cross-hatched lozenges, 
the paint is in horizontal lines. 

E 2 
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3196. Ht. "1 m. | | 

The clay is normal but the paint like that of the preceding vase. On 
the shoulder are ten cross-hatched lozenges. 

2204. Upper half of a large jug. 

The belly has almost perpendicular sides and turns to the shoulder at 
an angle. The ornament is in horizontal and perpendicular lines. 

A312. Ht't4m. 

This jug has a pear-shaped body and a ring in relief round the neck 
which is broken off half-way up. A triple concentric circle on the 
shoulder, the second circle being dotted, is the only exception to the 
horizontal lines. 

3211 (Fig. 22). Ht. 135 m. 

This jug is peculiar in having a spout rising from the shoulder. 


(у) Jugs of Arybalfos Shape (15). 


A t4 and A rs are of identical size, shape, and ornament (Fig, 26). 
Both handle and neck are unfortunately broken off; possibly 
they had each a high neck, but probably it was short with a round flat 


m nuu ua 
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Ато, J150, A T4 


lip and handle rising flush with it The work is fine and the ornament 
calls to mind the Cypriote pottery, for each side is decorated with a series 
of circles with a rosette at their common centre; between these, by the 
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handle and opposite to it, are seven small triple concentric circles. Their 
height is 085 пі. 

3199 (Fig. 21). Ht. 073 m. 

The decoration consists of three quadruple concentric circles on the 
shoulder, elsewhere bands of varying width. 

3200. Ht. 078 m. 

The clay is a very pale buff in colour. The shape resembles that of 
3203, The most noticeable points in the ornament are a series of rays 
round the lip, six hatched perpendicular strips on the shoulder touching 
at the top and so leaving bare triangular spaces, and a zigzag line lower 
down. 

3201. A very squat aryballos. Ht. ‘og m. 

The clay is pink and the paint white-on-black. The decoration is in 
horizontal lines. 

3206 (Fig. 21). Ht ‘112m. 

This jug is most peculiar, for neck, shoulder and belly are covered with 
fourteen rows of tiny circles. 

3207. This jug is of similar shape and size to 3206. The decoration, 
too, is in the same style, but consists of thirteen lines round the pot from 
which hang loops not quite reaching to the line below, Each contains 
a dot! 

3208. Like the two preceding, in all essentials The ornament 
consists of rows of arches alternating with two rows of small circles, both 
contain dots, These three must be from the same hand. 

А 17. An unguent-vase with an oval body cut off by a broad flat 
base, The neck is very small and has a trefoil tip. Ht. *12 m, 

The decoration is given in Fig. 29 and is confined to the front. The 
cross-band, however, goes right round below the handle, which rises flush 
to the lip from high on the shoulder; next to the handle and half-way 
between the handle and the field on each side, runs a perpendicular line. 

A 18. Similar to À 17. 

On the shoulder to right and left hang about eight short perpendicular 
lines. The encircling band is like that in Fig. 29, but has slanting lines 


1 A similar pattern occurs in the white-on-dutk technique on a vase from Kavousl, cf, 4_/. 4. 
1901, p. 146, 
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instead of the zigzag, it also is interrupted by the field, which, of similar 
shape to Fig. 29, has in the centre a bare perpendicular strip ; to right and 
left the space is divided into two, perpendicularly, the four divisions being 
decorated alternately with short horizontal lines and a perpendicular 
zigzag. The neck is broken off. 

A 19. (Fig. 28). Same type. Here, too; the neck is broken, but no 
doubt the lip was trefoil, Ht. "12 m. 

As in A 18 on the shoulder there are short perpendicular lines. 
Fig. 30 shows the field. 

A 20 is a lumpy pear-shaped aryballos. Ht. 093 m. 

The ornament is confined to the shoulder. Opposite to the per- 
pendicular handle are four concentric circles, to cither side of which are two 
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upward-sloping loops, above and below is a short row of perpendiculars. 
Close to the handle on either side is a hanging loop divided by a per- 
pendicular. 

(6) Gourd-shaped (5). 

This shape of vase resembles a warming-pan, but is probably an 
imitation of some species of gourd. 

3214 (Fig. 22). Ht. -205 m. 

Ihe decoration on each flat side is the same (see Fig. 31. [t isa 
strange pattern and leaves an impression that it is a conventionalised 
representation of some object; at either end parallel zigzags run up the 
edge of the vase, ending in the neck and handle. The pattern is 
unlike that on a vase from Rhodes! | 


not 


* Cf. Furtwüngler, /aáráich, 1885, p. 135. 
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3214 (b). Across the belly ‘19 m. 

The clay is pale grey and the decoration consists of concentric circles 
on the flat sides; the outermost of these is made up of shaded triangles 
dovetailed: nearer the centre, a cross-hatched disc, are three circles made 
up of oblongs. One waved line and four perpendiculars separate the 
patterns on cach side. 

3215. Across '12 m. 

This pot, which lacks neck and handle, bulges more on one side, which 
is flattened so that the jug lies steady. 

On the bulging side the ornament consists of concentric circles, the 
inner and outermost of which are made up of hatched triangles. On the 





Fig, 31. 


other side are two hatched triangles apex to apex, round them are two 
circles, within which curves parallel to the circumference fill the bare space. 

3216 (Fig. 22). In this vase the sides are almost conical. Across 
08 т. 

On the neck is a simple maeander and the sides have the usual 
concentric circles, of which one consists of multiple triangles. 

3217 (Fig. 22). Across belly ogm. Similar decoration. 

(e) Jug of Hydria Shape. 

3185. Ht ‘26у т, 

Fig. 23 just shows below the perpendicular handle an oblong field 
filled with horizontal zigzags. The other pattern on the belly and the 
shoulder pattern are shown in Fig. 32. 
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LIDS (6). 


3258. Diam. ‘175 m. Lid of an amphora. 

The paint is white, applied to red-brown. The pattern is shown in 
Fig. 32. In this ornament of rope-pattern and spirals there is no Geometric 
feature except the symmetry. The outer rim is raised and the two 
holes for attachment may be seen above to the left. 


я гр 


3259 (Fig. 22). Similar technique. Diam. '15 m. 
Round the rim are four grooved circles, then, in white paint, a circle 





FIG 32, 


from which fifteen groups of three lines min inwards to another circle, 
within which is a star of eight rays, each outlined and split by a line. 
Similar lids were found by Mr. Hogarth at Knossos. 


3260, This lid has a round hollow knob in the centre and a rim 
projecting over the edge. Diam, ‘11 m. 


The omament, in the same technique, consists of eight concentric 
circles. 


3256 (Fig. 22), A trumpet-shaped lid rising to a horse's head. 
Ht. “18 т. 

The nose is unfortunately broken. The clay is pink and the paint red 
and blue, The mane is painted in upward-pointing thin lines of each 
colour alternately; below the neck and twice lower down are two blue 


lines separated by a red line. At the bottom on each side is a hole for 
attachment? 


ICE 2348, 2350, 2355 in the Candia Museum, 
1 This technique is quite exceptional and produces ап effect much resembling the fourth 
century ware from Canosa in Apulia. | 
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A 22. The upper part of a lid of similar form. 

Short lines mark the mane and the projecting eyes are painted 
round, while on the nose and neck are encircling lines; оп either 
side of the neck lower down is a circle in double outline with dots 
between. 

3257 (Fig. 22). A lid with a bird for the handle. Ht. +136 m. 

Unfortunately the head is knocked off. Near the edge runs a line in 
relief. Along the bird's back runs a zigzag, and two shaded lines are on 
the wings; on the breast are two concentric circles, below which hangs a 
loop containing a cross." 

3243 (Fig. 23). This pot in the form of a woman supporting a hydria 
on her head, was completely painted over. The nose and chin are very 
much pointed and invite comparison with the features of the man-headed 
vase from Knossos published by Orsi in the article cited above. At 
Gournià Miss H. Boyd found the figure of a woman likewise sup- 
parting a pot and crouching in а similar attitude. These two seem to 
be onè step farther than the Knossos pot on the way from the making of 
pots to the making of figurines. 


DATING. 


The art of vase-making seems to have decayed in later times in Crete, 
and in spite of occasional specimens of black-figured and red-hgured ware 
of a poor sort, there is no lower limit, Here the Geometric style may have 
lingered to a much later date than elsewhere; indeed it is even probable 
that it did so, seeing that 2016 (certainly a specimen of Prote-Corinthian 
ware) and 2068 (which has been held to be a local imitation of Corinthian) 
were found among the Geometric pottery at Praesos. The upper limit 
is the end of the Minoan bronze age, the tradition of which still wielded 
a strong influence, and the beginning of the iron age, to which the iron 
sword from Tomb 53 at Praesos stands as witness. Beyond this it is 
hard to go, but it remains to consider the chronological position of the 
Praesos and Adhromyloi vases with reference to other groups of Cretan 
(Geometric pottery. 

| Cf Orsi, А.Л. 1897 far a similar lid, 238 in the Candia Museum j 769 is a lid of the same 


type bought at Kavoual by Mr. A: J. Erans 
0 Two similar lids, 770, 771, come from Kavausi, 
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I was able to compare them with two groups from Kavousi (the one 
from a single grave bought by Mr. A. J. Evans, the other excavated by 
Miss Boyd) and with the large group from the excavations at Koürtes. 
Unfortunately the only evidence for the assignment to our vases of any 
position relative to these, is of a negative character. 

The first group from Kavousi contains several close parallels to the 
vases from Adhromyloi, among them a lid with a bird handle (771), a 
gourd-shaped flat jug (778), and a small! aryballos with concentric circles on 
the sides separated by a line of small circles below and opposite to the 
handle (736), while the white-on-black technique, more common in the 
Praesos vases, finds a parallel ina hydria (713). 

The vases excavated by Miss Boyd include two trumpet-shaped lids 
surmounted by horse-heads, three flat gourd-shaped jugs, one small 
jug of the @ 2 class Adhromyloi, a large fragment of a skyphos similar in 
all points to those from Adhromyloi, and a jug precisely similar in shape 
and pattern to 3206, but here the pattern is in the applied white technique, 

The pots from Koürtes also include many cups, bowls and skyphoi 
of similar type to those from Adhromyloi, two flat gourd-shaped jugs, 
and many jugs of the @ class. It may be noted that the Praesos 
vases, consisting more of large amphorae, find fewer parallels than the 
Adhromyloi pots, which are on the whole of ruder type. 

There is one exception to this close parallelism, and that is the 
presence of the stirrup-vase in large numbers at Koürtes, while at Kavousi 
Mr. Evans' group has two, and the pots excavated by Miss Boyd have at 
least four, of the class, The total absence of this shape among the vases 
here under discussion, in so far as it may not be due to mere chance, 
presumes for them a later date, this shape being clearly a legacy from. 
the L. M. IMI. style, though, as it here appears, it has undergone a change 
and is almost on the way to a transition to the shape of 3211 (Fig. 22) 
or to that of the ordinary high-necked, round-bellied jug ; for it deviates 
from the usual low flat-shouldered type, being taller in the neck and having 
an almost oval belly! The stirrup-vase was a pot of eminently unpractical 
shape, and it is more a matter for surprise that it lingered at all into the 
Geometric period than that it died early in that period. 

The supposition suggested by the absence of the stirrup-vase js 
supported perhaps by a closer comparison between the horse-headed lids of 

* Cf. Pfahl, Athen, Ait. 1903, p. 96, 
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Adhromyloi and those excavated by Miss Boyd at Kayousi. The 
argument is drawn from the modelling of the head, which in the Kavousi 
examples (3697, 3697 û) is distinctly more ' Geometric ' in style; that is to 
say the nose draws in almost to a waist and then spreads out to a 
funnel-shaped snout, in the usual manner of the Geometric bronzes from 
Olympia, and also the eyes are on the top, not at the side, of the head. 
Compared with this, the Adhromyloi examples, at any rate A 22, appear 
distinctly more naturalistic. A similar argument for the Pracsos group 
might be drawn from the very naturalistic bees on the two hydriae 
(1992, 1993), an argument supported by the presence of vases which are 
clearly a later development from the Geometric style, though there always 
remains a doubt that such naturalism may be due as much to latent 
Minoan tradition as to incipient weakness in the Geometric style. 


SHAPES, 


Among the shapes a general lack of grace may be noticed and a 
roughness both in conception and execution. Especially noteworthy are 
the flat bowls with rolled-in sides (Figs. 1 and 3), the ring-shaped vase 
(Fig. 1), the gourd-shaped jugs and the horsc- and bird-handled lids 
(Fig. 22), All these shapes (except the first) are, I believe, not known out 
of Crete. A characteristic shape is the small round-bellied, long-necked 
jug. A certain solidity combined with a lack of curve is to be observed 
among the amphorae, a tendency, that is, towards the barrel form common 
among the large Cretan pithoi. A connexion with Thera, probable on 
other grounds? is hinted at by the presence of the neckless amphorae in 
both islands. 

The most interesting shape in this class of pottery is that to which 
the name hydria has been given, viz. the jug with three handles, one 
perpendicular on the shoulder, and two horizontal lower on the belly. 
This occurs with considerable frequency ; though common among the Attic 
vases of later date, the shape is very rare in the Geometric style except in 
Crete, and is not mentioned by Wide.  Pfuhl mentions only two hydriae 
from the Necropolis in Thera, and they both come from Crete? 

In the Athenian National Museum I could find but five examples. 


l Thera, VoL iL * Wide, GeemvefriscAe Maren. ? Pfuhl, Arien. Mii. 1963, p. 147. 
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One of these (10964) I am inclined to think Cretan in origin, not only 
from the clay and paint, but from the sparseness of the ornament, groups 
of perpendiculars on the neck alternately long and short, and horizontals 
round the belly. "Two are Phaleron vases, and the other two come, one 
from Eleusis (10905), and the other (195) from the Ceramucus. 

There seems to be but little explanation of the presence of this 
shape in Crete alone, for in Minoan pottery it is unknown. It is perhaps 
worth noting that jugs with three handles are found in the three periods of 
the 11—V strata at Hissarlik.* 

Of late years there has been a tendency, natural enough, to exalt Crete 
to the position of chief arbiter in all questions concerning race development 
and race change in the eastern Mediterranean. Of the origin of the 
Minoan civilization, whether or no it sprang from the East, nothing is 
to be said here. Whatever its origin, its art had a tenacious strength, so 
that, although it may perhaps be thought that the appeal to Crete has been 
made too often and too loudly, yet this characteristic of her early art, 
even in her adversity, in the days when her glory had departed, left marks 
which to-day justify the appeal to her and tell a tale which touches 
perhaps not her history alone but also that of the distant Greek mainland. 
For | hope that this article, and especially its illustrations, have shown 
that the distinguishing mark of the Cretan Geometric pottery is a 
combination of Geometric shapes and Geometric symmetry with an 
avoidance, so far as may be, of the straight line, especially of the macander, 
and a fondness for curves, together with a looseness and sparseness of 
ornament which are in marked contrast with the developed Geometric 
style elsewhere. 

If there were any doubt that these peculiarities were due to a strong 
survival of the Minoan ceramic art, the existence of the white-on-dark 
technique, a certain legacy of that art, should suffice to remove it. 

It is in fact a commonplace that in Crete the Geometric style never 
attained to its perfection, and attention was first called by Wide? to the 
fact that Mycenaean survivals in Geometric pottery were far stronger in 
that island than elsewhere; but to say that the Geometric style did not 
develop to its full perfection in Crete is an ambiguous statement. Although 

! Collignon and Couve, Noi. 413, 414 ; cL. Bühlau, /айтймей, 1587, p. 34- 


СЁ Лам, р. 449 (No. 433), pp. 6ro, 611 (Nos. 1141, 1143, 1146). 
! Wide JMachfohen Mybenisher Ornamemte, — Aden. Mit, 1895. 
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perfectly correct in one sense, this suggests that the Geometric style is an 
unbroken development of the Mycenaean style, losing gradually all signs 
of such an origin as the Mycenaean influence waned, This conclusion | 
believe to be as mistaken as the other conclusion which has gained much 
ground lately: namely, that the Geometric style springs in unbroken 
succession from a very different Pre-Mycenaean Geometric style, such as 
has been found at Phylakopi, and lately by M. Vollgraí! at Argos; this 
style being supposed to have continued in the hands of the peasantry 
during the Mycenaean age, the characteristic art of which was the art of 
their masters. The very fact that Minoan or Mycenaean tradition is 
found in far greater strength in Crete than elsewhere is an argument 
against both these conclusions.- 

If the second supposition be entertained, the question must be asked, 
Why did no such transitional period manifest itself in other places? The 
only answer seems to be that the overthrow of the foreigner must elsewhere 
have been far more sudden and complete. But the downfall of Minoan 
power seems to have been very sudden and complete. It does not seem a 
satisfactory supposition, even apart from the evidence, very strong though 
only of a negative character, that is borne against it by the fact that no 
traces of this peasant style have ever come to light in the Mycenaean 
period, not to speak of the lack of resemblance between the Pre-Mycenaean 
Geometric style and the Geometric style now under discussion, which 
until lately has generally, and 1 believe rightly, been held to be Post- 
Mycenaean. 

if the Geometric style were to be held a development from the 
Mycenaean, some reason would have to be supplied ta account for the 
total absence of any sign of that development elsewhere than in Crete. 
To say that it never reached perfection in Crete is to assume that the 
difference to be observed is one of degree. The difference is not one of 
degree only, but of kind, and may be accounted for by the assumption, first 
made, 1 believe, by Furtwiingler and Loschcke,* that the Geometric style 
is due to the influence of a Northern inroad. Whether that inroad was of 
the Dorians or of the Achacans,* presumably an earlier inroad of the same 
stock, is not to be discussed here. Topology, as defined by M. Victor 
Bérard, points out that it was the position of Crete, remote and weakening 


1 Д.С А. 1906, рр. 20 sey, 0 Mypbeminche Бали. 
з Ridgeway, arty Age of Greece, Vol 1. 
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to a new influence from the north, which preserved for the Geometric 
style in that island its peculiar traits. This style is not that of a 
peasantry, in Crete gradually asserting itself under a foreign yoke, which 
must be assumed (against such evidence as exists) to have there dragged 
out a lingering decline, while in Greece it rapidly died, and allowed the 
peasant style in a moment to spring to its full stature ; it is the style of 
an invader strong enough on the mainland thoroughly to impose his will, 
but in the distant island able to do so only partially, thus allowing the 
style which prevailed in the days of Minoan power to leave its traces when 
that power was dead. 
Г.Р. Окоор. 


TOMBS OF HELLENIC DATE AT PRAESOS. 


PROFESSOR BOSANQUET has kindly asked me to publish the contents 
of the following tombs found on the east side of the gravel ridge, west of the 
road from Vavelloi (modern village) to ancient Praesos. The description of 
the objects is derived in the main from notes made at the time of excavation 
by Mr. J. H. Marshall in 1901 (cf. 8.54, viii. pp. 231 ff). I have added re- 
marks on some of the ornaments (chiefly in gold and silver) which were 
discovered. 


Towns z—Small b.-f. kylix. 

Town 3 (unbuill)—Corinthian vase with four projecting handles; two 
pyxides, one broken. 

Towns 6 (unbuilt).—Burnt Ь.-{. fragments; amphora of common ware; two 
toilet vases, red clay, sepia slip; small common juglet with two handles. 

Tome 8 (burnt).—Bones; a few beads ; b.f. toilet vase; jug with high neck, 
of common ware. 

TowB 9 (roughly built).—Two silver pins (one illustrated below, Fig. 4, on 
the r, ; long-necked. amphora with high shoulder handles, intact (25:8 cm. high); 
toilet vase with rounded sides; shell ; iron axe above tomb, which was 1 m. deep. 

Tome 1a (built of square blocks; floor '71 m. down).—Silver ring; 
b:-f fragments; common vaše fragments, some incised with cross-hatchings ; flat 
vase, like upper part of toilet vase, in bright red clay with sepia slip, 

‘Toms 12 (roughly outlined and covered with irregular slabs; cremation).— 
Beads: bumt silver pina (P); part of iron strigil ; fragments of b.f. toilet vase ; 
bronze ring and more beads near the tomb, probably belonging to it. 

Tome 13.— Toilet vase, cup, and large amphora with double handles, all of 
common ware; b.-f. fragments. 

Towm 14.—Large amphora of red clay with bands of dark sepia paint about 
middle: common juglet ; fragments of another coarse amphora. 

Town 17 (roughly built).— Toilet vase with ivyleaf pattem; large coarse 
amphora; vase with cone-shaped base ; broken ring. 

Town 18 (black earth; head to narth).—B.-f. toilet vase to L of skull, broken 
toilet vase to r, ; one sard and two crystal beads ; bronze pin-head. 
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Town 20 —Corinthian aryballos, no ornament visible ; bef toilet vase; 
common ware amphora; round vase in pale red clay with sepia paint, decorated 
with lines, zigzags, and key-patterns ; flat vase with "safety-inkpot sides and one 
handle—-imitation of Corinthian (?) ; vase similar to last but one, with pale slip. 

Tows 21.— Toilet vase of plain red clay, with tongue pattern incised round 
shoulder (probably b.-f.); coarse amphora with tongue pattern in sepia on light red 
clay ; two-handled amphora with moulded rings on neck and incised parallel lines 
on shoulder. 

Towm zz.— Two bronze pins; bent silver pin; two crystal fragments ; small 
gold circle, ring-formed ; gold fake; two crystal pendants ; amphora of coarse 
ware, 

Town 23.— Toilet vase ; common jug; large amphorn. 

Tome 24 (built on three sides; hard subsoil on fourth, 220 x r'o6 m. 
Unworked blocks).—Two vaselets, broken ; shallow bowl, common: ware; two 
small ‘flower-pot ' cups; straight-sided cup with ' waod-grain ' base ; common high: 
necked amphora ; common small bowls ; broad-mouthed jug, 16 cm. high. 

Town 27;.— Head of bronze pin ; fourteen beads, mostly blue glass; two green 
beads; one sard bead ; fragments of coarse red pottery. 

Toun 28 (well-built oblong grave of squared stones, rather larger than 
ordinary bricks; head to west, and *52 m. below surface). Amphora with rr em. 
base, coarse ware; small bronze stud ; degenerate r.-f. vaselet ; toilet vase, broken ; 
lower part of. coarse cone-base vase ; burned amber ; silver reliefs—helmeted head 
(Fig. 24) and lion and winged horse (Fig. aa) ; gold and crystal necklace ; coins of 
Corinth and. Argos (latter with A incise); silver ring ; gold and crystal jug-pendant 
(32cm. high) at centre of western wall, near head (Fig. 1); two gems, one an 
amygdaloid carnelian, with decadent form of two-jug design, the other a three-sided 
limestone, much worn, with designs of (d) an animal with head turned back, 
(6) two animals with round heads, and (c) a seated man (7). ‘The gems are so 
worn and paltry as compared with the ornaments, that it looks as if they were worn 
as amulets.’ 

This tomb also contained the following objects not mentioned in Mr, Marshall's 





notes:—a Sphinx in double thickness of gold (Fig. 1); minety-cight tubes of cut 
and folded gold-leaf about 1*4 cm, long, very narrow (these were probably sewn on 
to a dress) ; two hollow tubular beads of gold 1*4 cm. long, and one of pale yellow 
gold, rather solid, about -7 cm. in diameter ; also a quantity of gold leaf. 

‘Tom 29.—Fragments of iron dagger or small axe (?) ; bronze stud ; beads. 

Toma 31.—B-f. toilet vase ; course amphora; copper ring (broken); ivory 
pendant; silver pins (Fig. 4 top and bottom) ; skull with. earrings and roundels 
(Fig. 3); b.-f. lekythos, very bad work. 

Town 33 (late).—Toilet vase ; common amphora-jug ; two-handled cone-base 
vase. 
` "Town 53 (cut in xovexoupa, with built entrance facing west).— Forty-four vases 
in all; bronze fibula with beaded bow (type similar to Furtwängler, Aegina, 
PL CXVI, 21); bronze tweezers; bronze spoon; obsidian (found with bones in 
amphora 6) ; fragments of a large disk of bronze with ray pattern, probably lid of a 
ча; iron fibula, like bronze, but much corroded; blue * porcelain ' as in BóAos 
tom 
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The gems from Tomb 28 are remarkable on account of the early 
period to which they belong. The three-sided limestone is probably of 
Middle Minoan date, the amygdaloid carnelian belongs to Late Minoan III. 
The objects from this tomb range over so wide a period that it scems clear 
that it was disturbed at some time previous to its excavation, 

Fig. t shows the body of the Sphinx (incorrectly restored as a 
Gryphon), a ribbed gold bead, and the gold and crystal amphora-pendant 
from this same tomb. The Sphinx is 2 cm. in length and is formed of two 
gold plates soldered together. The line of junction is concealed by granules, 
which are also used to indicate the details of the wing. The nearest parallel 
to this figure seems to be afforded by the gold plaques from Cameiros in 
Rhodes. The embossed figures of Sphinxes soldered to some of these! are 
practically identical with the one from Praesos. The Cameiros ornaments, 





Fi. t.—Oonp ORNAMENTS From Tomn 2% 


with which a scarab of Psammetichos I was found, can be dated to the end 
of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth century В.с. Another very 
close parallel as regards technique is offered by the Etruscan gold ornaments 
with fine granulation, The figure of a duck on a gold fibula from Falerii- 
is treated in a manner very similar to that of the Sphinx from Praesos. A 
very elaborately decorated Sphinx on another gold fibula from Vetulonia * 
should also be compared with it, These Etruscan gold ornaments are of 
about the end of the seventh century IC. Beads of a type very similar to 
the bead above figured, are found in the Etruscan tombs of this period,’ while 
amphora-pendants with body of amber and neck of gold or electrum may 

| See Thins. of Royal Ser. of Lat., second series, viii, p. 56$, Figs. 5, Û 

* Milani, Sindi e Mai, i p. 257, Fig. 25. 


"иі РІ. ТҮ, 7. а Ла ti, p. 131, Fig. tag 
"Лё Йй. р. 130, Рїр. 118. 
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þe compared with the pendant. Still nearer is the glass body of what was 
evidently an amphora-pendant found in a tomb at Narce! ; this, like the 
crystal body of the pendant from Praesos, is pierced, evidently for the 
reception of a pin connecting it with the metal part above. This sametomb 
at Narce contained also a variegated glass amphora * of the well-known 
type found in Rhodes? Cyprus, and elsewhere? with objects of seventh 
to sixth century date; the upper part of these amphorae bears a close 
resemblance to the Praesos pendant with its two handles of twisted gold. 
Fig. 2, a and 4, shows two silver plaques with reliefs from Tomb 25." 

That they are in any way connected with cach other seems very unlikely in 
view of their difference in style. The band a,on which is a galloping 
winged horse opposite a crouching lion, is clearly of early date, probably 
of the first part of the sixth century B.C. A close parallel is furnished by 
the friezes in relief on Etruscan ‘Bucchero Nero’ ware, which are almost 
certainly derived from metal work reliefs; very similar winged horses are 
seen on vases of this type figured by Micali, Mon. med, Pl XXVIII. The 
heraldic grouping on the plaque also recalls the like arrangement on [onic 
vases and sarcophagi. The destination of the band cannot be determined 
with any certainty. Possibly it formed the facing of a belt-buckle such as 
that indicated on an early Etruscan statue,’ or perhaps, more probably, it 
was attached to a wooden object, since there appears to be a nail-hole 
abowe the back of the winged horse. The semi-elliptical plaque 4, with the 
design in relief of an Amazon(?) wearing a winged helmet, seems to be 
work of the fifth or fourth century B.C. It bears a striking resemblance to 
the head of an Amazon on a bronze relief of about the fourth century gc. 
from Elis, recently acquired by the British Museum, The object marked ¢ 
is a thin picce of bronze (L 43cm.) from the @od\es tomb A* It is rather 
worn and pierced with two holes, apparently with a view to its being 
strung on a necklace. Its lozenge form recalls that of the bezel of a gold 
ring found in the same tomb? The ring probably belongs to the Geometric 

i Won. Ani Wy, onl, 318, Fig. 142, ! Jh. col 316, Fig. 159 

! Perrot ei Chipiez, Айн. аш Р Аз, ii. pp. 732 L; c£. РЇ ҮШ. $ 

$ Cemo, Ait, lii. Pl. EXXVL Figs. 3-5. 

i Ep in Phoenician tomba in Sardinia (Jan. Auf, xiv. PL. XVIL; cf. the bone amphora- 
pendant on à necklace on PL. XVI). 

* a measures abogt 7 x 37$ cm, é about 37$ x 3'$ cm. 


T Milani, Sadi e Mat, L p. 275, Figs 43 and 432. Cf. also the eilver-gilt belt from Cyprus 
in faded. of, Arch, foot, ii РІ. ҮШІ. | 
"Бес 8.5.4. vill p. 244. * Jd. p, 243, Fig. tt. 
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period, for its decoration is very similar to that of gold plaques and 
earrings from Eleusis which can be assigned to that period, The bronze 
ring d comes from Tomb 61; it has a cable border along both edges and 





Fic. 2—SILVER RELIEFS FROM Toup 25; HgoxzkE ORNAMENT, AND HkRONZE A*D SILVER 
Rincs. 


an intaglio design representing a head of Helios or Apollo. Its form 
would point to a date of the fourth or third century RC? A similar date 
1") "Ару. 188%, ГІ, ІХ. 3. 4, and 1395, ГІ, VT. 6, 7. 
* Cf. the lorenge-shaped berel of a ring of this date from Umlria (Mon. dmt. ix. Pl. VIL. 16 
[аб], 
ка 
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may be assigned to e, a fragment of a silver ring with the intaglio design of 
an eagle (1. of bezel, 2'1 ecm.) 

Fig. 3 gives two views of a skull—evidently a woman's—from the 
above tomb. To the forehead two silver-gilt roundels are seen adhering ; 
a third has slipped down on to the left side of the jaw. On each side of 
the head is a silver earring of the well-known spiral form, surmounted by a 
rosette* The details are clearer in Fig. 4, below, where the earrings and 
the rosettes by which they were surmounted are seen on the left. The 
roundels from the skull measure 4 cm. in diameter, and are decorated with 
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a stamped rosette of seven loop-shaped leaves. One of them is seen 
towards the bottom of Fig. 4. The larger roundel immediately above it 
(diam., 5*8 cm.) does not come from a tomb, but was found in disturbed 
earth south of the cemetery. The two silver pins, at the top and bottom 
of the figure respectively, are from Tomb 31; they are each 12 cm, 
long. The pin on the right is from Tomb 9; The head is formed of a flat 
disk with upturned collar; below is a smaller disk with incised rings 
beneath it. The type of pin is common in the seventh and sixth centurics 
ІСІ Ане. aw Soph, Cimm. Fi. XVII &. 


= Cin the development of this type see Hadaczek, OArrclbanct der Griechen t, үги. 
рр. Із Ж. 
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B.C! These silver ornaments of Fig. 4 belong to the same period as 
the Sphinx and amphora-pendant of Fig. r. The British Museum 
possesses a series of roundels in pale gold almost exactly similar 
to those from Praesos, In one or two instances a smail loop of gold 
ribbon remains soldered to the back. The use of these roundels, hitherto 
uncertain, is now explained by the discovery at Praesos; they were 





FiG. 4.—5ttvER ONKAMENTS, CHIEFLY From Tomi 31. .— (Scale t : 2.) 


evidently threaded together and made to form a diadem. Such, in all 
probability, was the diadem originally represented on the head of the 
Nike of Archermos(?)? The provenance of the Museum roundels, the 
larger specimens of which are decorated with elaborately granulated heads 
of Egyptian type," is only established in a single case (Melos). A roundel 

| Ses ep Waldsteim, Argite Aeraznim, Pl, LXXX f; Min, dnt, i. col, 516 (from. Megara 
Hyblaea). 


' H CH. i. Pls VI. and VIL pp. 393 E: Gardner, ScndMwre, p. 118, Fig. 13. 
u Cf. the example from Melos in Fontenay, Jine anckrus tf modernes, p. 151. 
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of similar type was found with other ornaments of the same class in 
Thera! The earrings from Praesos are roughly contemporary with more 
elaborate specimens of the type from Melos* and Rhodes?" ] have not 
been able to find an exact parallel to them, but an example from Asia 
Minor * may be compared, 

It will be seen therefore that most of the gold and silver ornaments 
from Praesos belong to that interesting class of ornaments characterised by 
the free use of granulation, by certain oriental affinities, and by the paleness 
of the gold, when that is the metal used, Such ornaments have been 
found in Lydia’ at Ephesus (where the recent British Museum excavations 
have brought to light many objects analogous to those from Praesos), 
in Rhodes," Delos" Thera," Melos and now in Crete. This last discovery 
brings them a stage nearer Etruria, the tombs of which have yielded such 
quantities of gold ornaments of a kindred character.” When the date of 
these ornaments is borne in mind as well as the places at which they have 
been found, it is only natural to seek their origin in Asia Minor, and 
especially in Lydia, The close relations which existed between the 
Mermnadae and the Greek cities of Asia Minor are well known. The: 
mountain-districts of Lydia—Tmolos and Sipylos—yielded the pale gold !! 
so freely used in the production of these ornaments. And lastly the 
existence of a similar class of gold ornaments in contemporary Etruria 
cannot fail to suggest that Herodotus must have had good authority for 
bringing Lydia and Etruria into such close connection with each other, 

| then, Mit, 1903, TI. V. 5, pp. 225 ff. 

3 dri&, Zell, 3884, lI. TX. 9 and 18, » Salzmann, Méregale dfe Camiros, Pl. T. 
trii Haz, 1892, p. 169, Fig. 45 ; cf. abo O/emisáa, ivi PL LXVL 1155. 

* Б.С.Н. іі Pls, IV. and V. pp. 1291. 

* Salunann, for, cv; Pro af ар. Soc. of Lat. foc. ги, 

Т. гей, gei 1884, FL. 1X. a1 andl TÈ 

"Atem. AM, loc, ca. "Arch. Zeit boc. cit. 


™ See Kara, Le Oreficerie di Vetulonia, in Std? e Mat. і. рр. 245 
W Ci Hil, Gret and Roman Coins, p, 14. Herod. L gq. 
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STAMPED PITHOS-FRAGMENTS FROM 
CAMEIROS. 


WHEN I wasin Athens during the session of 1903-4, Mr. Bosanquet 
handed over to me for study from the collection of antiquities in the 
British School a number of pit4os-fragments decorated with bands of orna- 
ment in relief! Two of these (Nos. L, IL. Figs. 1,2), the only ones showing 
exclusively geometric designs, form the subject of the present paper, the 
others | hope to publish subsequently. The pikos of which they are 
fragments, were enormous barrel-like jars of earthenware, used for storing 
corn, wine, oil, ete? They were frequently large enough to hold a man fez. 
the ‘tub’ of Diogenes was a Artos), and ranked as immovable furniture, 
being in general, either wholly or partially sunk in the ground.” 
Apearently they were constructed in sections, the joins being cemented 
and concealed by raised bands of clay (in principle not unlike the hoops 
of a barrel), decorated, as was only natural, in some rapid mechanical way. 
In the earliest times this decoration consisted of incised lines, later, a 
mould or stamp was used to print the ornament either directly on to the 
clay before firing, or on to bands previously cut out, which were then 
cemented on to the surface of the vase; finally a method of decorati-n 


! D desire tü express my gratitude to Prof. Roane md Mr Dawkins for much kind. help, 
expecially im verification of notes, ete , since my departure from Athens, also to the autharitirs in 
the Department of Greek and. Raman Antiquities at the British Museum, who have kindly afforded 
me every facility for a detailed study of the stamped pottery under their charge, The reproductions 
of the fragments are from the carefal drawings of M. Gilliéron. 

© Numbers of them were discovered in the magazines of Knossos by De. Evans, £5.44. vi. 
& 24, Fig. 4. 
na M vase-painting reproduced bry Walters, Filer af Greek Рату, її. р. 97, Fig. 126 
Eurysthena is seen taking refuge from Heracles ina sunk fitler, 
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almost ideal for its purpose was supplied by the introduction from the East? 
of engraved cylinders, which by simple rolling along the clay produced a 
continuous recurring pattern, Of this last class, to which our fragments 
belong, examples are found over an area extending from Rhodes and the 
Cnidian Chersonese on the east to Sicily and Etruria on the west; by far 
the most numerous instances, especially in the way of complete vases, 
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FiG. L—FRAGMENT No, L 


coming from either extremity? The Rhodian f; ej, of which the British 
Museum and the Louvre possess several complete specimens from the 
cemeteries at lalysos and Cameiros, are noticeable, both owing to the 
special character of their decoration, and also because the lower half 
(which was buried in the ground) is quite plain and devoid of ornament, 

- As we see from the eight-spoked chariot-wheel on a Khodian amphora with stamped 
decoration In the British Musewm (A 585), F infra, 


2 In No. |. the shapes of the spirals and the connecting vertical ridges are identical in the first 
and fifth coils, showing that a cylinder engraved with four coils was employed, 

* Must of the examples (apart from the Eiruscan) have been collected by Pottier, AMosumznté: 
pup i 9888, pp. $4-0.— To the list there given must be added the fragments from Datscha 


published by Dümmler, гем, Mit xxl, pp. 229-235, ane from Melos (Pollak, i. Taf. V, 1), and 
the Cretan instances mentioned Athen, Afi. xxi. 3 (cf. Savignoni, AJA. 1901, p. 404), 
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perhaps thus witnessing to the practical and utilitarian character of the 
people who made and used them. The cylinders employed, unlike their 
Assyrian prototypes, were almost certainly of wood, for if they had been of 
any more durable material, specimens would surely have been discovered 
before now ; moreover, the vertical ridges noticeable in all three bands ol 
ornamentation in. No. L (Fig. 1), which must be due to cracks in the non- 
engraved surface of the cylinder, indicate a wood, and not a stone or metal, 
technique, In this particular instance the engraver was either experimenting 
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Fig. z—FxAGMENT No. И. Рю, p—DETAIL rROM DECORATION OF A VASE IN ATHENS. 


with a new method of decoration, or had an unusually tough piece of wood 
to carve, as all three bands, inore especially the spiral and maeander (which 
seem to have been on the same cylinder) are in very low relief. 
Both fragments were picked up at Cameiros by Dr. Mackenzie * and 
both show the same scheme of decoration, viz. (beginning at the 
i. As Prof. Bosanquet points out to me, the grain of the cylinder would be vertical. 
* Ma, L (11*6 em. high, 17:6 em, whle, and 2:8 cm. thick) i of dark. reddish clay, amid 


evidenily formed part of a large Aitton No, I. {13 cm high, tt em. wide and 2*6 cm. thick) is 
ol reddish clay with a large ndmixture of. white. 
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bottom) a simple maeander pattern, divided in the second case into panels 
by vertical lines; then a continuous curved line, which in No. I takes the 
form of two rows of spirals one vertically above the other and in No. Ц, 
(Fig. 2) appears as a wave-pattern, of the type familiar on Island and Cretan 
pottery; and, thirdly, a row of hooks, turned in the first instance to the 
right, and in the second to the left, springing from the tops of a series of 
pointed arches. 

Fragment No. IL is broken off close above the hook frieze, which may 
have been succeeded by another band or bands of ornament (the level 
character of the break would be in keeping with this} and the lower part 
of the maeander is also gone. No. IL, on the other hand, where the 
ornament is all on a raised surface, and incised lines separate the different 
friezes, shows distinct remains of a fourth band above the hooks ;? the lower 
part, however, is plain. 

Double rows of a maeander pattern identical with that seen in Nu. с 
occur on the pitkos figured by Salzmann JVécrofole de Camiros, PL. XXV, 
and on the similar British Museum example in the First Vase Room, while a 
simpler form is painted on a Geometric fragment also from Cameiros? The 
scanty remains of one of the bands of stamped ornament on the British 
Museum fragment A 590" seem to belong toa pattern like the macander 
in IL, a simple form of which appears in colour on a Dipyion jar from 
Cameiros (15, A 429). 

The spiral pattern is, as far as I know, unique. With its one single 
thread, and no unnecessary ties between the different coils, it ts quite dis- 
tinct from the Mycenaean type, in which the thread tends to lose itself, and 
сасһ coil is connected with every other; compare eg. the Orchomenos 
ceiling pattern with the example before us. The same superfluous coil- 
connections are also seen on the Melos pyxis figured by Perrot and 
Chipiez, /Zisfoire de lr? vi Fig. 461, and on another specimen from 
Amorgos.* 

A continuous spiral in à single row occurs, on stamped pottery, on the 
fragment figured Salzmann, Aeeropele de Camiros, PL XXVIL, the pithos 

' Possibly a second. row of the same decoration, as on a Aithor irom Cameiroz in the Britih 
Miseum with markedly similar oranment to that of. our fragment. 

* Figured by Pottier, Varer du £owere, i. Pl. XT. A, 258. 

*' Exact provenance uncertmin, — Possibly Halicarmasatis, 


“Arien, Wi. xi. Beilage 1 20 S. 16, A 4. 
! z British Museum fragment A $592. 
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illustrated #4. Pl. XXV. and fragments fê. Pl, XXVL, t1, and Pl, X XVIT, 3, 
a fithos and fragments from Lyttos, a pitéos from Lithinais,? near Praesos 
and the British Museum fragment A 590, previously mentioned, which has 
two rows curving in opposite directions, producing an effect not unlike our 
pattern. Two rows superposed (both going in the same direction) occur 
on a Hittite cylinder figured Perrot and Chipiez, Aisterre de TArt, iw. 
Figs, 381, 382, and on another cylinder shown by Furtwingler, Antite 
Genmen, il. p. 7, Fig. 4. 

The stamped hooks which form the third band of ornamentation 
seem peculiar to Rhodes, though they are also found at Datscha, in the 
Cnidian Chersonese, where stamped pottery exactly resembling the 
Rhodian? has been discovered. Subjoined is a list of examples which 
show this decoration :— 

(1) The British Museum Ialysos prtios* (? decoration modelled 
by hand). 
(2) The Cameiros prf/os also in the British Museum. 
(3) The pithos published by Salzmann, JVéeropole de Camiros, 
PL XXV.; this has one long horizontal and two short 
vertical rows of hooks, the latter lying on their sides, as in 
the Mycenaean examples quoted later. 
(4) The fragment published by Salzmann, op. cit. Pl. XXVL 2. 
(5) Another fragment from Cameiros (British Museum, A 587). 
(6) A pithos from Datscha mentioned by Dammler, Athen. Aftte. 
xxi p. 233. 
(7) and (8) Our two fragments. 
In all these instances except (2) and (7)^ the hooks are turned to the left," 
as is also more usual on the painted examples (see below). In (1) the 
hooks have simple bases. ^, but in (2), (3), (4), and (5) the bases are more 
elaborate, and resemble those on our fragments. A single crotchet (turned 
to the left) also occurs in stamped animal friezes on some of the Caere 
plates in the Louvre. 
4 In these instances the apirals ape decidedly Mycenacan. 
* ("amdlia Museum, Nos, 1177, 1199, 12.8, 1576. 
3 See Dümmler in urn. M, xxi. pp. 230-4. Cf. below, p. 78, notes 7 and 9. 
5 Furtwangler a, Loeschcke, Afptenitcae Maree, Text, p. 5, Fig. 1. 
0 T have not seen (6), which is in. Berlin. 


* lí must be noted, however, that Pottier, Fura fu Lewre, L РЬ ХИТ А 396, reverses the 
impression óf [4], giving the hooks фа г, 
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The origin of the ornament. which was apparently indigenous in 
Greece, not borrowed from the East, goes back at least to Mycenaean 
times, It appears first as a simple hook springing horizontally from the 
top of herring-bone work ((3) above), cf. the vases shown by Furtwangler 
u. Loeschcke, Mykenische Vasen, vii. 42, xxxv. 351; or with a stem 
inserted, giving the appearance of a horizontal note of interrogation, 
successive herring-bone bases being joined! ; the hook sometimes expands 
into a spiral? and this, reduplicated, merges into the volute*; plain 
spiraliform hooks without bases are also found. Other Mycenaean 
examples show us the motive doubled, simple hooks springing from the 
top and bottom of cross-hatched rhombi * which touch one another" The 
lid of a Cretan /arnax? has for ornament a double frieze of ‘interrogative’ 
hook-spirals springing from the points of contact of a series of four-fold 
diamonds (ie. the complete herring-bone work), and a further development 
is seen on a frazment? which shows spirals issuing in pairs from each of 
the four corners of the central rhombus. The transition from the Mycenaean 
to the Geometric style is seen on the British Museum lalysos pitéos already 
mentioned, where we find hook-spirals springing from the top of herring- 
bone work, together with threefold diamonds and consecutive cross-hatched 
rhombi, associated with a frieze of hooks with plain zigzag bases, A 
Cameiros specimen of Dipylon ware” supplies a rectangular version of the 
Mycenaean eight-fold spiral just quoted; a more complicated example 
occurring on a Geometric vase! from the interior of Caria, and an oenochoe 
of the later Geometric style from Cameiros (British Museum A 437) has 
two panels filled with a somewhat similar design. An early Attic 


! OF cif. x. 65. 3 fb, xxxvi, 375. 

5 fh, xxxv, 358, ete, Cf, the early Corinthian skyphos mentioned below, and the Melian 
атар Боғас. 

5 Jh xxxv. 33ü. CE the similar form on a P.C. vase puhlished Marise үн ғат, 1803, 
pP 

? "The hatchings represent the same idea as the herring-bone, 

* Fartwüngler t. Loeschcke, Д/уйунї йе Разм, xxxiv. 34% Ci xxxiii 132, a "later" 
prodaction, where hooks nt three angles assume fantastic shapes. 

* foulun, B. C. H. 1892, p. 295. 

* Furtwüngler u. Loescheke, ef cf, xxxvL 377. 

"In Bertin. айнй, 1586, p- 135, No. 2945. 

па Лен. Mitt, ait. Tal Vi 

The swaatika seems akin to this windmill labyrinthine decoration, f we consider the forma 
which it takes on the Euphorbus pina: (British Museum, A 749— Salzrmann, Méerefole de. Camiror, 
Pi LOL), in particular that with the rounded corners and (he bract-like excrescences on each arm; 
these latter qu te possibly represent an original counterimlancing spiral. 
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( Dipylon) jar! shows us two rows of hooks to left and right springing respec- 
tively from the top and bottom of consecutive rhombi, each of which has 
in the centre a dot (the limiting form of the enclosed rhombi which occur 
on the Cretan Armer and the lalysos piros), and another curious vase from 
Athens? which includes in its decoration friezes of palmettes, animals, and 
Dipylon men, and is regarded by Mr. Dawkins? as intermediate between 
the Geometric and Corinthian styles, has a similar ornament painted round 
the neck (see Fig. 3); the hooks, however, are rather more rounded, and 
the row of rhombi is double. In the Museum this vase is placed 
between the Corinthian and Boeotian examples, and it may be-noted that 
four Boeotian vases* show a similar design, the rhombi, however, in their 
case being reduced to the limiting form of a zigzag line. Painted hooks 
fill vacant spaces along the top of a frieze on a large amphora from the 
Peiracus which also has an ornametitation composed of a double row of 
triangles" similar to the ray-pattern found at the base of Proto-Corinthian 
pottery. The connection between the double zigzag line formed by these 
triangles and the hook-ornament is shown, not only by the essentially zig: 
zag bases of the ornament on the examples quoted, both stamped and 
painted, but also by Proto-Corinthian instances in which the upper line of 
triangles is actually replaced by hooks! Painted hook friezes occur on 
fragments from the Acropolis? and also on a Dipylon prochoe? Detached 
hooks, with bases showing distinct reminiscences of herring-bone work, occur 
frequently in the field on Carneiros pinakes" and are seen in pairs on an 
early Attic vase from. Aegina!! ; hooks without bases are common in the 
field on Phaleron pottery, they also appear on. fragments from Melos, and 

i Jahrbuch iL Taf. 4. * Mar Mus. 313. 

sTo whom Î am indebted far the dmwing reproduced in the test. 

4 Athens, Nat. Mux. 250-2; British Museum А 56. 

! Athens, Nat, Mus. 355. 

î CÎ the Cyrene amphora published AnA: Zyn. 1581, Taf. tû p:i s Proto- Corinthian 
lekythos shown ANatixie degli Scavi, 1895, p. 136, Fig. 43; anid another published Arch, 2а. 1853, 
Taf ıo. r; also, for the general idea, a Leyden vase figured by Conze, zdmfümge der Aum, 
Taf, IIl т. We may also compare the double hatched triangle friezes on two stamped fragments 


from Cameiros (British. Museum a апа А $86) which apparently come from thè same pithor os 


the fragments published by Salzmann, f. (en TL KAVIL. gy 
t Notitie depli Simti, 1895, p. 190, Fig. 93- 
* CL the fragment, Athen, Mitt, 1895, Taf. 111. 
* Stackelberg, Griter der Zfelfemen, Taf. TX, 
W Ep. Noi À 745, 745-50, and 754 їп the British Museum, also j ES. 1555, PL LIX. 
№ Дуся, Zai. 1882, Tah 9. 
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are frequently found on Proto-Corinthian ware, either in friezes' or singly. 
A rudimentary form of the ornament is seen on the Leyden Geometric 
Vase mentioned above? and the arched bases occur (alone) on vases from 
Thera* and Boeotia? on a Geometric vase from Camciros" and on the 
handles of one of the Cameiros prthor, which also shows the fully-developed 
ornament ((3) in the list above), 

The strictly Geometric decoration of our fragments is quite in keeping 
with the other specimens of this stamped ware from Khodes, the only non- 
geometric designs on which, as far as | know, are the following :— 


(1) An archaic Lapith and Centaur scheme,’ appearing on five 
fragments? of which four seem to belong to the same 
pithos, 

(2) A frieze of alternating bulls and volutes,* seen on the frag- 
ment published by Salzmann, of. cit. PL X XVI. 2. 

In each of these cases the rest of the decoration, except for 
a leaf ornament on one fragment, is wholly Geometric, 

(3) An amphora in the British Museum (A 585) with stamped 
decoration, the Eastern origin of which is shown by the 
cight-spoked wheel, has as the subject of one of its friezes 
a chariot procession, recalling those on some of the Caere 
pithor ; bands of lotus and lotiform pattern, together with 
a guilfocke and Mycenacan-like spirals, complete the 
ornamentation, the foreign (fz. non-Greel:) elements in 
which are very apparent. This perhaps represents one of 
the earliest attempts to assimilate the new method of 
vase-decoration. 


HF As on azryballi from Camelros in tbe. Hritish Museum (A rosg, 1058). 
= Cf the British Museum vase A 474. 

U Conte, Anpdage der Anes’, Tal. HEE | 

4 Athens, Nat. Mos. tet Vase Room, Case 8, Tomb 85, 

Пектин and Chipice, Mifare а Гн, vii Fig. QL. 

п Тиет, Рин r Louvre, ik VL. t1, A 288, 

T CE the Datscha fragment Arken, Win. xei. jh 230, Fig. 1. 





 " Fe he British Museum fragments iod and A 586, and those figured by Sal 


Niop ie Camiret, PL XXVIL 4, 5, and Pl, XXVI t. The décoration of the lust i» almost 
identical with that af the above-mentioned fragment fram Datecha, 
* Cf, the second Datecha fragment athew, М/Н. xal. p. 232, Fig. 2, 
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We have then, practically speaking, in Rhodes only four separate 
instances of the occurrence of figure-designs, and in one of these Oriental 
influences are very evident; as against this, the Geometric examples 
include, besides our two fragments, the pithot from Ialysos and Cameiros in 
the British Museum, a third published by Salzmann, of. ctf. PL. AAV. 
fragments A 587 and A 592 in London, with others figured by Salzmann, 
ap. cH. Pl. XXVII. 2, 3. 

In other places where remains of this cylinder-stamped pottery have 
come to light, figure designs are predominant, except in Crete, where they 
divide the field with the Geometric. Some unpublished fragments from 
Melos, show Centaurs, Sphinxes, charioteers and lions, with scarcely апу 
Geometric decoration, and this latter element is practically non-existent 
on examples from the mainland of Greece and the Etruscan ware still 
farther west. 

The Geometric tradition would thus seem to have been particularly 
strong in the south-east corner of the Aegean, and the people conservative 
and possibly primitive, at the epoch to which the stamped pottery belongs ; 
the Rhodian craftsman, while taking over the cylinder for purposes of decora- 
tion from the East, yet shrank, for the most part, from reproducing the 
human beings and fantastic creatures which he found on his originals, 
substituted for the hard and durable stone the more easily-worked but 
perishable wood, and proceded to engrave upon it the varying combina- 
tions of line and circle, triangle and point, so dear to his orderly, if unpro- 
gressive, imagination. 

By what race or under what circumstances this rigidly Geometric ware 
was produced is a very interesting problem. The cylinder does not appear 
to have been long used for purposes of decoration, and we have noticed 
that as we trace the stamped ware westwards the Geometric tendency 
becomes gradually eliminated. In Rhodes itself, too, igure-designs rapidly 
come into vogue on the painted pottery. Is it a question of race pre- 
dominance, or merely of the development of style? Future investigation 
will perhaps supply the answer. 

1. L. STOKES. 


DIPYLON VASES FROM THE KYNOSARGES 
SITE. 


[N the spring of 1896,a small excavation conducted by Mr. Cecil 
Smith, then Director of the British School, resulted in the discovery of 
the site of the Kynosarges gymnasium on the left bank of the Ilissus below 
Callirrhoe. 

The excavation also brought to light a considerable number of 
'Dipylon' tombs. — It is unfortunate that, according to the law as it then 
stood, the larger part of the vases found in these tombs passed into 
the hands of the owner of the site and are now beyond reach, but a 
certain number are preserved in the Museum of the British School, 
and these, to judge from a photograph of some of the lost vases, I believe 
to be good representatives of the whole group, I have to thank Mr. Cecil 
Smith for permission to publish them. 

There are in all forty-four vases, many unfortunately very fragmentary. 
Besides these there are three pieces which show traces of later oriental 
influence, The numbers are those of the Museum Catalogue. 


THE GEOMETRIC VASES. 


The decoration of these vases is for the most part purely linear. The 
human figure appears only twice (31 and 83), the horse only once (31), 
while there are only five examples of birds (14,18, 25, 30,91). They are as 
a rule small, and the decoration is thus generally coarse, The motives are 
those usual with this class of pottery,—parallel lines, perpendicular and 
horizontal maeanders, rows of dots, zigzags perpendicular or horizontal, 
circles joined by tangents, hatched triangles and lozenges. The swastika 
occurs only four times (8, 9, 12, 30). 
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A general fondness is shown for dividing up the chief bands of 
decoration into square fields, which, according to recent theories," points to 
a relatively late date, Against this should be placed the rarity of human or 
animal figures, which has been thought a mark of early date, if the 
importance of this point were not discounted by the small size and general 
rudeness of the greater number. 

Those most worthy of note are seventeen bowls, remains of four 
amphorae, remains of five jugs, two miniature jugs, three small cups, three 
tiny lekythi, one plate, one sieve and one lid of a bowl. These, for 
greater convenience of treatment, are grouped by shapes. 

The clay and paint are uniformly of the normal Dipylon type, 
the latter varying from black to red according to the amount of baking. 


JUGS. 
(a) 83. Fig.1. Ht.:363 m. 
This vase falls into Wide's Class (а), the shape with sharp lip, thick 
neck and high flat handle with the suppart being frequent in Attica. The 
maeander on the neck calls for note as a variant of the complicated type 





assigned by Poulsen to the ‘strong style’ of Dipylon ware^ Of the 
decoration on the shoulder, the left centre is gone, but enough remains to 
make it certain that it was symmetrically arranged on either side of a central 
symmetrical scene exactly opposite to the handle; also the one pro- 
! Cf. Dragendorff, Thera ii parimi ; Wide, Geometrinis Ричен, р. бі. 
1 Poulsen, Ze Puiepioneriber nnd die Difyélsmsaten, FL TIT, 
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jecting breast implies another on the left side; they are, I think. mot fare 
on this style of vase. 

The central scene (Fig.-2 (4) below), to which I can hardly find a parallel, 
requires more detailed description, On the right a man is sitting on a 
square cross-hatched seat looking left towards an oblong chequered table, on 


the right corneg of which is a cri oss hatched triangle, and to the left a cross- 
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hatched shield of the ' Théban' ог 'notched' type. Further to the left 
comes the break in the vase, but a fragment on the same level is preserved, 
representing the lower half of a cross-hatched square of exactly the 
same width as the man's seat, and as it is just the same distance to 
the left of the centre of this band of ornament (ie. the paint exactly 


opposite to the handle) as the man's seat is to the right of it, it is almost 
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certain that the scene was symmetrical and represented two seated men 
with the table, triangles and shield between them ; moreover in the right 
hand part there are two zigzags in the field, and above the shield to the left 
* is the end of a zigzag corresponding with the upper of these two. i 

The temptation is strong to see „in the table and triangle a horned 
altar, but the hatched triangle is fréquently used to fill vacant spaces, and 
appears for that purpose on this very vase, while the band of chequers 
lower down, makes it doubtful if the table had any more significance. 

The chief interest lies in the object or objects which the man holds. 
The arms, extended and bent, hold each a staff with a pointed spade- 
shaped knob at the end, that in the left pointing downwards, while that in 
the right points up. It is possible, but not likely, that theyjoined in the 
middle, (for the vase has a crack just between the two hands), in which case 
it might be a weapon grasped like a quarter-staff. The nearest parallel 
which I know is a fragment from the Heraeum of Argos,! where the article 
has a cross-bar below the knob, but unfortunately the fragment is broken 
away, so that it is impossible ta see whether it had a second knob at the 
lower end ; if not, the shaft is longer than on our vase. 


(0) r4, Fig.3. Greatest Ht. ‘124 m, А 

The neck of a jug belonging to Wide's Class IIb), 

A happy carelessness breaks the symmetry of the main band of 
ornament. The design of the centfal field is rather strange ;—a circle with 
projecting rays, inside which a series of small dotted circles are arranged in 
a ring; inside again is a circle of dots with a star at the centre; while a star 
fills each corner of the square field, In the Athenian National Museum а 
vase of the same class (No, 210) * has an almost exactly similar design. 

(c, d, e) 28, 85, 86. | 

Fragments of Dipylon oenochoae. 28 is smaller than the other two, 
and is more graceful than is usual, the body being more slender and oval. 
All are decorated with lines and zigzags ; 28 has triangles and * Geometric ' 
birds, while 86 has a maeander, Of 85 and 86 only the necks remain. 
86 with its narrow neck falls well into Wide's IIb} class" but 85 is 
exceptional in its short thick neck, for Wide emphasises the long narrow 
neck as a characteristic of the Dipylon oenochoac. 


' Cl Angie erasum, Vol. d. PL LVIT, 5. 
! Wide, 2p. d£. Fig. 81. ! OP. cf. Figs. uo, gr. 
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(fandg) 22,25. Fig.4. Ht.(22)'06 m, (25) '08 m. 

Two miniature jugs with trefoil lip, very modern in shape but rude in 
make and covered with paint. Three local jugs found at Thera may 
be compared with these.! 

BOWLS. 


(4) I. Fie. §. Ht. circ, ‘115 п. 

This shape with high handles rising above the brim is supposed by 
Wide* to be a Mycenaean survival. Poulsen * considers that both it and 
the Mycenaean two-handled cup, as well as the Greek Cantharos, are 
derived from a primitive shape, of which the nearest examples are found in 
the Cypriote Bronze Age pottery, while the Trojan cup, the ewag augi- 
xiTeAAos of Schliemann, is another variant. The shape is thus not 





Fig, 4 Ен 5. 


peculiarly or even very commonly Geometric. The nearest parallels both in 
shape and ornament are 851 in the National Museum at Athens, and 695 
in the Museum at Eleusis, while Furtwangler and Lóschcke show a kindred 
shape existing in Mycenaean times.* 

(1) z. Fig. 6; bottom. Ht. 08 m. 

The shape is not 'Geometric, for the nearest parallel is No. 76 in 
Mytentsche Fasen, The ornament, too has an element foreign to the 
style—a band consisting of two thin lines joined by thick, curved, slightly 
slanting lines; a similar ornament appears on a Mycenaean cup of quite 


| Pfuhl, Affen. Maff. 1503, Betlnge ix. 2 and 5. t Wide, àf. cH. p. $8, Fig. 116, 
3 Poulsen, йм, «Мт, 190% 5 Afyénnischa Fasen, FL X LIV, t1 and 15. 
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3 
different shape from Melos! И should perhaps be classed as a Mycenacan 
survival. 

(7) 12. Fig. 6, middle left. НЕ, 055 m. 


The graceful curve and upright pointed handles are interesting. 


A parallel comes from Thera,’ and two similar bowls, but with mouths 
more closed in, come from Adhromyloi near Praesos in Crete? The 


decoration is rather rude and slightly unusual 
(бу ло. Fig. 6, middle right. Ht. '069 m. 


The vase is chiefly remarkable for the graceful curve of its outline, rare 





among Geometric bowls, to which Wide gives no parallel, and for the care 
shown both by painter and potter. 

(Гу 6. Fig. 6, top left. Ht. 08 m. 

The shape is interesting, being higher than the Dipylon type and 
without the projecting ends to the handles, The nearest parallel is not 
among Geometric vases but in Mycenaean pottery." 

Су. Руд, РІ. ХХУ. 10,11. * Tárra, Vol. iL р, 157, АЪЬ, 392, 39 


0 Same Geometric pottery from Crete, Fig. 22, Nos, 3246, 3245, р. 45. 
4 Furtwangler ond Lischcke, of, cet, PL XLIV. i0. 
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(m) 9. Fig. 6 top right. Ht. 093 m. 

One of four of the regular Dipylon type. — All four (7, 8, 9, 87) are of 
the variety with the pierced high foot. 9 shows the greatest care. The 
swastika is the only point in the ornament calling for note, but is not 
uncommon on this type of bowl The handles with projecting ends are 
probably reminiscent of a wood technique, though Poulsen! points to the 
breasts common on primitive vases as the origin of this fonn, looking on a 
bowl at Eleusis, where the two breasts appear directly bent to the horizontal 
handles on each side, as its immediate forerunner, needing but a step to 
mane the breasts part of the handle, This hardly seems plausible. 

(№) 25. Diam. +136 м, 

Lid belonging to one of the same class of bowl, "The decoration is in 
parallel lines. A concave knob forms the handle. 

The collection also contains two small uninteresting bowls (4 and 5) 
and fragments of six more (3, 17, 82, 88, 89,91), Of these, 3 is interesting 
from its shape, approaching that of 6 and because it is decorated inside as well. 
The bottom has a star ornament and the rest of the ornament comprises 
parallel lines and zigzags. 17 is a very shallow bow! painted over but for 
one broad band containing à series of hatched ovals. 91 has a row of 
birds, 

AMPHORAE, 


There are remains of only four, 

(2) 30. Fig. 7. Ht "205 т, 

The pot was large, as the thickness (OI m. to ‘o2 m.) and the small 
amount of curve, show. The swastika and the birds are the only note- 
worthy features. It is part of the neck, which was a concave cylinder, 

(0) 84. Fig. 8 Diam. 178 m. 

The rounded lip and handles put it into Wide's Class L, in which the 
decoration is chiefly on the neck, 

(g) 31. Fig. 2 (0). Greatest Ht 052 m. 

A fragment from the belly of a rather small amphora. The scene 
represents a procession of warriors; the chief points of interest are the 


small horse's head in the field between the chariots and the square shield 


1 Poulsen, af, cif, р. 89. 
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of the hinder warrior on the front chariot. The small horse's head appears 


again on vase 822 in the Eleusis Museum, just in the same position ; the 
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square shield is unusual, and, as far as 1 know, finds parallels only 
on a vase fragment in the Louvre,’ on a fragment found ‘on the Acropolis, 
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and on a piece of vase found in 1891 during the excavations in Piraeus 
Street? The drawing, though rude, yet shows signs rather of carelessness 


i Ct Perrot am! Chiplez, Vol. vii. Fig. 67. з Сү. Alten, Aft, 1592, p. 215. 
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than of lack of skill, so that the vase should be placed comparatively late 
in the Dipylon series! 
(r) 19. Fragment of a small amphora. Greatest Ht. ‘085 m. 
Decoration, bands of paint and a row of triangles. 


OTHER SHAPES. 


(f) 11. Fig.9. Diam. '17 m. 

A flat dish, Inside on the rim are eight sets of twelve perpendiculars ; 
the rest is painted over. The outside is more elaborate (* false spirals’ and 
concentric circles, the innermost on the bottom having many radii), and 
this, with the handles attached flush with the rim, seems to point rather to 
an ornamental than to a practical use. Such plates were probably hung 





Fia. 9, Fig. ва. 


face to the wall; two similar plates from the Sellada cemetery at Thera 
are of the local ware and very like in decoration? but a closer parallel is 
the Dipylon plate from the town hill cemetery at Thera? Wide does 
not mention this shape. 

20, 27, 90 are three small cups, hts. 03 m,, ‘O47 m., ‘O47 m., with one 
handle, 20 has rude parallel lines and zigzags, 27 and oo are painted over 
but for cross lines on the handle, 79 and 80 are tiny plates painted over ; 
42 and 43 are thin miniature lekythi without handles, and 24 is a stumpy 
miniature lekythos with a short perpendicular handle; all three are 


! Cf. Wide, ep. cif. Fig. 96. * CL. ZAera, Vol. il Ch. iv. alib, 361, 362. 
* Pfuhl, then, Mitt, 1903. Beilage xxv. 3. | 
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painted over. There is also (44) a sausage-shaped lump of clay rudely 
decorated with cross-lines with dots in the squares, from the middle of 
which something has been broken off. It may be the base of a small vase. 
Lastly, there is a fragment that may be part of a handle with projecting 
knobs, but apparently it had also a bump projecting from the lower side 
down the vase at the points of junction; it is decorated with crossed 
lines and dots. 

Resides the vases there is a disc-shaped clay sieve with holes in five 
circles (Fig. 10); inside vase 750 in the Eleusis Museum is a similar sieve ; 


both are the same size, circ. 103 diam. 
VASES SHOWING EASTERN INFLUENCE, 


Of these there are five belonging to the succeeding period, One has 
been published by Mr. Cecil Smith. 


ҮЙ ^ 





Of the rest (Fig. 11), three belong to the Proto-Attic or Phaleron style, 
while the fourth is, I think, Proto- Corinthian. 


A—Phaleren Ware, 


(ау 21. To the left in Fig. 11. Ht. 047 m. 
This small cup is very near in style to the pure Geometric; there is 
no definite oriental element, but a touch in the drawing of the horses 


! CE 7H. S. 1902, p. 29. 
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is foreign to the Geometric style; moreover a comparison with a vase in 
the British Museum (figured by Bohlau)! justifies its separation from that 
style. Shape and scheme of decoration (parallel lines and a procession of 
quadrupeds) are very similar in both vases, as is also the style of drawing, 
but the British Museum vase does show those definitely oriental elements 
which the Kynosarges vase lacks, namely the lion and the plants, and thus 
allows the certain attribution of the latter to the Proto-Attic class. 

(b) 78, (Below, to the right in Fig. 11.) А fragment from the lid of 
à pyxis. 

(с) 15. (Above,to the right in Fig. 11.) Dimensions '034 tn. x '07 m. 

A fragment of a neck. Palmette and spirals combined with hatched 
triangles clearly place it in the Proto-Attic class, 


B.—Proto-Corintitian. 


(4) 26. (Centre Fig. 11.) Ht. 078 m. 

Perhaps an Attic imitation, in view of the lack of care in the decoration, 
and the rarity in Athens of genuine Proto-Corinthian ware, of which the 
only certain example scems to be 768 in the Athenian National Museum.* 

The preseuce of these five 'orientalising ' vases perhaps strengthens 
the impression that these Dipylon graves are late in the ‘Geometric’ 
period, Seven pieces call for special note as being exceptional among 
Dipylon vases — The figure scene on 83 may be due merely to a freak of 
taste, and the cause of the unusually thick neck of the oenochoe (85) 
is probably no further to seek ; the other five, however, must owe their 
peculiarities to some outside cause. 1,6, and 10 are strange only in shape ; 
1 and б find parallels in Mycenaean ware; but 10 finds none to the 
graceful curve of its outline, which is in strong contrast to the strictly 
Geometric nature of its decoration. 

The remaining pair diverge, both in shape and in decoration, from the 
strict Geometric type; 2 is frankly reminiscent of Mycenaean work, 
finding a near parallel to its shape in 76 of Furtwangler and Lischcke's 
plate, while the curved lines on the belly not only call to mind the scroll 
common on the later periods of Minoan pottery, but actually appear on a 
Mycenaean cup.and a bowl from Phylakopi. 

Mycenaean influence may have been reflected back from survivals 


| Jakrhach, 1387, p. 51, Figs. 9 and 10. * Cf. Poalsen, ef. cf. p. 27. 
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in the East never thoroughly subjected to the Geometric style. It is not 
necessary to suppose direct connection on the mainland, which, in view of 
the probable lateness of date to be assigned to these vases, is less likely. 
із also probably borrowed both form and decoration from across the 
Aegean, for the nearest parallels in shape come from Thera and Crete; 
both for the knobs on the handle and for the decoration, a resemblance to 
Cypriote ware has been suggested. In any case this vase is probably of 
comparatively late date, and goes to strengthen the impression that the whole 
set of vases stands near the border line between the Dipylon and the Proto- 
Attic class, that is, probably well ori in theeighth century Б.С. or yet later. 
It is worthy of note that all these tombs showed traces of burning, though 
elsewhere in Attica a majority of burial cases has been the rule. 


METAL OBJECTS. 


Three fragments of a gold band or diadem, beaten very thin (Fig. 12 
right), were found in the 'Geometric' graves on the Kynosarges site. 
Width ‘o31 m., length (a) '14 m, (5) '1 m. (c) '04 m. 
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(а) апа (c) are the two ends, and are each pierced with a hole for 
attachment ; the edge of (c) has been slightly turned down as if the band 
had been too long. The decoration is in incised lines and makes it clear 
that the length cannot have been less than ‘29 m., and much may be 
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missing. Such bands are not rare in Dipylon graves,’ there being ten in 
the Athenian National Museum, among which the nearest parallels are 3521 
and 3522, with however three parallel zigzags. The accepted theory about 
these bands seems to be that they were worn in life round the back of the 
head, from ear to ear over the hair, as the Netos vase* shows it, 
yet some, ég. 3522, аге so small that they could not be so worn 
except by a very small child. Their use asa band across the forehead is 
perhaps more probable. On the other hand, Mr. R. C. Bosanquet has 
suggested that these bands were used specially for the interment, to prevent 
the falling of the dead man’s jaw, for some have an opening where 
they would pass over the lips. 

An iron knife-blade. Length 17 т. Fig. 12 above, slightly curved. 

Weapons are not common in Dipylon tombs and are interesting as a 
criterion of date. 

The most interesting, because the most puzzling, of the Kynosarges 
finds is an iron disc with a raised hollow boss ending in a spike, Fig. 12, left 
below, diam, "162. Inside, at the end of the spike is a ring, and the edge of 
the rim is decorated with dots in relief, but there are no holes for attaching 
pins. An almost precisely similar thing was found with some Geometric 
pots at Kavousi in Crete, and was given to the Candia Muscum by 
Mr. А. J. Evans, only in that case the material is bronze and it is in better 
preservation. Such also were found at Hallstatt, also of bronze, with no 
holes round the rim and with the inside ring ; in diameter they range from 
3 to 1o zoll, £e. circ. "075 m. to ^25 m. Professor Ridgeway * quotes Шаа 
ху. 530 '@apyxa yudXeuwiw dpypora,) and regards them as ornaments 
fastened to the hauberk by' means of pieces of leather attached to the inside 
ring, but the size is against this; On the other hand, if they were shield 
bosses, what purpose did the ring serve? Moreover they must have been 
sunk into the leather or wood. As the matter stands, their great interest 
lies in the connection to which they point between the Danube valley, 
Greece and Crete, a connection which makes it yet more probable that 
the ‘Geometric’ period in Greece reflects a northern invader, 

1 Cf. Brickner and Pernice, Aihen, Afii, 1993 t CE dutibe Deubnaler i. Taf. 57. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SCHIMATARI AND DILISI 
IN BOEOTIA. 





THESE excavations arose out of the discovery by Professor Burrows, 
of an inscription built into the wall of the church of H. Dimitrios near 
Schimatari Station. This inscription, which was published by him in the 
last number of the Annual! was the base of his provisional identification 
of this site with that of the Temple of Apollo at Delium. Excavation 
was rendered possible by a grant from the Craven Committee at Oxford 
and proved that the identification was not supported by archaeological 
evidence. The excavation of other sites in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Dilisi, a village on the coast which has generally been 
considered to occupy the position of the ancient Delium, led also to 
purely negative results, but as the sites excavated at Dilisi included all the 
places at which ancient remains are known to have existed, and most of 
the places which might naturally have been chosen as temple-sites, the 
excavations have at least cleared the ground for future investigators, 


(1) THe CHURCH OF H. DIMITRIOS. 


The site of this church and the inscription which it contains have 
been fully described by Professor Burrows, A thorough excavation of the 
site led to the discovery of no Hellenic remains, with the exception of one 
or two vase-fragments which evidently came from a ried tomb; on the 
other hand the site was prolific of Byzantine walls and Christian skeletons. 
The wall of the ' mandra, which. at first seemed likely to be of Hellenic 
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date, proved on excavation to contain tiles in its lower courses, while 
one of its largest blocks was found to rest upon a piece of marble on 
which a Cross had been carefully carved. The architectural fragments which 
the church itself contained were all of Christian date. 


2) THe Hitt or H. ELIAS. 


The hill of H. Elias stands about 2 kilometres from the church of 
H. Dimitrios, to the right of the direct road to Dilisi; it reaches a much 
greater height than the range of hills on which H. Dimitrios is situated, and 


of course is much nearer the sea, At the top of it are the rough stone 
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FIG. 1.--Р.АЯ оғ a Mycenaran Hoven. 


walls, containing in a niche a lantern surrounded by pine bra nches, which 
do duty for the shrine of H. Paraskevé, A short distance to the north- 
west of this, were some worked blocks of stone which turned out to be the 


foundations of a small Mycenaean house of the usual mainland Mycenaean 
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(Ialysos, Tell el Amarna) period. This building measures 87 m. by 6 m., 
the longer walls being on the north-east and south-west (Fig. 1). The 
walls are *50 m, in. thickness, though for a length of 2:5 m. along the south- 
east wall the thickness increases to. 14m. The walls go down to a depth 
of from *30 to*so m, At the south corner there is a built threshold, while 
at the east corner there isa gap of r'3m. in the south-east wall; outside 
the south-west wall, at a distance of from 180 to 270m. from it, runs 
another wall fora distance of 5°50 m.; from the north-west walla cross-wall, 
Gom. in thickness, extends inwards fof a distance of Tom. In the 
centre of the building there is a stone block, presumably the base of a 
pilar; between this and the south-east wall there is a rough pavement. 
The interior of the building was thickly strewn with fragments of 
Mycenaean pottery, From here too, came a rough block of poros stone, 
‘45 by “30 by “21m. deep, withan oval hollow *10 m. deep on the top face; a 
round limestone basin with lug handles set opposite one another on the 
lip, greatest diameter ‘25m. and height ogm,; a large bowl of coarse 
material and several preces of obsidian were picked up on the site. A 
short distance to the east of this building and on the east slope of the hill, 
two rock-cut tombs were found; one of these measured 66 by “go m,, 
with a depth of +28 mı, and the top of the tomb was 35 m, below the surface 
of the ground. It contained two cups, one measuring ‘078 m. in height and 
'O95 in diameter at the top, the other '043 in height and 7055 in diameter ; 
there were also an iron nail, two amber beads, two pieces of a spiral 
ornament worn in thé hair and the whorl of a spindle. The other tomb 
contained a number of vase fragments. 


(3)  DILISI 
A.—REMAINS. 


The most interesting of the architectural fragments visible in the 
village of Dilisi is-a large drum of a column of hard poros stone (diam. 
*94, height.*64), which dates probably from the beginning of the fifth 
century or even earlier (Fig. 2). As to its provenance, local tradition asserts 
that it was found at Paleo-Chorio (see below), but as excavations on 
that site yielded no trace of similar remains, it seems possible that it 
may have been brought over from Eretria; at present it stands on 
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the shore close to the house of Dimitriou, In the garden of the same 


house is a fragment of a Roman architrave, 





Ен "рим of Poros COLUM*X, 


In a cornfield on the Hill of Agrielaea (see below) a stone seat 
was disinterred from a deep pit two or three metres from the crest of 





Риз, 3.—Stowe Seat, 


the hill (Fig. 3. И measured 127 m. in length, *62 in total height, 56 
in breadth, and the thickness of the seat was 13. There are no traces 
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of supports underneath. The top of the seat has suffered from the 
weather. 

On the shore of Dilisi there are considerable traces of an ancient 
mole, which is described below in connexion with the excavation of the 
site. 


&,—SITEs. 
(a) The Male. 


The mole at present in use at Dilisi is of modern date. It was 
constructed by the English company which began the construction of 
a railway from Athens to Chalcis (a task which has recently been accom- 
plished by a French company), and found it convenient to ship to Dilisi the 
materials necessary for the construction of the portion of this line which 
passes through the Tanagra district, Local tradition reports that many 
stones from the old mole were removed to form the new one; still, a few 
metres east of the modern mole, traces of its predecessor remain, These 
are two parallel lines of stone blocks, which, if produced, would enter the 
sea at an angle of about 45° with the line of the modern mole. It looks as 
if the coastline had changed considerably since ancient times, the change 
being doubtless due to the influence of earthquakes, to which this region is 
especially subject. The stones average ‘82 square, and the total width 
of the structure is 4 metres, the length which now remains being 10; 
the distance between each stone is r5. Excavation showed that the 
stones measured *до in depth, that they rested upon a continuous base 
of two courses of stone slabs, each ‘yo in depth, and that the interval 
between the lines of stones was filled with cement composed of ' Santorin 
earth ' (Bgpiakr yi) A few fragments of Hellenic pottery were discovered, 
and a broken terracotta model of a seat. 


(b) The Hill Agrielaea, 


This hill, which is 30 or 40 metres in heizht, lies three or four hundred 
metres eastward of the village; it slopes straight upfrom the sea, and is the 
place which most obviously suggests itself to a student of the literary 
authorities, as the site of the Temple of Delium. This was the place at 
which the stone seat, above described, was found. Another stone seat 
exactly similar was unearthed in a tomb constructed of large blocks of 
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stone, together with a number of coarse lekythi and some skeletons ; close 
to this tomb were found a number of lamps, all clearly of late date, and 
one of them ornamented with a cross. 


(c) The Hill Karaonult. 


This lies a short distance to the left of the path from Schimatari to 
Dilisi, at a distance of about a kilometre from Dilisi; it is a hill abaut 
100 m. in height, with a flat top somewhat scantily covered by pine trees; 
its name, which means ' place of ambush,’ is said to have been derived from 
an episodein the War of Independence. ‘Trenches at the top having yielded 
nothing, work was begun on the foundations on the south-west slope of 
the hill, which proved to be of late date. 


(4) Тіс West Field. 


This site lies in a ploughed field about 120 m. west of the house of 
Dimitriou, close to the sea, and about 10 m. above sea-level. Here the 
apse of a small church was discovered, and near it a few fragments of glass 
and a piece of fresco, apparently representing a female saint. On this site, 
just below the surface, was found a small piece of poros stone inscribed 
with the letters POA; the height of the letters is 025 m. and there is a 
cood edge only at the bottom; the space before the first of these letters 
being slightly greater than those between the others, it seems likely that 
the letters formed the beginning of a word, The large stones in the apse 
wall were taken out, but showed no inscriptions. 


tej Mhira roë Aluwo: 


This hill lies about Goo m. west of the West Field (ie. about 720 m. 
west of Dilisi),and overlooks from a height of about 25 m. the bay between 
Dilisi and Dramesi; it faces straight across to Chalcis and the expression 
XaX«iBog xarevavriovr which Herodotus (vi 118) applies to the site of 
Delium, is applicable to this site, Some 10 metres from the shore, and 
running parallel to it, is a natural formation of rock which presents the 
appearance of a mole. The site contains a well of late date ; nothing was 
found there. 
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(fj Palaco-Pegadi. | 

An ancient well, sauth of Dilisi and about half a kilometre from the 
sea. The whole neighbourhood of the site has its surface strewn with 
pottery and tiles, coarse, but in some cases of Hellenic date, wall was 
found to m. south-east of the well, from *35 to *45 in depth; below it soil 
mixed with tiles; the wall was formed of rough unworked limestone ; pieces 
of pottery were found under it, but not in it, It seems probable that the 
site was used at one time as a pottery manufactory, and that the wall 
formed part of a furnace. 

(g) Pafaee-Cherio, 

About half a kilometre south of Dilisi, the place where the large drum 
of a column is said to have been found. The site is marked by a large 
block of coarse local limestone cut into two steps. There are walls of late 
date containing tiles, but nothing Hellenic. A vase of coarse material 
was found in a Roman tomb. | 


(h) Hill above: Church of H. Parasbevé, Diss. 
This hill,'as occupying a commanding position near the shore and 
showing a few fragments of Hellenic tiles, seemed a possible site for the 
Temple. Absolutely nothing was found there. 


(i) The Middle Field. 

About Ico metres south of the house of Dimitriou at Dilisi, walls 
were unearthed with mortar and tiles; underneath them ran a line of large 
blocks of stone, under which sand and salt water were reached ; this line 
of stones was probably laid to ensure a sound foundation for the building. 
The length of the wall and underlying row of blocks was at least 13 m. 
(it was not considered worth while to excavate the south end of the 
building) and its breadth 475m. Іп опе place where the late wall has been 
destroyed, there were two of these stone blocks one above the other, with 
a layer of white soft material between them, probably a slab of poros stone, 
which has been dissolved by the action of sea-water. The blocks were 
probably re-used, for a rough edge was found lying above a smooth one, which 
had doubtless been at one time above ground, and intended for show ; the 
smooth and the rough parts belong to the same stone, which must therefore 
have been inverted. It is remarkable that the inner edge of the later wall 
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runs along the line of the outer edge of the top line of blocks, On this site 
were found a fragmentary terracotta representing a womans head with 
earrings (height, 047), some small fragments of Hellenic pottery, a vase of 
coarse material probably of post-Hellenic date, and large quantities of late 
tiles and pottery. The lower courses of the building excavated are 
possibly of Hellenic date, but the building cannot have been a temple. 


G) The Hil Loutsa. 

A hill about 150 m. in height and about 3 km. south of Dilisi. An 
inscription was reported to exist here, but was not visible. At the top 
of the hill are a few small blocks of local limestone, now much weathered, 
but perhaps once worked. On the south slope of the hill is a piece of 
worked stone (:53 by *38 by '20), coarse poros, broken at both ends. No 
foundations of any kind were found here. 


My thanks are due to the Directors and Manager of the Athens- 
Larissa Railway Company for their courtesy in permitting me to live at 
their station at Schimatari, and to M. Dimitriou for permission to occupy 
his house and dig on his estate at Dilisi, Also to Mr. J. M. Dawkins 
for his photographs of the seat and column drum at Dilisi. 

A. C. B. BROWN. 


TWO WATCH TOWERS IN THE MEGARID. 


THE mountain-road from Megara to Thebes has always been a 
highway of some importance. Rising from the Megarian plain, it 
wound upwards among the hills until it topped the pass leading to the 
harbour of Aegosthena, passing on the right the site of the modern Vilia ; 
near this pass it joined another road running up from Рабле, the 
other Megarian harbour, From the nature of the ground the old road 
and the modern mule-track must have followed much the same lines, The 
rocky range of hills, over which the pass already mentioned leads, 18 
Mount Carydi. The need of guarding such a strategic point, whence 
the Megarian plain and the land round Pagae could easily be overlooked, 
is clear at first sight; and in fact there are still standing two fine Greek 
towers on the southern side of the pass. These were first described by 
Buchon!: they are also marked in the map accompanying a dissertation 
by Lebégue, and mentioned in his text 


THE SQUARE TOWER (FIGS. 1 AND 2). 


This, the easternmost of the two, stands near the path leading from 
Megara to Vilia, It measures 17 ft. 6 in. square at its base. Ihe blocks 
of grey stone used in the work range from 4 ft, to 2 ft. in length, and are 
about 2 ft. high and 1 ft. 5 in. thick. On the south-west side there shows 

+ Ea Grice Continentale et la Morée, 55]. 
1! De Oppidi гі Pertübu: Meguridis ac Poen, $4, S4. The towers are also marked in 
Winterberger's sketch-map, /айғбӛней d, E. denfrchen Arch, mit. wii. (1892), 122. 1 saw and 


measured both towers in. May 1905, and visited them again in March 1907. "The plans were 
drawn for me by Mr. C. C, T, Doll, architect and member of the School. | 
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above the ground a shallow base-course about ro in. deep, which projects 
some 6 inches beyond the face of the wall. Above this sixteen courses 
remain; the highest is in place only near the south corner and on the 
north-east side, The height must be about 33 ft; this was obtained by 
counting the courses, and confirmed by a rough reckoning by trigono- 
metry. Buchon's estimate of 4o ft. or 50 ft was excessive. All the blocks 





Fic. t.—THE Sovank Towen. 


are roughly squared, but the outer faces are smoother than the inside 
and have a smooth draft of 24 in. round the edges, The corner blocks 
are also drafted. 

Ihe door faces nearly south-east ; its height was originally 6 ft. The 
lintel, which forms part of the fourth course, is 6 ft. 2} in, in length. The 
inside elevation of the doorway shows two holes in the lintel these must 


have been used to hold metal sockets, into which the bars slid to fasten the 
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door. On the same side as these cuttings the door-jamb is smoothed for 
a width of 74 in. ; this was doubtless where the closed door was meant to 
rest. Of the other jamb can be seen a round and a rectangular cutting 
in which the hinges must have been fixed ; no pivot-holes appear, so that 
the door would have been wholly supported on its hinges. 

Inside the tower and at the top of the sixth course, we find a hole cut 
out to a depth of a few inches at each corner, another aver the doorway, 
and another in the back wall opposite ; these three pairs of holes are 
evidence of a first floor borne by three joists. In the ninth course the 
stone has been cut away to make a splayed loophole in the middle of each 
of the four walls, These slits are of the height of the course itself, but are 
so narrow on the outside as to be quite unseen, though on the inside they 
may be a foot in breadth. As the upper storey began with course seven, 
the bottom of the loophole was at the easy height of four feet from the 
floor, Whether above the loopholes there was another floor with other 
loopholes, can only be guessed. The upper floors and the roof must have 
been reached by wooden ladders, There are no cuttings to carry the 
supports of a regular staircase. 

It is quite clear from the solidity of the masonry, the evenness of the 
courses, and the general style of building, that this square tower belongs to 
a good period of Greek fortificition; In many ways it is like the towers 
on the walls of Aegostlena,' which also show drafted edges at the 
corners as well as on the other blocks, splayed loopholes, and the same 
regular courses. The works on Ithome show many of the same features- 
but unfortunately it is not known how long this style of construction lasted 
in Greece :* perhaps our tower may be roushly dated as fourth-century 
work. Square towers are common in Greek lands: there is a fine example 
between Oenoc and Eleutherae near the modern road, built in the same 
style as our tower, but with smaller blocks, and there are square towers in 
Ceos Amorgos, and other Greek islands." 

There are no remains of any wall or court surrounding the tower ; 
there are, however, one or two seemingly medieval store-tanks sunk in the 
ground near by. 


! For Aegosthena, сі. /. /Z/.5. xv. (1895, 314 f, Pla. IX., X. зүү Lebegue, aA, cif, 71. 
| Fraser's Ламинат, v. 338 ; Milchhüfer, Auríen von Atfika, Text vii., «йі, р. 16, 
LL Boss Junireise i. 132; Bent, Creladen, 301; Bründsted, Fopayer et Aécherider, i. 26; "o, 
"Ару. 1848, 27А , Sec pp. 155 E, below, | 
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THE ROUND TOWER (FIGS 3 AND 4). 


This tower measures in i:s inside diameter, from 16 ft. 9 in. to 16 ft. 
3 in. above the first course, and from 16 ft. 5 in. to 16 ft. above the second 
course, The outside girth at these heights came to 67 ft. and 6o ft, The 
heights of the four lowest courses are 2 ft. 1 in,, 2 ft, 2 in, 2 ft. 1 in, 2 ft. 
There are twenty-three courses, and this would give about 50 ft. as the 
full height, in agreement with Buchon. The tower can never have been 
much higher, as very few stones have fallen from the top. The blocks are 
very biz, many being over 5 ft, long, and 2 ft thick; on the inside they 
are very rough, but on the curved outer face are finished with some care. 
Many of the joints are not upright but slope at an angle of about 70 
degrees. Almost every joint is filled with mortar. 

The doorway is 6 it. 8 in. in. height, its breadth at the top 3 ft. 33 in. 
and at the bottom 3 ft. 5 in. The lintel forms part of the fourth course, 
and is 5 [t. 4) in. long. The cuttings in the door-jambs may not all be of 
the same date; they suggest that the door swung on hinges; no pivot- 
holes appear, In the seventh course a hole is seen above the doorway, 
there is another opposite to it, and at least two others at the same height 
on either side ; these would be joist-holes for an upper storey, In the 
tenth course there are three splayed loopholes reaching the whole depth of 
the course, In course sixteen there is a square hole over the coor, and 
in course thirteen there seem to be at least two joist-holes ; these would 
belong to a third storey. | 

Round towers are especially common on the Greek Islands, the most 
famous being the large tower at Andros! In this a staircase was carried 
round th» wall, while in our tower no trace of such a flight appears. The 
door of the Andros tower was high above the ground, and the lower part, 
built of larger blocks, was used as a basement; in the present case the 
entrance must always have been at the ground level. Splayed loopholes 
occur at Andros as here, Some of the towers in the islands have 
surrounding courts for the shelter of cattle in case of attack, but nothing 
of the kind seems to have existed in the case before us. There appears to 
be a remnant of a retaining wall, which supported a platform on which 
the tower stood ; this was needed, owing to the slope of the ground. 
There is also a large medieval cistern about twenty yards from the tower, 

| Le Bas, Foy. Arch. Sect. Ле de ts Grice, ML 2. 
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The tower must in the first instance have been Hellenic work, but the 
date of its buildinz is uncertain; the presence of mortar in the joints 
suggests that it was repaired inthe middle ages. Buchon states that he found 
remains of a mediaval wall joining the two towers, and he supposes this 
to have been built by the Franks, who may at the same time have repaired 
the round tower with mortar. Of this wall nothing can now be seen near 





Fic. 3.—Tux Roost Tower. 


either of the towers. It is known that in 1256 William -Villchardotin 
attacked Guy de la Roche, Duke of Athens, who had refused to do Him 
homage.  Villehardouin took the harbour of Megara, driving out the 
Corinthians, and marched up the Thebes road ; by Mount ‘Carydi he was 
met by Guy de la Roche, whom he routed. The quarrel was eventually 
referred to the King of France (Louis: TX.), who decided that Guy should 
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keep his dukedom.! The neighbourhood of the towers was the natural 
place for an army to entrench itself when defending the Thebes road, and 
it is likely that the round tower may have been restored at that time. 

It must be noted finally that neither tower can be considered as a 
work of fortification, nor as a shelter for any large number of refugees ; for 
the buildings are small, have no surrounding court, and stand in exposed 
positions. For points of outlook both are well placed; the round tower 
commands a view of the land round Pagae, and the square tower of the 
plainof Megara. Although the principal view is towards the south and west, 
it is not likely that Aegosthena, even when it belonged to the Boeotian 
league, would have pushed so far south as to build these towers with hostile 
intentions against Megara: more probably the Megarians built the towers for 
the purpose of signalling to Pagas and Megara itself, in case of an attack 
from the north. Jt would have been easy to post watchers higher up the 
pass who could have descried an enemy approaching from the neigh- 
bourhood of Vilia, and so have given a timely warning; at the same 
time, any goatherds or foresters who happened to be at work on Mount 
Carydi could have been sheltered in the towers. Acgosthena itself was not 
likely to be attacked from the south by an enemy of Megara, so that there 
was no need to send signals from Mount Carydi to Aegosthena. The 
towers, moreover, were rightly placed to serve as a temporary base fora 
Megarian army holding the pass against an attack from the north, and 
their strength of wall would secure the watchmen until reinforcements 
marched up. 


|! For these events cf. the Chronicle of. the Morea, 3265 : 
ітірағ тӛ фауттата тай қ” ЯАйғғ віт іжіғтік тоб, 
и" diei ітоғатагтіфттав в44 ті Spor rò Канни... 
w duéplurer d mpiyavmas Thr wüAguor dusirar, 
Buchon, Avchercher Histertgnes sur fa Afords; Finlay, Ads. of. Greece, iv. c. 7, $3, p. 200; Sir 
Rennell Rodd, Princer of. Achafa, L 194. 
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DAMOPHON OF MESSENE. 


PART L—HIS DATE. 


Ouk knowledge of Damophon of Messene is primarily derived 
from the fragments of the great group made by him for the temple of 
Despoina at Lycosura, and discovered there by M. Cavvadias during 
the excavations undertaken in the summer of 1889. The best known 
fragments are the three heads and the piece of embroidered drapery 
in the National Museum at Athens, but a great number of smaller 
pieces exist in the magazines at Athens and in the museum recently 
erected at Lycosura. % 

From Pausanias we learn that Damophon erected many statues 
in Messene! and in the sanctuary * of the Great Goddesses at Megalopolis ; 
that he worked at Aigion * and Lycosura ; * and that he was entrusted with 
the repairs of the Zeus of Pheidias at Olympia! There is no mention 
of Damophon in other classical writers. 

Original works of Greek sculpture on the scale of the remains from 
Lycosura, without shadow of doubt as to their authors, might almost be 
counted on the fingers of two hands. They exist as the landmarks 
by which to discriminate between the others; and yet in the case of 
Damophon, the anomaly remains that we have not yet arrived at certainty 
as to his date within a period of five centuries. It is natural under the 
circumstances that he should have loomed large as a subject of recent 
controversy, but if any excuse be needed for another discussion of the subject, 
it may well rest on the fact that, while his style has been subjected to the 
minutest investigation, the available evidence from a historical, an epi- 
graphical and an architectural point of view has only once* been collected, 

I iv, 3t, 6. 7. 10. 5 viii, 37, 2-6. 
5 vili. 31, 1-3. * iv, 3t, 6. 


% Ұй. 23, 5-7. 
* A recent paper by Miss Thallon in wer, Journ, of Arch. х. 1006, 1, р. 302, 
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and cannot be said even in that case to amount to definite proof. In the 
present paper I do not propose to refer at all to the style of the Lycosura 
sculptures, partly for the reason mentioned, but principally because all 
such judgment must be suspended until the completion of the restoration of 
the great group at Lycosura, which is contemplated by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society this spring. The heads and the drapery fragment are 
by no means sufficient for a fair criticism of Damophon’s style, and 
those who have not examined all the fragments in the magazines of 
Athens and Lycosura are not really competent to pronounce upon the 
whole. There is, I think, sufficient evidence from external sources to decide 
the date of Damophon, and it is only on the sure basis of this knowledge, 
that a correct estimate of his genius, his methods and his place in 
the history of art can be obtained. | propose, therefore, to confine 
myself to the external evidence in the present paper, and at a later 
period, when all the available evidence has been brought together, to discuss 
the varied and interesting problems of his style. 

The views hitherto expressed on the date of Damophon may be 
divided into three classes; those favouring the fourth century B.C, those 
favouring the third or second, and those favouring the epoch of Hadrian. 
The last view, maintained by Robert, Sittl? and Overbeck,” has been 
so generally abandoned, owing to the recent criticisms of Mr. Daniel 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, that I do not propose to discuss 
it at length ; architectural and epigraphical considerations which will be 
mentioned later, render it impossible, even if Daniel's stylistic arguments 
are not sufficient. The fourth century date has been upheld by Cavvadias," 
Waldstein? Diehl! Reinach; Ernest? and Percy Gardner,” and Daniel,” 
and is perhaps generally held in England at present. On the other hand, 
Conze™ Milchhéfer,* Collignon”® Kekulé-Zahn. and more recently Miss 
Thallon, have placed the sculptor's career in the second or late third 
century. To the careful criticism of Daniel we owe a masterly descrip- 
tion of the remains best known at present, and to Miss 'Thallon's recent 


i еттегі, xxix. 1594, pp. 429-435. * Clas. Aer. 1897, р. 71. 

з [аши Malers Handich, vi. p. 751. W FEL. xxiv. 1904, p. 4T. 

| Gen, der Gr. Ріг. Н. рр. 181, 485. W Arch, Ане, 1803. р. 125. 

* Feuilles de Lycerura, i p. 13. " B. P. IW. 1895, pp. 948 ff. 

8 dibemaum, 1590, i. p. 377. U Hist, de da SA Gr. dn pp. 626-630. 
“ Hep. der Жі, Gr. 1899, p. 233- 4 Hacdeker, Greece, 1905, p. cxxiv. 


T (az. der AvawxsArts, 1894, 1. pp. 229-233. V ab, cif. p. 315. 
* Handbook of Gr. Xculf. pp. 399 if. 
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paper, which reached me when most of my own work on the subject 
was finished, | am especially indebted, not only for her careful treatment 
of the architectural and epigraphical evidence, but for her collection 
of current conflicting opinions, 

The view which I shall endeavour to demonstrate in the following 
pages does not differ radically from her own, inasmuch as I. would date 
Damophon's work at Messene at the beginning of the second century B.C., 
and his work at Megalopolis and Lycosura about 180 B.C. Apart from the 
epigraphical and other evidence which must be discussed later, it does not 
seem possible to place any Peloponnesian artistic revival, such as is pointed 
out by Damophon's career, later than 150 B.C, 1 

Strabo? who visited Greece in 29 LC, found Megalopolis a desert 
inhabited by a few shepherds, ‘Epypia geydAn 'erir  реуахл томе he 
quotes from a comic poet, and we can gather from his narrative how 
complete was the ruin of the towns of Greece under Roman dominion. 
The exploits of some of the Roman generals in Greece show clearly the 
Roman methods of barbarism in her conquered dependencies, before the 
epoch of the philhellene emperors. Mummius? in 146, not content with 
the razing of Corinth, made a tour of destruction and punishment 
through the cities of Greece. Even Aemilius Paulus; philhellene and 
friend of Polybius, depopulated seventy cities in Epirus and enslaved 
150,000 of the inhabitants. So complete was the ruin of the Greck cities 
Бу Во EC, that they gladly joined the forlorn hope of Mithridates, 
although his success could mean at best a change of masters, and the 
subsequent vengeance of Sulla provided a coup de grdce for the fortunes 
of some of them. 

At the outset of the Roman dominion the outlook was rosy enough. 
Liberty was restored to Greece, and Polybius bears eloquent testimony to 
the prosperity of his country. This is the last period at which we can 
expect to find an artistic renaissance in the Hellenic cities. Itis at any 
rate certain, that once the Hadrianic epoch is rejected, Damophon's 
career must have closed before the end of the second century B.C. 

i! Hitrig and Bluemmer in the recently published third volume of their commentary on 
Pausanias ( Pussaníar, lii.! p. 151, note on Paus. vii. 37, 2-4) also support a second century date. 
z viii. 362, 388, ix. 410. 


* Paus, vii, r6, 9; Polyb. xL t1. 1-3; Zonaras, ix, 3t. 
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$ L—ARCHITECTURAL EVIDENCE: 


The temple of Despoina at Lycosura is hexastyle prostyle and of the 
Doric order—rz. it possesses a pronaos with six columns on its eastern 
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Риз. 2—Fronr View OF STATUL- BASIS IN TEMPLE OF DESTOIXA 


front, but on the other three sides is built with plain walls. The cella, 


! CL Leonanios in TIpaktixà v3js " Agy. "Er. 1896, pp. ror foll. 
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which occupies the whole building except the pronaos, is divided by a line 
af blocks inte two portions, the easternmost of which, subsequently floored 
with mosaic, was intended for the worshippers, and was also accessible by 
a side door, while the western division contained the great group by 
Damophon (Fig. 1). 

The greater part of the basis: on which the group stood is preserved 
(Fig. 2), but the actual marble slabs supporting the statues are missing, 
and consequently we have no evidence of the actual position of the 
figures. 

The architectural remains of the sanctuary may be divided into two 





Fin 3.—Weer WALL or Crita ОР ТЕМРІК ОР ПЕЗРОТМА. 


parts: the ground-plan of the temple with the lower courses of the cella 
wall and the statue base, and the marble remains of the eastern front and 
of the cornice that ran round the building. 

Fig. 3 shows the construction of the cella wall. On a foundation of 
rough stone was laid a plain sill-course. of squared limestone blocks; 
upon this (the lowest course visible in the illustration) rest the upright 
blocks or orthostatar, which have a raised panel, owing to the draft-edge 
which runs all round them. Two rows would go to the thickness of 
the wall, but the place of the inner row has been supplied by rows of 
rougher blocks, which were perhaps stuccoed on the inside. Above the 
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orthostatai is a string-course with a moulded profile. Upon these lower 
limestone courses rested a wall of baked bricks, of which a number are 
preserved outside the temple, With them is some mortar of a poor 
quality. The lower courses were bonded with F shaped cramps. 

The statue basis in the cella is similarly constructed of limestone 
orthostatat between moulded sill- and string-courses, and, although there is 
some variety in the mouldings, the general appearance and execution are 
remarkably alike; the workmanship is moderately good, and compares 
closely with buildings at Olympia and Megalopolis. 

The éase of the marble members—the eastern front and the cornice— 





Fi, 4.—MaunLg Cogsick AND PALMETTES FROM TkurLE oy. D'ESPOINA, 


is very diffegent. Here we find clumsy, careless work unparalleled in 
Hellenic times, and a system of proportions, ey, between the height of 
the architrave and the triglyph blocks,’ which is unusual even in late 
Greek buildings. A comparison of the cutting of the palmettes in Figs. 4 
and 5 will illustrate this difference better than any description, 
Fig, 4 shows a piece of the iz»mua with two of the antefixes, and Fig. 5 
a piece of the marble throne of the goddesses; the radical difference 
of the workmanship is at once obvious, Another badly executed palmette 
is shown in Fig, 6, a corner block of the геол. 


i The architrave hlocke are *54 m. high ; the triglyph blacks *75 m. 
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There have been three theories with regard to the relative dating of 
these two groups of architectural remains : (1) that they both date from a 
Hellenic period, (2) that they both date from a Roman period, and 
(3) that they date, the former from a Hellenic, the latter from a 
Roman period, 

Cavvadias! and most of the other authorities who support a fourth 
century date for Damophon's career attribute the marble members to 
a Roman reconstruction, while they date the walls and statue base in the 
fourth century, We have epigraphical* evidence for a restoration in 
Roman times, and the mosaic? found in the eastern portion of the cella 
shows that work was done in the temple during the imperial epoch. 
Evidence of its flourishing condition at this period is shown by several of 
the inscriptions." 

Dörpfeld * was at first inclined to attribute the whole building to one 
period. He argued that there were no remains of any front earlier than 
the present marble onc, and that consequently it must have been of wood. 
It is hardly conceivable that a wooden front should have been built in the 
fourth century for the shrine containing so remarkable a group; the 
material too, Dolianá marble, is the same as that of the statue group, and 
the state of weathering similar. He placed this period at first in Roman times, 
but afterwards in the first or second century B.C.; since the discovery of 
the restoration inscription, however, he has retracted" this view and has 
had the kindness to inform me that he belicves in two periods of con- 
struction, a Greek period of perhaps the second century B.C. for the earlier 
work, a Roman period for the marble front. It is indeed hard to conceive 
that the marble work was executed at the same time as the limestone, 
Although a portico of wood is highly improbable in the fourth century, it is 
not unlikely in the second. 

Daniel? would ascribe all the work to the fourth century; a theory 
which does not appear to me possible, in view of the details of the marble 
front, eg. proportions of architrave and triglyph blocks, flat tops of 
triglyph cuttings, proportions of capital and column, ete., to say nothing of 
the degradation of the work. 

i Fouille de Lycoiura, L p. 8, note L н "Еф. "Арх. 1897, р. 236. 
? "Ej. "Apx- 1895, p. 43, ll. 3. 
4 Ege. the hase in honour of. Hadrian in "Ез. "Ағу. 1396, 104. 
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Robert! would place the whole building in the Roman period. In 
this view he was influenced by Dérpfeld’s first report, which he has since 
retracted, and by his own Views as to the sculpture. The impossibility of 
this view is demonstrated by the bricks of the cella wall, which conform 





Fig. 5.—MANOLE FRAGMENT FROM THRONE OF GODDESSES In TEMPLE 
зї ТУЕЕРОТХА, 


almost exactly to the Vitruvian* standard for Greek bricks, and аге 
utterly dissimilar to the Roman ones. The bricks therefore go with the 
lower courses and belong to the earlier Greek period, as there can now 
be no reasonable doubt that we have to deal with two periods of con- 
Vo Herm xxix. 15904, pp. 429-35. 
3 Ұйтия. |, 3 Tbe standard Aentasdaron Greek bricks shogll messure *37 ni. square, amd the 
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struction. ‘The bricks are in themselves a sufficient refutation of the 
Hadrianic theory. 

Since the statue basis, and therefore the group which stood upon it, 
belong to the earlier date, we may now exclude the later period so far as 
Damophon is concerned, and examine the cella walls and statue basis to 
see if they can be approximately dated, since their date will be also that 
of the statue group. 

Of primary importance are the — shaped cramps. This shape of 
cramp does not come into use before the second half of the fourth century, 





Fr 6.—CORNHER-BLOCK OF GEN Frou TEMPLE OP I'ESPOINA. 


and so we may fake this definitely as a fermiinus ante quem for the building 
of the temple.  Daniel* does not seek to put Damophon's work at 
Lycosura earlier than this period. A later limit is suggested by the 
bricks, which are pre-Roman ; so that we are left with not more than three 
centuries ta choose from. 

Daniel's? architectural arguments for a fourth century origin rest 
on certain similarities between the temple of Despoina and the Thersileion 
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at Megalopolis; the points of resemblance on which he lays stress are: the 
construction of the wall by means of sill- and string-courses with orfthostatar 
between, the draft-margin running round the orthestafai, and the double 
undercutting of the step-risers. But these features are in themselves no 
criteria for a fourth century date. Miss Thallon! has already pointed 
out that the er/&esfafar construction and the draft-margin at Lycosura 
are observable also in the wall of the Palaestra at Olympia; which 15 
dated by the excavators to the late third or early second century, and 
that the double undercutting of the step-risers is noticeable on the second 
century restoration of the Philippian colonnade at Megalopolis. As regards 
the resemblance with the Thersileion: there is still more resemblance in 
detail between the Thersileion and the Myropolis? colonnade at Мера- 
lopolis; in both we find a double draft on the uppermost step-riser, a 
raised panel between the columns, and square dowel-holes, set diagonally, 
for securing the columns, But the Myropolis colonnade can be dated 
accurately shortly after 265 B.C, since it was erected by Aristodemus to 
commemorate a defeat inflicted on the Spartans in that year. It is to be 
noticed that there is one signal difference from the Thersileion ‘both at 
Lycosura and in the Myropolis colonnade, viz.: the use of — shaped 
instead of i—i shaped cramps. 

The construction by means of orMorimai betweëčn sill- and string- 
course is no criterion of date when used to support a brick superstructure. 
It is a natural way of building which was in use at all periods. Thus we 
find it in the so-called workshop* of Pheidias at Olympia which probably 
dates from the middle of the fifth century, in the Hellenistic houses of 
Priene? and in the marble facing of the Stoa of Eumenes under the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

A comparison of the mouldings and the proportions employed is more 
likely perhaps to point to contemporancity of construction, and here we 
find a close resemblance between the temple of Lycosura and the group of 
so-called late Dorian buildings at Olympia, which include the Leonidaeum^ 
and the Palaestra, and are dated in the third and second centuries Б.С. 

Fig.7 shows a comparison in section between the wall of the Palaestra 
and the cella wall of Lycosura. The general resemblance in moulding will 

t AfA. ж. 1005, рр, 310, 311. Я Ош, IK pt EL 
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he noticed. An obvious point of difference rests in the fact that at 
Lycosura the place of the second upright block is supplied by rough 
stones ; but this is due, it may be argued, not to any difference in date, but 
simply to a greater need for economy ; the temple of Despoina was never 
a show place like Olympia, and the means at the disposal of the builders 
were naturally much smaller, This is certainly true, but at the same time 
it is not the method of Greek architecture during the fifth and fourth 
centuries; it is rather a sign of the poverty which had been produced by 
the disastrous wars of the third century, and points to a late period of 
construction, The more isolated temple of Bassae is built in a much 
more conscientious manner. 





OLYMPIA LYCOSURA OLYMPIA 
WALL OF PALALSTRA KE LE A SALE - STATUE BASE BALE daB LEDHIDARUH 


Fi, 7 —Sacrions oF WALLS AND Blasks Av LYcostikA AND OLYMPIA. 


Fig. 7 shows also a comparison in section between the statue base at 
Lycasura and one at the Leonidaeum at Olympia; which can be dated to 
the end of the third or the beginning of the second century. Here again 
the general resemblance in proportions and in moulding is remarkable, 
while a further similarity in detail is noticeable in the fact that in each 
ease there was a marble supporting-slab above the base, to carry the 
dedication. The rather clumsier and more finicky treatment of the 
Lycosura moulding suggests, if anything, a later date. 

I have not mentioned the inscriptions? found on some of the roof tiles 
at Lycosura, and two” inscribed letters on one of the columns of the 


| үш }Чїа, її. рр. 156-155, Tis g4. 12; cf. also an altar at Priene, Ariam, p tS, Fig. 160. 
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promaes, since they are not sure evidence for the date of construction. 
Mone of the tiles that I have seen, however, bears ап inscription that 
need be older than the beginning of the second century. 

The evidence of the architecture, then, cannot be said to be conclusive, 


but it points much more strongly to the beginning of the second than 


to the fourth century, and I have Dr. Dorpfeld's permission to state 
that this is the inference he would himself draw from the remains, 
[t may be said that, in general, the excavations at Megalopolis pointed 
to two periods of building: one after the foundation in 370, and one after 
the destruction by Cleomenes at the end of the third century. Prima facie 
evidence may connect Damophon as well with the later as the earlier 
period, and we shall see that such a hypothesis is capable of 
demonstration. 


32.— HISTORICAL EVIDENCE, 


It has occasionally been assumed that the weight of historical evidence 
for placing Damophon's career in the fourth century, is overwhelming. 
The assumption rests on the connection of Damophon with the new cities 
of Messene and Megalopolis, two links in the chain of fortresses with which 
Epaminondas hoped to fetter the power of Sparta. Messene was probably 
founded in 370 NC, but though the arrangements for the building of 
Megalopolis were made at the same time, there are. good grounds for 
Niese's! theory that they were not completed until the reverse which the 
Theban arms suffered at Mantincia in 361 Ec. The population * of the 
new city was procured by the abandonment of forty of the neighbouring 
villages, hitherto divided among the tribes of the Cynurii, Maenalii, 
Parrhasii, Eutresii, Aezytii, Orchomenil, and the Tripolis of Callia, Dipoena, 
and Nonacris Diodorus, speaking of the founding of the city in 370, 
mentions only twenty villages, and we know [гот Xenophon* that 
Pallantion and Asea fought at Mantineia as allies, not component parts, of 
Megalopolis But these towns are included by Pausanias among the 
synoecised villages, We learn further from Diodorus? that after the battle 
several of the villages attempted to abandon the new city, but that 
Pammenes the Theban compelled them to remain ; probably therefore it 

| Ffersset, xxxiv. p. 537 foll. ; cL. Dindorf, Pemaithenet, vol. viii, Scholia Pro, Meg. p. 246; 
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was Pammenes who completed the foundation of Megalopolis by adding 
the other twenty villages, including Pallantion and Asea, which are 
mentioned by Pausanias. Thus Megalopolis only began to settle down to 
its anomalous civic position after the battle of Mantineia in 361 Е.С. 1 

Damophon we must suppose, if we assume for a moment that he lived 
at this period in the fourth century, made a name for himself in the 
decoration of Messene, and was accordingly invited, in company with 
artists like Cephisodotus and Xenophon of Athens, to participate in the 
work of ornamenting Megalopolis; subsequently he accepted a commission 
at Lycosura to execute a group similar to that at Megalopolis, and his 
growth of reputation found him patronage also at Aigion, newly raised to 
importance by the earthquake which had removed her rival Helike in 
373 B.C. i finally, in preference to all the artists of Greece, this sculptor 
of Messene, who is known to us only from the pages of Pausanias, i5 
summoned to Olympia? to repair the Zeus of Pheidias, although he had 
never, so far as we know, executed a chryselephantine work, — 4d priori this 
theory is attractive and interesting, and explains most of the facts known 
about Damophon's life, but its historical possibility rests on a single piece 
af dubious evidence: Pausánias? states in his description of. Messene, that 
* besides images of the god and his sons, and images of Apollo, the Muses 
and Heracles, the sanctuary’ (of. Asclepios) ' contains an Image of the City 
of Thebes and a statue of Epaminondas, son of Cleommis, an image of 
Fortune and one of Artemis, bringer of light. The marble images are 
the works of Damophon, the only Messenian sculptor of note that 1 know 
of The statue of Epaminondas is of iron and is the work of some other 
artist.’ 

It is inferred from this passage that Damophon was the sculptor of 
the ‘City of Thebes,’ and that such a work could only be erected shortly 
after the restoration of the city by Epaminondas, The statement of 
Pausanias is not really very convincing; the words sound like the 
description of a local guide, who may have had the usual failing of 
attributing as many works as possible to some famous artist, and the 
phrase woAu te jj OnBalwr xai "Ewapecmvday ao KAeoppidos suggests a 
group, not single statues. In any case there is no reason why a statue of 
the City of Thebes should not have been erected at a much later date in 
the third or second century, when the Achacan League was reviving 

| Paus vii; 23. 6 and 7. * Paus. iv. 3T. 6. 4 Puua iv. 3f. 12. 
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Theban ideals in its struggle with Sparta. The statue of Epaminondas, 
which would be more conclusive for a fourth century date, is named as the 
work of another artist ; 370 B.C. would be a surprisingly early date for the 
city-Tyche! type of statue. 

There is very little evidence then, beyond a general historical suitability, 
for an early fourth century date for Damophon's career. On the other hand, 
there are historical considerations which prove fatal to it. They arise in 
regard to Lycosura. Was the Lycosura group made after, or before, the 
foundation of Megalopolis? We know that there was a sanctuary of the 
Mistress at Lycosura before the foundation of Megalopolis, for Pausanias * 
tells us that, when the other Arcadians wished tà punish the men of 
Lycosura for refusing to join in the synoecism, they were spared owing to 
the traditional sanctity of the shrine of Despoina. We have already scen 
that the base of the statues is probably contemporary with the walls of 
the cella of the temple, and therefore, that statue group and temple at 
Lycosura were contemporaneous ; but the group cannot be earlier than 
370, for a study of the architectural details has shown the impossibility of 
dating the temple earlier than the second half of the fourth century. 
Damophon must have worked at Lycosura, therefore, not earlier than the 
second half of the fourth century, presumably after the success of his work 
at Megalopolis, This is the view of Daniel? the most prominent 
supporter in recent years of a fourth century date. 

Now we know from Pausanias that the people of Lycosura were 
compelled to assist in the foundation of Megalopolis in 361 Bc, They left 
their home on the spurs of Lycaon, and came to live in the city that was 
growing on the banks of the Helisson. Who then were the builders of the 
temple of Lycosura, and the dedicators of the group of the Great Goddesses, 
in the second half of the fourth century ? 

The Arcadian League, which made such a sudden and dramatic appear- 
ance on the stage of Greek politics, was the creation of a day, Ten years 
after its foundation it took different sides at Mantineia, and its federal 
coinage soon became a perquisite of Megalopolis. The latter city, whether 
under Macedonian influence or the rule of its tyrants,‘ continued to strike 
the coins of the League, though profoundly out of sympathy with its 
neighbours; it arrogated to itself the authority of the League, and we can 
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imagine no moment after 350 H.C. when the Arcadian League was in a 
position to dedicate a great temple and statue group at Lycosura. 
As to Megalopolis herself, she continued to maintain a selfish and 
un-Arcadian policy, In 338 her Macedonian sympathies were rewarded 
by a special visit from Philip, and in 318 her championship of Cassander 
against Polysperchon resulted in an unsuccessful siege by the latter. 
Megalopolis then drops out of history until the rise of the tyrant Aristo- 
demus in the third century. That she was prosperous in the half century 
after her foundation is undoubted, but her policy was always selfish and 
out of sympathy with the other Arcadian towns; we cannot imagine that 
she would find room in her schemes of aggrandisement for the erection of 
a great shrine on a deserted hill top in the wilds of Mount Lycaon, when the 
question of her own fortification and embellishment was always pressing. 

It is, in fact, hard to conceive that any community save the inhabitants 
of Lycosura would undertake the restoration of the sanctuary of Despoina. 
Nor is it conceivable that they should have made such an offering while 
remaining an unimportant fraction of the inhabitants of Megalopolis.. The 
condition for such a dedication as that of Lycosura is that it should 
be midê by a free and autonomcus community, and we must therefore 
Ax Өне /сгтіния post quem for the building of the sanctuary, at the date 
when the Lycosurians recovered their independence. 

The villages which had been forced to merge their identity in that of 
Megalopolis seem to have striven continually against the yoke. In 370, 
the date of the first conception of the scheme, we find the inhabitants of 
Lycaea,! Tricoloni and Lycosura offering a desperate resistance to the 
synoecism, while the Trapezuntians preferred to fly to the shores of the 
Euxine rather than lose their beloved autonomy. In 3617 after the 
disastrous battle of Mantineia, another stand was made, but the help ef ` 
Pammenes and the Thebans secured the victory for the League. Further 
light is obtainable for the history of the separatist party in Megalopolis. 
An inscription from Tegea, published by Lebas mentions a revived 
Arcadian League in which the names of the Cynurii and Maenalii, two of 
the incorporated tribes, occur as independent allies. Niese's arguments 
on the date of this inscription seem conclusive; he places it shortly after 

i Foran accounti of Aristodemus of. Niese, Gesol aer Grisch. m. Makes, Staaten, ll. p. 241. 
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the death of the tyrant Aristodemus, is. about the middle of the third 
century. Aristodemus was murdered by Ecdemus and Demophanes, who are 
mentioned as the teachers and forerunners? of. Philopoemen. We know 
that Philopoemen belonged to the separatist party, for he liberated * several of 
the villages on his return to Megalopolis in 192 ; and therefore we may legiti- 
mately assume that the murderers of Aristodemus belonged to the same 
party, and that the separation of the Maenalii and Cynurii, shortly after the 
death of Aristodemus, was due to their influence. A second clear instance 
of the triumph of this policy has just been mentioned in the case of Philo- 
poemen, 

Thus we have evidence for a separatist party existing throughout the 
fourth and third centuries at Megalopolis. It was clearly against the 
interests of the dominant Macedonian party of the fourth century, or of 
the later tyrants, to diminish the power of the city as compared with its 
Arcadian: neighbours, therefore we find only rare manifestations of the 
success of the opposition. Their first triumph comes, as stated, about 250, 
for the prosperity of the city, as shown during the siege of Polysperchon 
and the reign of Aristodemus, is clear proof that it had not as yet suffered 
diminution of population, The villages, however, that won their freedom 
after the death of the tyrant were only those of the Cynurii and Maenalii, 
Most of those which had been merged in Megalopolis never recovered 
their independence. When Pausanias? visited Arcadia he found Pallan- 
tium, Dipoea, Aliphera and Lycosura independent, and Gortys, Methydrium, 
Thisoa, Teuthis, Callia and Dipoena repopulated, but dependent on 
Mezalopolis, Now the chief towns of the Cynurii and Maenalii are 
precisely Pallantium, Dipoea, Aliphera and Gortys; thus we obtain 
confirmation of the inscription. Also we find evidence for a second 
secession in the case of Lycosura and the other villages mentioned, 
which come from the Orchomenii and the Tripolis, while. Lycosura 
was the chief town of the Parrhasii. Now there are two other periods 
in the history of Megalopolis when secession was possible, After the 
work of Ecdemus and Demophanes had been superseded by the tyranny 
of Lydiadas, the opposition party can never have been in power until 
the destruction of Megalopolis by Cleomenes in 223. The citizens“ 
fled in a body, and presumably, on. their return from Messene there must 
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have been an opportunity for secesston. That some secession did take 
place, is probable from the strife that arose as to the restoration, since one 
party! wished to restore the old circuit, while the other pointed out that 
the circuit was now far too large for the inhabitants; thus the loss of 
the Maenalii and Cynurii may have been supplemented by further with- 
drawals, while the conservative party, by maintaining the old circuit, 
hoped perhaps to lure or compel the seceders to return. At any mte, 
whether there was a further secession in 223 or no, we have the evidence 
of Plutarch for à secession in 192, on the accession of Philopoemen * to 
power. His return from Crete assured the victory of the popular party ; 
further villages were released and the circuit, we may presume, narrowed. 
Philopoemen rightly believed that the Arcadians prospered better in 
villages than in large towns, and that Megalopolis was too large for its own 
advantage. 

Lycosura müst have obtained her independence by 190-180, for we 
find in the shrine of Despoina the base of a statue of the son of 
Philopoemen? dedicated by Fhilopoemen’s father, and from this date 
commences the list of the other inscriptions found im the shrine, 

At which date, 250, 223, or 192, are we to suppose that she recovered 
her freedom? Which date can we connect with Damophon ? 

We have seen that the inscription from Tegea makes no mention of 
Lycosura or the Parrhasii among the list ef autonomous Arcadian com- 
munities in 250. A more definite proof that Lycosura did not participate 
i this movement rests on the following facts: [n 223 E. the Spartans 
under Cleomenes surprised and sacked the town of Megalopolis : with 
regard to this sack, Polybius tells us, that it was so savage and ruthless as 
to preclude the least hope that the town could ever be restored ; this, of 
course, is an exaggeration, but it did as a matter of fact take at least fifty 
years to complete the fortification. According to Pausanias Cleomenes 
razed the city to the ground and burnt it; from Plutarch* we learn that 
he levelled the best parts of the city with the ground and sent off the 
works of art, both sculpture and painting, to Sparta. Doubtless some of 
these escaped, like the temple statues of Zeus Soter and the statue of 
Friendly Zeus, but, if we are to credit Plutarch's account at all, it fs 
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impossible to believe that all the works of Damophon seen by Pausanias, 
some of which are small and easily portable, can have escaped both 
destruction and spoliation ; they cannot, then, have been in place before 
the sack of the city. If the accounts of the taking of Megalopolis which 
have come down to us are even approximately true, we must exclude 
Damophon’s work at Megalopolis not only from the fourth, but from the 
greater part of the third century. 

We must now examine the history of Megalopolis during the thirty 
years from 223 to 192, to see at which period we are likely to find 
Damophon working in that city, and to which of the two later periods 
we should ascribe the enfranchisement of Lycosura. For many years 
after their disastrous defeat at the hands of Cleomenes, the Megalopolitans 
remained in a condition of great weakness and poverty. After the fate 
of Sparta had been decided at Sellasia in 222, the work of reconstruction 
commenced, and in 22: Antigonus! sent the peripatetic philosopher 
Prytanis to arrange the laws of the new town. [n 218 the strife between 
the two parties, the rich, who wished to restore the old circuit, and 
the poor, who wanted a restricted area, became so acute that Aratus* was 
called in to arbitrate on the question. From 217, the end of the Social War, 
until 207, when a revived Sparta under Machanidas and afterwards Nabis, 
renewed the aggressions of Cleomenes, there is a. brief lull for the Arcad- 
ian cities, but we can imagine that their efforts were directed rather 
towards fortification than adornment; especially was this the case with 
Megalopolis, whose walls were unfinished, as they still were thirty years 
later. During the wars with Nabis the distress was so great in the city, that 
the inhabitants were reduced in 200" to sowing the waste space within the 
walls, through their inability to defend their fields outside. Megalopolis 
had no rest until the return of Philopoemen in 192; shortly afterwards he 
led an army against Sparta, and in 188* captured the town and brought 
peace at last to the Peloponnese ; with the proceeds of the sale of 3000 
disfranchised Spartan citizens he rebuilt a Stoa” at Megalopolis, which, 
as we learn from Livy, had been in ruins since the sack by Cleomenes, 

[t is at this period, when Sparta was conquered and Megalopolis could 
once more feel safe, that it seems more probable to place the. gradual work 
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of reconstruction and the activity of Damophon ; not in the brief decade from 
217 to 207. If we desire to find a period which, apart from other consider- 
ations, is Prima facie suitable for an artistic revival in the Peloponnese, it 
will assüredly be the period after Flamininus had restored her liberty to 
Greece, and Philopoemen had destroyed the mischievous power of Sparta; 
the period before the Macedonian wars of Perseus and the Romans. 
All too soon the rule of Rome began to crush all independent life in 
Hellas, but in the brief period suggested we get a veritable revival of 
Hellenic activity; it is the epoch of Lycortas, of Philopoemeny, of 
Polybius, and the latter! wrote of it, that in his day the Peloponnese was 
enjoying the highest prosperity of which it was capable. This period may 
be reckoned as the second foundation of Megalopolis, and we have ample 
evidence of the extent of the building operations carried on*; the Philippian 
Colonnade in its restored fori, the peridolos of the temple of Zeus Soter, 
which is another example of wall construction similar to the temple of 
Lycosura, the second period of the walls, and the development of the plan of 
the theatre, are all to be connected with the early part of the second century. 
It was a period of close alliance with Messene, and is marked by the promi- 
nence of Aigion as the capital of the Achaean League, so that the à priori 
historical arguments which have been applied to the early fourth century, 
have an equal force at the date in question. Moreover, if we are inclined 
to place Damophon's activity at Megalopolis in 217-210, rather than from 
188 onwards, we shall find it hard to reconcile the date with his work in 
Lycosura, since the evidence for an independent Lycosura points more 
strongly to 192 than to 223; not only have we no sure evidence for an 
exodus at all in 223, but the fact that the series of inscriptions in Lycosura 
starts about 190, and starts with the family of Philopoemen, the emanci- 
pator of the villages, suggests the later date. Finally, as we shall see later, 
there is epigraphical evidence for Damophon's activity in Megalopolis at 
a much later period than the last decade of the third century. 

The historical evidence, therefore, at our disposal leads us to adopt à 
period starting about 190-180 for Damophon's work in Lycosura and 
Megalopolis, and excludes any period before the sack of Megalopolis in 
223 В.С. 

! Pólyls ii 62. * Fycavations af Megalapelis, pp. $3 and 89. 
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E 3 — THE CULT OF THE GREAT GODDESSES AT MEGALOPOLIS. 


Further light is thrown on the.date of Damophon's activity both at 
Megalopolis and Lycosura by a consideration of the cult of the Great 
Goddesses whose statues he made. The sanctuary at Lycosura was known 
аз the sanctuary of Despoina or the Mistress; this was the name of the 
earlier shrine before 370, as well as of the later shrine visited by Pausanias, 
Damophon's group, however, does not represent the Mistress, but two 
goddesses of equal rank and two subordinate attendants. In Megalopolis, 
where his group was housed in a new, not a restored, shrine, the sanctuary 
was called that of the Great Goddesses. This indicates a change in the 
later cult from the cult before 370, since the Mistress of carly Arcadian 
worship has no real relation with the Great Goddesses of Eleusis, 
Despoina! is the mórma @npay, or the Great Mother, a primitive Arcadian 
earth-goddess and protectress of wild animals; her true affinity is with 
the Oriental Cybele or Magna Mater, who sometimes takes her place at 
a later period. Kore-Persephone is a foreign and a different conception, 
brought from Eleusis and acclimatised at a late period in Arcadia. 
Fortunately, Pausanias has preserved for us a. notice of the introduction of 
the Eleusinian cult for he relates in his account of Megalopolis that there 
was a building containing statues of Callignotus, Mentas, Sosigenes, and 
Polus. ‘These men are said to have introduced the mysteries of the Great 
Goddesses into Megalopolis, and the ceremonies are an imitation of those 
at Eleusis? It is noticeable that adjacent to the temple of the Great 
Goddesses was an older sanctuary of the Maid? with an image eight feet 
high and a pedestal always covered with ribbons. Men might enter it on 
one day only, in the year. It is clear that in this old sanctuary we 
must recognise the original home of the Mistress or Maid, the early 
Arcadian nature-goddess primarily devoted to women, and that in the 
great temple adorned by Damophon we find the later Eleusinian couple, 
colossal and magnificent as befits the new and victorious cult; in fact, 
it is very probable, as M. Bérard* has suggested, that the original cults 
of Megalopolis were those brought in straight from the villages, and that 
perhaps the old sanctuary of the Maid was the very one which was 


! Cr. Miss Harrison, Prefepemena te the Sindy of Greet Religion, pp. 271 foll, 
S [lass vid, 31. 7. — ? Puaux vii 31. &. — * Lrs Cultes A readiens, p. 9t. 
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substituted for the abandoned shrine of Lycosura. Only gradually were 
the separate systems replaced by universal Megalopolitan cults; the 
temple of Zeus Soter dates from the outset, Cephisodotus and. Xenophon 
made the temple statues, and the god became the emblem of the Arcadian 
League, but the goddesses of Eleusis were a later importation. 

Of three of the men who introduced the cult we know nothing else, but 
by great good fortune the name of one of them, Sosigenes, occurs on 
an inscription! found by the British excavators at Megalopolis, as father of 
ane of the damieurge!. This inscription is dated in the latter half of 
the second century B.C, Sosigenes,* though a common name in Athens, is 
excecdingly rare in the Peloponnese: under these circumstances we need 
find no difficulty in supposing that Sosigenes was an Athenian or 
Eleusinian who migrated to Megalopolis at the beginning of the second 
century, and helped to introduce the new cult. 

‘It is likely that the Eleusinian idea would prevail in Megalopolis 
before it spread to Lycosura. Damophon was probably already engaged 
in his work at the larger town when the newly enfranchised Lycosurians 
determined to avail themselves of his skill At Lycosura we find an 
addition to the dual goddesses in the shape of two smaller attendant figures, 
whose connexion with the cult of the Great Goddesses has never been 
satisfactorily explained. It seems probable that we must account for the 
Artemis and the Anytus by supposing that some elements of the earlier 
Mistress-worship were incorporated in the later cult. In Artemis the 
huntress, with quiver and dog, we see an admixture of an older chthonic 
deity with snakes and torch; all sides of the Mistress, Пётма noa, are 
not represented in the Elecusinian couple, and here, as it seems to me, we 
find a chthonic huntress Artemis introduced to make good the deficiency. 
The meaning of Anytus is more difficult to explain ; Pausanias's story, that 
he was a foster-father to the goddess, is unparalleled elsewhere and un- 
satisfactory ; probably the story was invented by the local priests to explain 
a myth they could nó longer understand. It is quite possible that Anytus 
represents the oldest inhabitant of all in this shrine on the hill of Lycosura, 
some forgotten hero whose worship came to be incorporated in that of the 
Mistress. Similar instances are not unknown, and there is the classic 


FK savarufiens af Mogalepolir, Inscriptions, viii B ppc 130-133. 
* Cf, l'ape-Benseler, H'orterbacA der Creel. Eigen mahir. 
TS, Wile (Labone Awie, p 111, note 2) suggests that the Artemis js Artemis Hegemone, 
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example of Diana and Virbius at Aricia We find the hero still surviving 
as a make-weight to the Artemis on the other side of the Eleusinian group, 
and an aetiological myth invented to account for his presence. 

If this theory of the rise of the Eleusinian cult in Megalopolis and 
Lycosura, and the identity of the Sosigenes on the inscription with the 
Sosigenes who introduced it, be accepted, we have further strong evidence 
for assigning the career of Damophon to the first part of the second 
century. 


$ 4.—EFPIGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE. 


The inscriptions found in the shrine of Despoina at Lycosura 
have been published with great care by Leonardos in the “E@yyepis 
'Архагохогикий but until Miss Thallon's recent article they had not been 
used for the purpose of dating the temple; they form a series of which 
the earliest are the dedications to Lydiadas and Philopoemen, while later 
inscriptions belong to the imperial epoch. Were another argument needed 
to demonstrate the impossibility of a Roman origin for the sanctuary, it 
would rest upon this series of dedications, which starts from the beginning 
of the second century B.C. 

There is no need to go into these inscriptions in detail, with the 
exception of the dedication® to Lydiadas, and another that will be men- 
tioned later. If the Lydiadas of the dedication were the tyrant of that 
name, we should have to date the inscription about 230 B.C., thus throwing 
back the construction of the sanctuary many years before the date 
suggested, Miss Thallon, in order to get rid of the difficulty, is inclined 
to pnt forward the suggestion that the stone, on which there is no mention 
of Despoina or Lycosura, was brought from Mezalopolis to Lycosura ; 
but there is no need to adopt such an explanation. There were two 
persons of the name of Lydiadas in the history af Megalopolis—one the 
tyrant, and the other an ambassador who was sent to Rome іп 170 КС. 
The forms of letters, which include an A with curved bar? are more easily 
paralleled in the first half of the second century than in 230, which 
secms too early for the change; the inscription must belong to the 
ambassador not to the tyrant 

! "Ee, 'Agx. 1895, p. 263; 1896, pp. 101, 217 ; 1898, p. 249. 


3 "Eg. "Apx. 1895, p. 263. 
в. СГ Locwy, /nschriflen Griech. Bildhauer, p. 192, No, 272. 
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The earliest inscription, then, is the dedication by the family! of 
Fhilopoemen, and this gives us as a starting point for the series, about 180 
ог 199 вс. The importance of this inscription for the dating of the 
temple is obvious. 

The Stoa which stood in the precinct of the sanctuary contained four 
reliefs?* which are connected with the epoch of Polybius, since he appears 
on one of them; in the same Stoa there was a tablet of which 
Pausanias says, wuvdxiüp fari уеурациёғою, хор та ё THY Teer. 
Fraser*® understood this as a picture, but although е мога тоор із 
used as a tablet for painting on, by Theophrastus*and Lucian,’ its regular 
usé is a tablet for writing on; thus Aristophanes" uses it in Ze Wasps 
for a juryman’s tablet, and Aristotle; Aristophanes* and Demosthenes " 
all use it for the slabs on which laws and public documents were 
inscribed. Pausanias’s phrase is most naturally understood as meaning 
an inscription containing the usages and laws of the sanctuary. Under 
these circumstances there can be little doubt that Cavvadias and 
Leonardos are justified in identifying the ѓеро propos inscription” found 
at Lycosura, as part of the tablet mentioned by Pausanias. This 
inscription can be dated in the first half of the second century Wc, and 
we have every reason to suppose that the publication of the laws of the 
temple would be nearly contemporary with its erection; its letter forms 
seem contemporary with the Lydiadas inscription. 

But there is other and more decisive epigraphical evidence to be 
taken into account. Three inscriptions that are known to us at present 
bear the name of, or seem to be connected with, a Damophon who. is 
probably the sculptor of Messene. 

The first of these, found on the site of the city of Messene near the 
stadium, is on the upper part of a base of grey marble; the left foot and 
other parts of the statue which stood on the base were found with it, but have 
since disappeared. The inscription is shown in facsimile in Fig, 8, it has 
been published already by Wilhelm" and Miss Thallon,^ and there are 


Г "Eo. 'Ayx. 1895, p. 270. © Paws, vili. 37. 2. 

? But ef. Pewsey, iv. p. 371, where be retracts this view. 

4 Б.Р 3937: * Imaginer, 17. 

* parts, 167. т ыйа, 2. 8. 5. 

* Bird, 480. * p. 96 fin. and 965, 4. 

Еф, "Арх. 1898, р. 249, Cavviulias, Feudliei de Lyra, L p. 13, note. 
U gdihen. Milf. xvi. 1891, p. 355. " DR cil. p. 314. 
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practically no data for certain restoration, А smaller fragment from the 
same base which runs 


= ДАМ 
DNOZ AAMC 
TOYTF 


need not be taken into calculation, as the lines are not the same distance 
apart, and the letters are cut much more carelessly and lightly; it is a 
later addition. The inscription informs us, at any rate, that it was erected 
by a son of one Damophon, whose name ended in ACE. In 1, 2 we can 
probably restore with safety ATAAMA TAZ; the last letter is certainly 


OPONT 
^2. АГ 
IK AAT T ATTTO. A, 


Fic. &.—lxscRIPTION FROM MESSENF. 









ar. The initial | of |. 3 must be the last letter of the name of the god or 
goddess to whom the dedication is offered ; we may perhaps restore 
ANEOHKE at the end. Assuming for a moment that the son's name is 
ZENOQIAO =, we thus get lines containing about 26 lëtters. 

À possible restoration might be 


al 


ZevoduA]os! Aagoderr[os Merodm- * 

og T0 ü]yaXpa [rà ]e “Ay|porepag? 

"Артеш8|і каі тіп төХе [арёдуке 
From the character of the letters Wilhelm dated the inscription 
towards the end of the second century. To find the name of Damophon 
as the father of a Messenian living in the second half of the second century, 


| Cf. following inscription, 1 f following озеги оп. 
i Por this restoration J am indelitted to Mr. Tod, As an alterpotive to “Aypotépar he mip gests 
‘Avera, ci, S. Wiin Laois Anite, pf ITI 
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is very strong evidence for connecting it with the sculptor, if we have 


other evidence that the sculptor's career lay in the first half of the same 
century. 


Е Мофіло 5 LAA!) 
N[9] KIKITTTTANAHMo $01 
TPOXMATEPAANEOHKAN OF 


Fic, 9—Inscrirtion rrom LYCOSIRA, 

The second inscription is on a round base from the temple of Lycosura, 
and has been published by Leonardos ;* it is shown in Fig. 9 in facsimile. 
The last sien of |, 1 must be part of fF, H, I, K, M, N, TT, or P: the only 
two that are likely to make proper names are M or |, and the apex is more 
like that of a M. Leonardos states that the first sign of the second line + 
is probably part of a K, and cannot be a N, but a comparison of the other 
N's and k's will show that the K's are formed quite differently, while the 
N's are formed in just this curious way. The plural ANEGHKAN shows 
that there were two dedicators ; the first line and half the second consist 
of their names, that of their father, almost certainly beginning with 
A AM, and their nationality ending in -NIOI ; the most natural suggestions 
are ЕІКҮПМІОІ ОҒ МЕ5ЕАМІОІ; Ше shrine of Despoina 15, however, so 
primarily local, that Messenians are far more likely than distant Sikyonians. 
Leonardos's restoration A AM Y AAOY is too short, if we adopt his practically 
certain restoration of the last two lines, while AAMO@ONTOE provides 
just the right number of letters. We have already had evidence for a son 
of Damophon with a name ending in AOZ, and that fact, together with the 
nationality and the well-known connexion of Damophon with Lycosura, 
seems quite sufficient authority for this important restoration,” which gives 
us four generations of the family of. Damophon. 


Demophuon 
ра 
Dui eon 
b Sera кш) Бера оя. 
т "ро. "Арх. 1806, p. 117. = m 


i The existence of two sculptors, Xenophilus and Straton of Argos is attested by several 
Inscriptions of the middle of the second. century, but they always sign themselves “Apyero, and 
so we ure unable 1o conjecture à connexion, 
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The name of the grandfather Demophon is further evidence, since the 
Greek custom of giving children their grandfather's name is well attested. 
We are to suppose that the grandfather came from a district where Doric 
was not the current dialect, and so preserved the form Demophon. 

The letter forms of this inscription, though differing in some details 
from those of Fig. 8, are not necessarily later; they belong to the end of 
the second century, thus we again have evidence of Damophon's career 
in the first half of the century. 

The restored inscription will run— 


û 6ectra. xai E ]evoduXog Aa[uodvarros 
Мессаь ме Макйттаи Апиофо[ьто$ тар 


той тта|трбе шатғра 4іібукар Өє[аїс. 


The last inscription,! shown in facsimile in Fig. 10, is of even greater 


or Е ^АМАЗУФАЛЕО! 
БАМоФОМАМЕОНКЕ 


FIG, rà.-—IBscHIFTION FROM MEGALOPOLIE, 


importance. [t is engraved on the cross-bar of a trident which decorates 
the front of the fragment of a herm of Poseidon in the museum of 
Megalopolis, shown in Fig. 11, and is a dedication by Damophon to Poseidon 
Asphaleios. The letter forms? point undoubtedly to the first half of the 
second century в.с. Damophon appears as the dedicator, not the maker, of 
the statue, although he is, of course, likely to have made it also, The form 
ANEOHKEN instead of ENOIHEEN is rare, but instances? of it can be 
quoted; the form implies at any rate that the statue was presented by 
Damophon, perhaps as a thank-offering on the conclusion of his work at 
Megalopolis Poseidon Asphaleios‘ is probably to be regarded primarily 


! l'ublished in /./7.5. xliL 1893, p. 337. 

* Note the АД with angular eross-har, and. TT with legs of equal length, pointing ta the secanil 
century, whilethe © with central dot, the E, and the = with divergent bars show that tis 
decidedly older than the other two inscriptions, und trust fall in the first half of the century. 

з Cf. Loewy, £6.48, р. 369, No. §40; р. 370, No. 541; p. 374, Хо. 547. 

‘Cf. Miller's Mawabwch, v. 2, 0157, 1195, S. Wide, £adenisAe Anite, p, 35. 
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as a god of earthquakes, and it is interesting to find that in the winter" ol 
183 there was an earthquake which affected Sicily and Aetolia seriously, 
though we have no mention of the Peloponnese. 

With regard to this herm, we must also take into account the 
following statement in Pausanias :* ‘Within the enclosure of the goddesses 
there are also the following images, all of square shape: Hermes, surnamed 
Leader, Apollo, Athena, Poseidon, also the Sun with the surname of 
Saviour, and Heracles,’ The inscribed herm was found only a few hundred 
yards from the probable situation of the temple of the Great Goddesses, and 





Ею. п. Раат от IxscuingD HERM FROM MEGALOPOLIS. 


is small enough to be easily portable; there is thus every reason for con- 
necting it with the herm of Poseidon mentioned by Pausanias, lt was in 
the temple of the Great Goddesses that all the other works of Damophon 
were set up, and thus it was natural for him to offer his votive herm in 
the same sanctuary. 

But of course the primary fact of importance about this inscription is 
that it gives us a date for Damophon entirely conformable, not only with 
the two other inscriptions, but also with all the evidence we have collected 
as to his career. The Damophon of the inscriptions can be no other than 


! Jotins Schmidt in Deffner’s Archio, fiir Mittel-w. Neugr, Phil, i t. p. 108, 
а Pons. vill, gf. 7. 
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the sculptor; it would be an unthinkable coincidence 
Messenian of the same name should occur on inscriptio 
towns and in the s same sanctua i | 

| hen all the historical. evidence points to the sculptor 
йс US adi at the period indicated by the inscriptions, there 
would seem to be no refuge from the conclusion that Damophon of 
Messene lived and worked in the first half of the second century B.C. 


Guy DickiNs. 





MESSAPIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


is November and December 1906 I travelled in the south of Italy 
in order to examine Messapian inscriptions, These inscriptions, believed 
by Mommsen to belong to the first and second centuries B.C., have been 
rather neglected of late, but rumours! of forgeries, accepted and published 
with too little criticism, made some investigation desirable. Ten years ago 
Sig. Bartolemeo Nogara?! ascertained the number of these inscriptions 
then known to exist, but without, | think, any detailed criticism of 
them. I followed in his footsteps, and*my enquiries, which were directed 
to everyone likely to be interested in such matters, covered the whole 
ground, so that I believe that | saw all still extant? Of course other 
inscriptions, of which nothing has yet been heard, may have been found 
lately in country places, but my time, unfortunately, was too limited 
to allow of my searching through every village in that crowded district, 
though I was fortunate enough to light on some as yet unpublished, and 
not widely known. 

Of those hitherto published, especially of those contained in Fabretti's 
work, the greater number have disappeared mysteriously, Many were 
published in the first instance merely from copies, and to-day there exist 
less than forty ; the total number of existing inscriptions is just over one 
hundred. For reasons given below 1 cannot be absolutely precise 


UEL F. Rihi, Breswhergrrs Asitriger, vol. 14, p. 307% Viola, Notisi degli Scavi, 1884, 
p. 128. 

% Хоғата, Aunuarie délla r. Acctdemia Scientiftce-Letteruria av Milume, 1805-6. 

! With the exception of some vases published hy Mayer, Ais. Mif, xii, 208. These however 
do not require further criticism, 

i Fabretti, Cops Jarri ionun Пайнағита, Suppl, I and 1H, 1867-78. 
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as to the total, but I saw, and was able to form some judgment of eighty- 
eight. 

As to the genuineness or the reverse of individual inscriptions, I can 
but give my personal opinion, drawn from their condition, the lettering, and 
the circumstances in which they are found. These-may be. such as 
to inspire confidence. (a) An inscription, for instance, in the possession of 
a man who is no collector and regards it as a curiosity found on his 
own land, carries its own guarantee, which is not the case, where (2) 
the inscription has been bought by a rich, enthusiastic, and wholly 
uncritical collector, nor entirely so, when (c) the inscription lies in 
a Museum to which it may have been presented by such a collector. 

The condition of the stone, or bronze, is perhaps the best evidence 
available. The material of almost all is the Lecce limestone, which 
is very soft and weathers easily, so that unweathered inscriptions are 
rather suspect. One or two conspicuously unworn write their own 
condemnation. Inscriptions in class (a) are naturally valuable, as standards 
with which others in less fortunate circumstances may be compared; 
the greater number seem to be Grave-inscriptions, and are of course short. 
It is not uncommon for the stone to be crowned by a cornice sometimes 
showing traces of red and blue paint, while traces of red in the actual 
jetters are not infrequent. 

This table gives a brief schedule of my results ;— 


Published | Ünpubithed | 


== 


Forged . à a 5 | 21 
Doubtful. A | D | 2 


Genuine . à : . 22 35 


In the following account of the inscriptions which I examined, 
arranged according to the places where they now are, EF, F.P, F.T. 
stand for Fabretti, Corpus Inscriptionum Jtalicarum, and the supplements 
І, апа ПІ, to that work. V. stands for those published by Professor 
Viola. Unless anote is made to the contrary it may be assumed that the 
material is the Lecce limestone and that the inscription is genuine. 
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ORIA. 


In the Biblioteca Communale two published, and one unpublished 
inscription / Fig. 1, No, 1). 


Ж ЧЫЛТАААХ НАЯ“ 
A. AAI(qA;5 FEPNETIS 


J 5 N REAAMI +o 


4 FASKE a. EYHOISA h. WOM IASAD 
+. YoOua3z i. MikoBwvo 
$ FAATOPS¢ AD oxxtHt с. EMH O1aA po AA 
| | | 5 d. KAIA к. То Онт Амт 
? $ 8198Ag^WV к Жа ь 1643 
| : . .. Yeq3 
$ SEoT9RRAFXERINAIH 10] v ИАФ; 3 
Fia. L 


F. 2981 is all in one line (not two as published) and fails to the right. 

The inscription published in the JVotizze is in a sunk line, ts complete 
and shows traces of red paint. Above is a projecting cornice, stuccoed 
and painted in lines of red and blue. 

The third inscription (Fig. 1, No. 1) is on a stone measuring 170$ тп. 
x ‘$m. x '3m. with a rectangular socket ‘o6 m. deep at either end. The 
inscription is complete and is about *9 m. long. 

In the neighbourhood of Oria inscriptions on bronze are being 
forged to-day. Twelve of these I saw in the possession of Sig. Carissimo 
at Oria, and one belonging to Sig. Carlo Arno at Manduria. Two of these 
are reproduced (Fig. 5, Nos, 22, 23), No. 22 is on à pyxis (the lower line 
is on the lid); the rest are all rectangular bronze plates with rounded 
holes at the corners, sometimes decorated with reliefs, eg. an eagle between 
serpents, and a head above an acanthus leaf, The bronze of all, though 


i tr) F. 2981, (2) Мәтіні беті биті, 1881, р, 249. 
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showing a green patina, is certainly new, and the lettering also is decidedly 
dubious, No. 23 (that possessed by Sig. Arno) is characteristic, and 
shows two forms of a, two of o, and four of c; some letters, also, are 
upside down, and it is not rare to find letters arranged retrograde without 
reason, It is not too much to say that any inscription on bronze coming 
from the neighbourhood of Oria should be condemned, until it is proved 
to be genuine. Whatever inscriptions may have been preserved in the 
Bishop's palace at Oria have disappeared. 


CEGLIE MESSAPICA. 


In the possession of Dr. Luigi La Gamba I saw twelve lead sling 
bullets with letters in relief (Fig. 1, No. 5). They are oval, about 04 m. long, 
show the joins of the mould, and are found frequently in the earth round 
Ceglie. [am certain that these bullets are not forgeries, but I am not 
so certain of their Messapian nature, for the. Y and four-stroked = do not 
generally appear. Dr, La Gamba also possesses three unpublished 
inscriptions (Fig, 1, Nos. 2, 3, 4). 

Мо. 2. The stone measures 1°05 m. X ‘4 mM. ¥ ‘15 m.and hasa slightly 
raised cornice, The inscription (which has wo éreaé between the words) is 
about “9 m. long and is complete. 

No з. Found on Dr. La Gamba's estate at Monte l'icoli in August, 
гооб, This inscription ruris along a piece of cornice measuring 23 m. x 21 m. 
and is circ. "13 m. long. It is broken to the left. 

No.4 Onastone measuring ‘2m. X "15 m. x ‘1m. The inscription is 
about “12 m long and is broken to the right. 

'The inscription shown in Fig. t, No. 6 is in the possession of 
Sig. Rocco Andelmi. It shows traces of red in the letters, is complete, and 
is'3 1m. long. The stone measures 1'O5 m. x "14 m. x '15 m. 


BRINDISI. 


In the house of Sig. Giuseppe Nervegna | saw five published 

inscriptions* (1), on bronze, is undoubtedly genuine and is in strong 

! One such with the same inscription as (а), (cj, and (7), I saw in 1he possession of. Stg. 
Careline at Oris. 


titih a), V. Giornale degli Seard df Fompet, 1818, vol. 4, p. Ox (3), (4), (9), V. Амай ей 
бест, Та, р. 128, B xxv, ar, й, ғ, 
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contrast to the Oria bronzes. (2), (3), (4), (5) call for no remark. Sig. 
Nervegna showed mealso two unpublished inscriptions. One (Fig. 5, No. 32) 
ig incised round a piece of pottery, probably the knob-handle of some large 
lid. It is incised through the sepia paint after baking, and I believe it to 
be genuine, though Sig. Nervegna himself expressed some doubt; it was 
found in Brindisi ‘some time ago.’ The other is on a bronze lamp (Fig. 5, 
No. 24). The bronze I believe to be new, and the inscription, consequently, 
though in itself plausible, to be a forgery. The lamp probably comes from 
the same source as the Oria bronzes, and was ‘found’ three years ago, 
The vase published by Lenormant,’ Sig, Mervegna did not show me, but 
no further opinion is needed. 

In the Brindisi Museum (formerly the Church of San Giovanni al 
Sepolcro) is a published inscription." 


LECCE. 


In the Museo Provinciale there are ten published inscriptions. Of these 
F.P. 541, F.F. 555 (two inscriptions really)* and F.P. 542 are certainly 
forgeries, They are, however, luckily quite short and of no importance. 
M р Lam inclined to think genuine; the two forms of A are the 
, 2984 d 
only suspicious detail. 
There are also five unpublished inscriptions (Fig. 1, Nos, 7,.8, Fig. 2, 
Nos. 9, 10, 11). 
No.7. The inscription, which comes from Rugge, ts painted on stucco 
on a stone measuring 72 m. X 17 m. X circ. "18 m, To the right is a 
painted snake. I am rather doubtful of it, because of the shape of the Y 
and because the letters look late, yet are retrograde. In favour of its 
genuineness is the fact that it is painted not incised, whereas the only 
other known painted examples are F. 535, and E.T. 459. The length of 
the inscription is about '4 m. It is protected by talc, so that it was hard 
to see if the inscription is complete, or if more letters, for which there is 
room, have faded. 
|! Lenormant, Gazette Archdelarigue, 1881-2, p. 108. 
tV, Notizie dech Sorti, 1884, p. 117. 
iFP. бо, Е.Р. 535. PT ay? Р.Р. 541, Р.Р. 555, Е.Р. 54а, F.T. 451, Ғ.Т. 447; 
V. Notizie акр Угат, 1884, $ xxix. e and А, 
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No, 8, This also comes from Rugge and is about ‘$ m. long. The 
stone measures .77 m. x-2 m, X^1I m. 

Хо. о. Of uncertain origin. The stone is irreguiar, measuring roughly 
46 m.x:35 m. x'18 m. The upper line is "27 m. long; about the lower 
line I am not quite certain, it seems to have been added later. The stone 
is not much weathered. 

No,1o, Ofuncertain origin. Length circ. *45 m. 

Mo, 11. Ofuncertain origin. Length:25 m. This inscription is queer, 
sn queer tkat it is hardly likely to be a forgery. The stone, which measures 
'45m.x26 m. x'17 m. has a narrow trough along the upper edge, and is 
squared so that the inscription seems complete. 

I ascertained! that nine inscriptions. which were in the Museum, had 
been recognised as forgeries by the Museum authorities and destroyed. 
These were F.P. 524. 525, 544p, 546, 547, 559, and F.T. 448, 449, 479. 


i Cr Nogara, en. iid. The TWO FESES published hy Lenormant, ТЛ Arvidaiogigne, 1881 ~2, 
p. 104, 1 ЧЫ not ses. 
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ARNESANO. 


In the villa Sant’ Antonio belonging to Sig. De Simone there are, 
I think, between thirty and forty inscriptions collected by the late 
Sig. De Simone. They are built into an outer wall and are consequently a 
good deal weathered, and partly hidden by creepers. The time at my 
disposal also was short, for much more time than I had been led to expect 
had been lost im reaching the villa, and I could not trespass further on the 
courtesy of Sig. De Simone, so that | was able to consider critically only 
cighteen inscriptions. Those which I could neither identify nor judge are 
about a. dozen. 

Of the eighteen, ten have been published" Of these F.T. 464, 466 
476, 477, and 481 are forgeries. Besides these there are unpublished 
seven forgeries (Fig. 5, Nos. 25-31), and one genuine inscription (Fig. 2, 
Мо. 12). These do nöt call for any note other than that the copies, though 
correct, are not absolutely in facsimile, owing to the shortness of time at 
my disposal. In the case of the forgeries the lettering, in some cases the 
spacing between words, and the general crudity of their appearance com- 
bined to leave no doubt. 

F.T. 459 and 471 | could not see, as they are kept locked up and 
Sig, De Simone had forgotten to bring the key. Judging from the shape 
of the letters of a cut facsimile of F.T. 459 I should think that this painted 
inscription was genuine. 

Apparently F.T. 468 isthe only published inscription possessed by the 
late Sig. De Simone which I did not examine; those therefore which I was 
not able to examine must all be unpublished. The general impression 
which I received was that, through being built into an outer wall exposed 
to the weather, even the most reprobate inscription could gain an air of 
respectability; but since out of eighteen on which [ did form a judgment 
twelve in my opinion are forgeries, І should be strongly inclined to suspect 
the rest of the collection of the late Sig. De Simone, for he must have been 
utterly uncritical, Those, not his own, communicated by him to Fabretti 
must fall under the same judgment. i 


ЕТ. 466, 442; 443: 4544 476, 477, A805: V. Notizie бун Sawi, 1884, 8 xxv. (i) 2nd. (2) 
Ke) F. 2974 $i) ; F. 299072 (а better copy da given by Castromediano und Maggiulli, £e Eferim 
Mersapiche raccelte, $a). 
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Muro LECCESE. 

[n the house of Sig. Luigi Maggiulli I saw :— 

Fis.2,No.13. An inscription on a base surmounted by a cornice with 
a maeander. The length of the inscription is about *39 m., but the stone is 
rather chipped to the left, so that one letter may be missing from the lower 
line. I was a little doubtful, for the letterinz more resembles that on the 
sham bronzes than that of inscriptions undoubtedly genuine, It is kept 
out of doors in a court-yard, so that its weathered appearance does not 
count for very much: yet on the whole I am inclined to believe it 
genuine ; it was found three years ago. 

Fig. 3, No. 14. Sig. Maggiulli also possesses a Doric drum with sixteen 
flutings (Ht, 45 m., diam. ‘21 m.), The stone is harder than the Lecce 
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stone, and on one side are traces of stucco with a pink tinge. Four 
flutings bear the inscriptions, (7) being on the same as (c) but to the left 
and upside down.  Lengths :— 

(а) "23m. (It may be broken to the mght.) 

(8) "21 т. complete, 

(c) 08 т. ы 

(4) -04 m. 

(e) "m. А 
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VASTE. 

In the possession of Antonio Carluccio I saw the two decayed 
inscriptions shown in Fig. 4, Nos. 15, 16. They were utterly unknown and 
their owner had no idea that they could have any interest ; thus they bear a 
better guarantee even than those possessed by Dr. La Gamba or Sig. Colosso, 

No.15. Thisis on one edge of a flat stone circ.-4 m. square. On the 
upper surface is a circular depression, The inseription rüns the whole 
length of the edge, but is complete, unless the stone had been cut down 
long ago, 

№. 16. This is on the underside of a stone used in roofing a hole in 
the farm-yard wall. The inscription is broken at both ends and is about 
'? m. long. 

CASTRIGNANO DEL САРО. 
Fig. 4, No. 17. This is-an inscription found in December 1905, and 
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Еш. 4. 
published by Prof. C. De Giorgi ! who, however, was not furnished with an 
accurate copy. Length of the inscription *45 m. 


! De Giorgi, AMwite Scoperte in. Verelo, in Valeie, and in Torensiane (Della Revista Sterica 
Salentina Апо ШІ, МЛ). 


L 
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UGENTO. 


In the house of Sig. Luigi Colosso I saw one published! and two 
unpublished inscriptions (Fig. 4, Nos. 18, 19). Sig. Colosso told me that 
another which he had possessed was now lost ; I expect it was that published 
with the first by Viola. Though I could not see it I place the fullest 
confidence in any inscription which Prof. Viola has published. 

No.18. This was found quite lately near Ugento, The face of the 
stone had a raised border. The inscription, which is broken to the left, 
measures from the left end of the lower line to the right end of the upper 
line *135 m. 

Мо. 10. This inscription, which measures about -9 m., is on a worked 
block of stone with a base. One other similar long side and two shorter 
sides, uninscribed, were also found, so that it formed part of an elaborate 
tomb. The inscription, which is out of doors, is in a very bad condition ; 
to the right several letters must be missing from both lines, but to 
the left, [ think, not more than one is missing from the bottom line. 
Above is a slight projection, so that no further lines are gone. Lower 
down, where both ends are left, the stone measures about 1:3 m. 


TARANTO. 


іп the Museo Provinciale I saw the two inscriptions shown in 
Fig. 5, Nos. 20,21, Both came fram Manduria five years ago. 

No, 20, This is on a pillar with twenty Mat faces, length r27 m. 
diam. 65 m.—§5 m. The inscription, which is broken to the right at the 
narrow end of the pillar, measures '81 m. 

No. 21. This is on the narrow side of a broken block, on the hroad 
side of which is part of a hollowed circle containing sculpture now 
indistinguishable, The inscription, which is broken to. the left, 
measures '74 mh 

The inscriptions noted by Nogara as existing in the Naples Museum, 
at Ostuni in the Biblioteca Communale, and at Fasano in the house 
of Signora La Savio, are no longer to be found. 

In conclusion 1 wish to thank for their kindness and courtesy 


| V. Монах шеей Sayi, 1884, $ xxvii. n. 
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Prof. Francesco Ribezzo at Benevento, who is preparing a critical edition of 
the Messapian inscriptions embodying his results on the linguistic problems 
which they present; Prof. Ouagliati and Prof. Viola at Taranto, Sig. 
Carissimo at Oria, Sig. Arno at Manduria, Dr. La Gamba at Ceglie, 
Sig. Calamo at Ostuni, Sig. Nervegna at Brindisi, Prof. De Giorgi and 
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Sig, De Simone at Lecce, Sig. Maggiulli at Muro Leccese, Sig. Cagnazzo 
at Patu and Sig. Colosso at Ugento, Without their help and generosity 
in placing their collections at my disposal my search could not have 
carried me far. My great regret is that so many inscriptions have 
disappeared beyond the range of any evidence but that which philology can 
bring forward. 

J. P. Droop. 
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LIST OF MESSAPIAN INSCRIPTIONS EXAMINED IN 1906. 


PUBLISHED BY FABRETTI. 


Nuniber. Piace: 

F. 2981 Oria. Biblioteca Communale. 
F. 2090-3 Arnesano, Villa Sant’ Antonio. 
F. 2974 bis. (V. Notizie degli Servs, , Э E 

1884, p. 129 €) 
Е.Р. 560 Lecce. Museo Provinciale. 
Е.Р. 535 b н 
E.P. 541 * " Е : 
F.P. 555 * à s 2 
FP, 542° " н н 
F.T. 478 | 
Е. 2084 4) IE 2 х 
F.T. 447 | Ў 
F.T. 461 5. " А | 
ET. 477* | Arnesano. Villa Sant'Antonio. 
F.T. 466* " ч 4 
ЕЛ. 481” | " , " 
FE. 443 " " , 
F.T. 442 н " ' 
Ғ.Т. 464" Йй н 
ЕЛ: 476% = 4 


* Fürged. 


PUBLISHED BY VIOLA. 


Reference. Pace, 
Giornale degli Scavi di Pompei, | Brindisi. House of Sig. Nervegna. 
1878, vol. 4, p. 7o. Two fone | 
bronze}, 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1884, p. 128 8 5 x 
(а), (6), (е) | 
(d) 


Arnesano. Villa Sant Antonio 
(ә), (В) Lecce. Museo Provinciale. 
T Ugento. House of Sig. Colosso 


(и) 
Notizie depli Scavi, 1884, p. 117. | Brindisi. San Giovanni al Sepolcro 
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PUBLISHED OTHERWISE. 


Referitor. 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1881, p. 249. 
De Giorgi, Nuove Seoperte ти 


Vereto, in Valesto ¢ in Terensiano, 


Pl. 17. 


Place. 


| Oria. Biblioteca Communale. 


Castrignano del Capo. Possessed 
by Sig. Cagnazzo, 


INSCRIPTIONS UNPUBLISHED. 


Reference. 
One (Fig. r, Хо, 1) 
Twelve on bronze* (e. Fig. 5, No. 22) 
One on a lead bullet 
One on bronze * (Fig. 5, No. 23) 


Twelve on lead bullets (Fig. 1, No. 5) 
Three (Fig. 1, Nos. 2, 3, 4) 
One (Fig. 1, No. 6) 


One on a piece of pottery (Fig. 5, 
No. 32) 

One on a bronze lamp* (Fig. 5, 
No. 24) 

Five (one doubtful) (Figs. 1 and 2, 
Nos, 7-11) 

One (Fig. 2, No. 12) 

Seven * (Fig. 5, Nos. 25-31) 

Six ((one doubtful.) Fig. 2, No. 13. 
Five on one pillar, Fig. 3) 

Two (Fig. 4, Nos. 15, 16) 


Two (Fig. 4, Nos. 18, 19) 


Place. 
Oria. Biblioteca Communale. 
Oria. In the house of Sig.Carissimo. 


Manduria., In the house of Sig. 
Arno. 

Сере. In the house of Dr, La 
Gamba. 

Ceglie. In the house of Dr. La 
Gamba, 

| Ceglie. In the house of Sig. Rocco 
Andelmi. 

Brindisi. In the house of Sig. 
М№егусрпа. 

Brindisi, In the house of Sig. 
Nervegna. 

Lecce. Museo Provinciale. 


Arnésano. Villa Sant' Antonio. 


Muro Leccese. In the house of 
Sig. Maggiulli. 


Vaste Belonging to Antonio 
Carluccio, 


| Ugento, Belonging to Sig. Colosso. 


Two from Manduria (Fig. 5, Nos. | Taranto. Museo Provinciale, 


20, 21) 


* Forge. 
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Messapian inscriptions are referred to in the following :— 


S. Bugge ; Bessenbergers Beitrüge, vol. 18. 
Deecke ; Rheinische Museum, vols. 36, 37, 40, 42. 
Fabretti; Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum, Suppi. Land IE 
Gamurrini ; Appendix to above. 
Helbig ; /Zermes, vol. xi. p. 257. 
Hirt; Die Sprachliche Stellung der Ilyrischen. 
(Festschrift für H. Kiepert, pp. 179-188.) 
Kretschmer; FHindettung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 
pp. 262 sey., pp. 272 seg. 
Lenormant ; Gazette Archdologigue, 1881-2, p. 108. 
Mayer; Aull. dell’ Instituto Archeologico Germanico, vol, xii. pp. 208 seg. 
Mommsen ; Die Unteritalischen Dialecte, pp. 40 seg. 
Nissen; Jtalischer Landeskunde, 1, рр. 544 seg. 
Pais; Storia d'Italia l, pp- 335 sêg. 
Ruhl; Bessenbergers Beitrüge, vol. 14, p. 308. 
Torp; ZIndogermanische Forschungen, vol. v. p. 193. 
Viola; Aefisie degli Scavi, 1884, pp. 128 seg. 
Giornale degli Scavi di Pompei. 1878, vol, 4, pp. 70 seg. 
J. FP. D. 
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NOTES FROM THE SPORADES, 
ASTYPALAEA, TELOS, NISYROS, LEROS. 


THESE notes are part of the results of a journey undertaken by us in 
the summer of 1906. We have been led to put them together in the 
hope that they may be of some service to other travellers, and perhaps 
serve as a basis for a fuller and more perfect account of the islands 
concerned, Any references not given in footnotes to the text will be found 
in the Bibliography at the beginning. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Astypalaea. To the references in Pauly-Wissowa £N. should be added : 
Portolana del Mare (appendix to Consolato de! Mare), Venice, 1656 ; 
Boschini, d Cis pe 1658, p. 20; Randolph, Present State of the Islands 
of the Archipelago, 1687, p. 30; Piacenza, L'Egeo Redivive, 1688, p. 239; 
Dapper, Description de f Archipelago, 1702, p. 185 ; Fricseman, Description 
de f Archipelago, 1789, p. 127 ; Inscriptions, FG. xii. 3. 167 segg. ; Kouse, 
J.H.S. 1906, p. 178 ; Murray's Asia Minor, Pp. 303. 

Telos. Herodotus vii. 153, cf. Schol. ad Pind. / yt. ii. 27 ; Strabo, x. 
488; Pliny, Hest. Nat. iv. 23; Scylax, c. 99 ; Stephanus, 5.4. ; Buondel- 
monte c. 16; Boschini, of. cif. p. 18; Portolano del Mare, p. 23; Randolph, 
op. cit. p. 24 ; Piacenza, ор. cit. p. 159 ; Coronelli, Jsola di Rodi, pp. 72, 89, 
262 segg. 333 ; Dapper, of. ci. p. 161 ; Frieseman, of. cif. p. 80; Lord Sand- 
wich, Voyage roumd the Mediterranean, 1799, p. 339 ; Lacroix, Mes de la 
Grèce, p. 194; Cuinet, Turguie d'Asie, i. p. 4035 Mediterranean Pilot, iv. 
3rd Ed. 1900, p. 164; Bent, J.H.S. 1885, p. 233; Ross, Reisen auf d. griech. 
Inseln, iv. p. 42 ; Vincenz, Globus, 1900, pp. 46-8; Inscriptions, LG, xii. 
3129. Coins, Head, Historia Numorum, p. 543. Maps, Kiepert, Westi. 
‘Kleinasien, xiii.; Admiralty Chart, 1898. History, etc. Holleaux, Rev. de 
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Phil. xvii. p. 184; Vertot, Histotre des Chevaliers Hospitaliers, ii. p, 301, 
397; Murray s Asia Minor, p. 307. Modern Greek dialect, ete. Ха араб, 
Zurvypadeiog ' Avymaw, p. 265. 

Misyros. Eustathius ad Jiad ii, 676, et ad Dion. Perieg. 530; Hero- 
dotus, vii 99 ; Diodorus, v. 54, xiv. 84 ; Strabo, x. 488, xiv. 656; Pausanias, 
2.4% Pliny, Mist, INat. v. 133 ; Scylax, c. 99 ; Apollodorus, i. 38 ; Stephanus, 
im.; Buondelmonte, c. 17; Perfelano de! Mare, p. 23; Boschini, af. cit. 
p. 18 ;, Randolph, of. cif. p. 24; Piacenza, of. cf. p. 163; Coronelli, op. cii. 
320 segg. : Dapper, of. et, p. 178; Frieseman, of. ev, p. 66; Lacroix, ap, cif, 
p. 195; Ross, of. c£ ii рр. б? segg.; Pantelides, B.C./7, 1891, p. 488, 
Cuinet, of. cit. i. p. 438; Hiller von Gaertringen, Arch. Ans. 1896, p. 23; 
Id, Thera, i. p. 374; Stapatiadys, NpveadNs, 1869, 1. p. 481; “Avépitaxns, 
hirer, x. p. 351, xi p. 78; Inscriptions, AG. xii. 3. 86 segy, Coins, Head, 
Historia Numorum, p. 537, EM. Cat. Caria, p. 222. Maps, etc. Kiepert, /oc. 
cif.; Admiralty Chart, for, at,; Mediterranean Pilot, iv. 3rd. Ed. 1900, 
р. 166; Murray's Asit Minor, p. 366. Modern Greek dialect, Mara- 
БатогАос, бағурафетое Ағүшт, р. 351. | 

Тегов. А full bibliography and account of the island is given by 
Bürchner, Die Juse! Leros (München, 1898). To the references given by 
him should be added: Randolph, op. «if. p. 57; Piacenza, of. cif. р. 229; 
Olivier, l'oyage dans / Empire Ottoman, iii. p. 351, Pls. 20, 21. 


$ L— ASTYPALAEA. 


This island, although so rich in inscriptions," has few other Hellenic 
antiquities. This is probably due to the fact that the mediaeval castle of 
the Quirini and the modern town (Chora) occupy the sites of the ancient 
acropolis and city (Fig. 1) They stand on a high promontory that juts 
out to the east at the south end of the isthmus, between the two parts of 
the island, The promontory is capped by a steep rock accessible only from 
опе side; this acropolis is now occupied by the castle, whose entrance yet 
bears the arms of the Quirini, while inside it there still exists the inscription * 
of Giovanni Quirini, its builder. Within the castle, which is still inhabited, 
is a maze of narrow streets and crooked courts.. In one house there is a 
late Greek grave relief, much weathered and of a common type. In the 
town also one or two houses have built into them some battered pieces of 
sculpture, and several churches on its outskirts are built almost entirely of 
squared marble blocks. Similar blocks and inscriptions are common both 
in the town and castle. 

The only traces of Hellenic building still to be seen, are below the 


| JG, doc, сй. = Ross, ad cil. 
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acropolis to the north, close by the church called Megale Panaghia. 
Here there is a terrace wall, somewhat over two metres hich, poly- 
gonal in style and built of big blocks, two of which measure re- 
spectively 75 by r10m. and 145 by дош. И may be as early as 
the fifth century. Here we were told a ‘platform of marble’ was found 
with some inscriptions. The following inscription is supposed to come 
from this site :'— 

ЛАКРІМН П 

ANOAAQNIF 

АМЕОНКЕ:Е 

ГЕМОМЕМО 





Еіш, 1.—АЗТУРАЬАЕА, ТНЕ TowWwN AND CASTLF. 


The stone is broken on the right; the letters are well shaped and 
have no apices. We may thus assume that there was here a shrine of 


Apollo, for whose cult in the island we have other epigraphic evidence? 
A little below this spot other * marbles' have been dug out by the natives, 
but nothing is visible on the surface. 
Outside the town, beyond the spring on the north side of the neck 
t We were shewn this secretly and not allowed to copy И, so the transcription is from 


memory only. 
в 1.3. ки. 3, 155. 
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uniting the promontory with the backbone of the island, is the church of 
the Haghioi Anárgyroi. To the west of it so many broken terracottas 
are said to have been found, that a local adventurer bought the land and 
excavated in the hope of finding an Athena temple, but the site, which 
is on a steep hill-side, shews nothing to support this idea, and does not 
seem big enough for an important shrine. The church, however, contains 
several antique blocks, two Doric capitals, and a late inscription 

In the rich valley called Livadhia (Meadows) to the south-west of 
the town, is a place called Hellenikó, Here there is nothing to be seen 
except remains of late houses, although the natives aver that ' squared 
marble blocks ' exist here. 

Two hours distant from the town on the south-west coast is the 
Kastro of Haghios loannis, mentioned, but not visited by Ross, This 
stands on a steep isolated rock near the sea and is difficult to approach. 
The Kastro consists of a central round tower with outworks; it is built 
of small stones and mortar, and is probably a mediacval fort. Near by ts 
a fertile glen (Perivdlia, Gardens), whose trickling streams and shady trees 
make ita paradise compared with the bare wind-swept uplands.. In the 
centre of the south part of the island is the now deserted village, 
Arnmenokhóri Here, as only too often in Astypalaea, one sees fields that 
have too long lain fallow, grass-grown threshing-floors and traces of 
felled trees, 

On the east coast of the northern half of the island lies the bay ol 
Agrilidhi. Here close to the beach are ruins of houses, and the church 
of Haghios Ioannis close by contains two inscriptions. Another part* of 
one of these inscriptions is built into the castle of the Quirini, and we 
may thus assume that both the blocks at Agrilidhi were transported by 
sca from Chóra. Thus it is probable that the settlement here was late and 
unimportant, On the low hill that divides this valley from that of Vathy 
to the west, is the ruined church of Haghios Georgios. Its plan is 
somewhat interesting: at the east end there is only one apse at the end 
of the nave; the north aisle, which still stands, is divided into four bays 
roofed with barrel-vaults that run north and south. 

Half an hour distant from this church is the land-locked harbour of 
Vath}, whose narrow entrance opens southwards on the bay, west of the 


! JG. xil 3, 21% злс. хі. 3, 180, 181. 
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central isthmus, At the head of the harbour, in a ruined and nameless 
church, are some square blocks, an altar base, a Doric and a late Corinthian 
capital, and the gable of a late grave monument Since this is the best 
harbour in the island for small vessels,’ it is not surprising to find Greek 
remains here. On the rocky spit on the north side are the ruins of a 
Hellenic watch tower. The walls of the tower, which is not quite square, 
are 1°10 m. thick, and built of hewn blocks laid in courses, but with 
irregular joints. The most noticeable feature is the manner in which the 
rough foundation course projects, forming a plinth before the walls as much 
аз *35 m. wide? (Fig. 2) The door is away from the harbour entrance. 





Fr. a— Tower AT VATHY, ASTYPlALAEA, 


Against the eastern corner a late enclosure has been built. To the south of 
the tower are the remains of the walls of a large court, the plan of which, 
as far as can now be determined, is shewn in Fig. 3. It seems to have had 
an inside wall on the west and south, and the line of the outer wall is not 
continuous. The court has also a separate gate, also away from the 
harbour mouth, Apparently the tower was built first, and the court was 
added later, since the walls are not bonded together, and, if it were part 
of the original plan, the tower would have been entered from it. The 
walls of the court are similar in style, but less than a metre thick. The 


‘CL the tower at Helleniko in Skopelos, Aiken, AM. 1906, р, 126. 3. 
* The Aediferranemn Pila says there isa bar at the mouth with only nine feet oí. water on 11. 
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south wall, althouch E little of it stirvives, probably joined the tower at 115 


southern angle. 
Towers such as this are very common throughout the islands of the 
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Fic, 3.—GRBoUND PtLA* OF TOWER AT VATHY, ASTYFALAEA 


Aegaean. The best known ts the famous example in Andros!; next in 


' Fiedler, Reien durch alle Jrile Grierhenlandy, li. Tl. 4; Көз, Керен anf d griek, 
warî, n. p. 12; Le Bae-Landron, Feyage Arcs, Ies, Pl. 2; German Institute, Athens, Photaa, 


Nos, 2485, 2487, 2483, 2489, 4157. 
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importance is the well known tower at Haghia Marina in Keos, in which 
is and there are two others; there are two in Seriphos," one in Kythnos,* 
one well preserved specimen in Naxos! about a dozen in Siphnos,^ two in 
Skiathos” four in Skopelos (Peparethos),’ one in Skyros,* and twelve in 
Amorgos? Besides these there are doubtless many others, including the 
two in Leros described below.!* These towers are round or square, and stand 
either alone or with an adjacent court. Round and square towers occur in the 
same island, for instance Skopelos and Amorgos, and both are found with 
or without courts. The Andros tower ts the best round one, and that at 





Рик 4.—Towrr AT HAGHIA TRIADHA, Амосова. 


Haghia Triadha іп Атогроѕ (Figs.4, 5) is the best square example. Since 
no special study has yet been made ol these towers it is impossible to 
dogmatize about them. The views expressed by Ross" still hold the field. 
They are found as a rule in the fertile parts of the islands at a considerable 


| Ross, ef. cif. hop. 132; Broóndeted, Pepager ef. Recherches, 1. р. 26, Pl. X.; Savignoni 
"Еф. "Apy- 1896, p. 230. Fig. 4- 

t Ros, of, at. |, рр. 132, 136. ? Ross, sf. cif, i p. 120, A Ross, ef. c. L p, 43. 

i Roas, gA aih h pp. 132, 139 $ Pilar, "Iaropla THI riprav 2., p. 124. 

^" diem, Mr. T9065, D. 104. т ден, МИГ, 1906, p. 126. & uen, Afi, 1906, p. 277. 

^ Koss, eA, c£, Ho p. 43 with plan, PL Lo; Мтлгадакти, '"Agopydt, p. 46 1 the other towers are 
at Pyra (mund), “Apor Mahor, Треті, TepAdsn, "ELujapid (round), Xrpobalors, Kopraseris, T 
Пәруі, Піңғуот тай ГіағтогАт, "Аршіғығта, Періттерлі. СІ. Tsountas-Mannmit, Ze Mycemmean Apr, 
р. 261. Fg 135. 136. 

| Furtwüngler's map of Acgina (degina IT) marks fve towers- 

" Og. єй. 1. {ь 132. 
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distance from a town; he therefore supposed that they served as 
temporary refuges for the population of those districts in case of a sudden 
raid—the tower would shelter the men, and the court the flocks. Some, 
however, such as this one in. Astypalaea, were perhaps intended rather as 
forts to ward off an attack, than as refuges. 

The fort at Kataphyghi close to the north-west end of the central 
isthmus, which Ross thought Hellenic, is very similar in plan and construc- 
tion to that at Haghios loannis already described ; it also is probably 
mediaeval At the head of Port Maltezina on the east of the isthmus 
there are more ruins of the same period, 

As we have noticed above the depopulation of the island, a few re- 





Fie, 5.—TowEk&g AT HacGurA TEIADHA, AMORGOS. (Front View.) 


marks on this point will perhaps not be out of place. In the southern half, 
only the valley of Livadhia and the glen of Perivolia are really cultivated ; 
the districts of. Armenokhóri and Panormós are in partial cultivation, 
although most of this part is good arable land, but the hills require 
planting; on the isthmus there is a fine stretch of good land at Maltezina, 
but it is not well tilled. The northern half is almost entirely given up to 
sheep rearing, a circumstance which precludes all chance of tree growing. 
There are three cultivable regions, Vathy, Agrilidhi, and Vaf, but a large 
part of the land lies fallow, The present population is about 1500, and is 
steadily decreasing; many natives of Astypalaca have settled at Scala 


Nova near Ephesus. This is due to the decay of agriculture, caused by 
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disafforestation and consequent scarcity of water, as well as by lack of 
means of communication, and it is quite likely that before long history will 
repeat itself and the island will again become almost deserted. By the 
beginning of the fifteenth century Astypalaea had so suffered from the 
constant wars and continual piratical raids that it was almost depopulated. 
In 1413 Giovanni Quirini, lord of the island, recolonized it and built the 
castle, but by 1470 under his son Francesco I the population had sunk to 
400. As to its condition in the seventeenth century the authorities differ 
widely! bat to judge from most of their evidence and from the signs of 
past prosperity that are now to be seen in the island, it probably recovered 
a good deal in this and the succeeding century. Its latest decline 
perhaps began early in the ninetecnth century, when western European 
manufactures ruined the Levant trade. Nowadays its condition is miser- 
able, the island barely producing enough to support the present 
population ; as for horses, for which the island was once famous, there are 
only two, and these from our own personal experience cannot possibly be 
called good. 


§ 2.—TELOS. 


As the traveller approaches this island it appears to be even more 
desolate and hilly than most of the Archipelago, but when he has once 
entered the bay of Plagió, a broad fertile tree-covered plain appears 
between the hills, From the landing-place in the south-eastern corner of 
the bay, it is a pleasant walk of half an hour to the village of 
Meghalochorió, the capital of the island. This, like many towns in the 
Aegean, is hidden from the sea, for fear of corsairs; it stands at the foot 
of a high hill, on which are the ruins of the mediaeval capital, probably the 
San Stefano of the Italians, This hill was also the ancient Acropolis, and 
on its southern slope, which runs up from the modern village, are the 
remains of the Hellenic city and its walls. 

| "The Forlani dil Afare in. 1656 says the island was dirhakita/a, bil places it on the route for 
i voyage fom Venice to Rhodes and Cypri Hut Hoschini im 1658 siya it was inbahited. 
Randolph in 1687 tell x tbe inhabitants had. not lang since agreed to pay a tribute of 1000 dollars x 
year, Piacenza in 1658 gives a glowing description of the island, probably much exaggerated. It 
produced good horses, cheese, wine, carn, and fruit, and possessed several villages, He estimates the 
population at 4500. His account i followed and probably copied by Dapper, Frieseman, 
and Lacroix. 

i Eg- ihe old town of Leros, and Mandraki in Nisyros. 
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As one reaches the top of the castle hill, one notices that the lower 
part of the southern wall seems to be Greek; the stones are laid іп 
regular courses without mortar, but are very small. Just on the nght of 
the gate the lower part is polygonal and looks early (Fig. 6) The 
mediaeval entrance is built over the remains of the Hellenic gate, which is 
out of the centre of the later archway. There are two steps outside the 
door which, as shewn by the traces on the doorstep, was double and 1°55 m. 
wide: the holes for the central bolt and the hinges are still visible. 





Fro, 6,.—Tu& Асил GATE, "Теса. 


Inside the gateway, 1°60 m. from the door, is a flight of steps which lead up 
to the level space where now stands the church of 5t. Michael (Тай аруз). 
Threc steps ("40 m. wide and “25 m. high) lead to a small landing (1'05 m. 
wide}, beyond which there are four more steps and a flight of ten to the 
left (Fig. 7), These stairs probably formed part of the propylaea in front 
of a temple of Athena Polias or Zeus Policus," standing on the site of the 
existing church. This was Ross opinion, and it seems correct, since 
in front and at the side of the church good Hellenic walls are still to 


Cf. the inscription ZG. xil. 3. 40, which was found in front of the church, 
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be seen, The church is also built of squared blocks, quantities of which lie 
acattered about. Bent thought that the temple still existed, and had been 
converted into a church: this is hardly possible; the squared blocks of 
the walls are set with mortar, and parts of the inscription that is built in 
with them, are found on two other blocks! that lie loose ; the plan of the 
church also does not seem very like that of a temple. 

The Acropolis is small, and covered with the débris of late houses. 
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These seem to deserve Boschini's account of them, мейі che vi vivono hanno 
іс doro. habitationi pih costo da animali che da uomini. The Hellenic 
circuit may be traced all round in the lower part of the mediacval walls, 
At the north-east corner the Greek wall still stands to a considerable 
height. 

The rock on which the castle stands is precipitous on all but the 


| 4,6. xil. 3» 31, 32, 33 
M 
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south side; where the gate is. The wall of the lower town accordingly does 
not bond with the enceinte of the Acropolis, but ends at the foot of the 
precipice. To the south-east the wall is clearly traceable below the cliff : 
itis built in a late polygonal style (Fig. 8); eight courses still stand, and 
the wall, 1:30 m. thick, is built solid. Not far from the cliff is a tower ata 
set-back in the wall. From here the wall can be traced in a gradually 
curving line down the hillside into the village, where it turns and ascends 
the hill again towards the precipice on the west side of the Acropolis. All 





Fio, &—PotvyconaL WALL, TE1.0s. 


the lower part of the wall is built of squared blocks laid in regular courses, 
of which as many as six are often preserved ; the best preserved part is 
just above the church, where twelve courses are still standing (Fig. 9). 
Within this enceinte, on the steep slope above the village there are 
still to be seen the terrace walls that probably once supported houses 
or roads!; most of.these are built of roughly shaped blocks laid in 
irregular courses, but they do not seem to be earlier than the fourth 
or fifth century, since the corners are as a rule drafted (Fig. 10), Outside 


! Smmped amphora handles are often found here, 
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the town, on the slopes between it and the landing-place, graves are often 
found. It was here apparently that Bent excavated. 

The only other Hellenic remains are to be seen in the cast of the 
island in the rich plain of Livádhia, below Mikrochorió, the other of the 
two villages. Here an isolated rocky hillock called Kástello rises at the 
foot of the hills some little distance from the sea; round it can be seen 


remains of an Hellenic wall, the Mycenacan fort of the Mediterranean Pilot 





Fie. o—Criry Wath, TELOS, 


below on the sea-side is part of a tower and of the wall adjoining it Eight 
irregular courses of rough blocks survive: above, on the side against the 
hills. a corner can be distinguished, which is in a similar style, but is not so 
well preserved. These remains are probably of an outlying fort, intended 
to protect the cultivators of the fertile plain, which is more than two hours 
distant from the capital, from a sudden raid by enemies. 

Besides these classical ruins, Telos is comparatively rich in mediaeval 

M 2 
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castles; the principal one is of course that of San Stefano on the site of 
the ancient Acropolis, probably built by the Knights of St. John, since 
the island was held by them until the fall of Rhodes in 1522" The 
castle contains nothing remarkable except the church of St Michael 
mentioned above, which seems to shew a few Gothic elements. 

Midway between the two villages is a fort called Mesarii, In 
Mikrochorié itself is a mediaeval watch-tower, and high above the village, 
looking over the bay to the west, is the ruin called tov Aaüurpav ro Kucrpo, 
probably the Lamprida of the Italians. In this same district, on a high hill 
above the plain of Livadhia, ts a similar fort called "Ayarco Sumi. Оп the 





Ета, tû — TERRACE WALL, TELS, 


other side of the island, on the mountain to the west of the southern bay, and 
two hours from Megalochorió is a fourth fort called aro Koata. 

The mediaeval name of the island was Piscopia. Coronelli says, 
Altri fa chiamarana Dilusana; Episcopi fa disse Softauo, e finalmente № 
stuolo de’ Moderni col Negro Piscopia. Quest ultimo nome vnol dire * Guarda 
lontano!* He mentions two castles, San Stefano and Zuchalora, Zuccora, 
or Caucalora. Piacenza, besides these, speaks of the Lamprida referred 
to above, Proso, and Cychalo; he says Zuccora was in the east, Buon- 
delmonte places it in the west, where Boschini also puts it; Piacenza 
marks Cychalo; very likely this is only another name for Zuccora, which 


1 Torr, Akale in Modern Timer, p. 24. 
® The same explanation ін given by Buondelmonte, who mentions two towns only, 
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Coronelli calls Caucalora. There seems to be no hope of identifying any 
of these castles with the existing forts. Piacenza's map is apparently 
quite fanciful. 

In 1366 Barello Assanti of [schia, BergAese di Rodi received the island 
in feud for an annual payment of two hundred gold florins, in 1373 It 
became à magistral domain! During the grand-mastership of Pierre 
d'Aubusson in 1479 the ' Bacha Paleclogue'* attacked the island, then 
garrisoned by the knights, and though he breached the walls, failed to take 
it. the corsair Сата! made a fruitless raid in 1505,! and in 1522 on the 
fall of Rhodes, Telos became Turkish. 

Another explanation of the name Різсоріа ая” Bishop's Island’ may 
perhaps be confirmed by Randolph's statement that it had been the seat 
of a bishop, but had lately (1687) been united to the see of Rhodes. 
Possibly the Sabinus, bishop of Delos? who attended the council of 
Chalcedon, was really bishop of Telos. 

On the sea-ward side of the steep mountain in the west of the island 
is the monastery of its patron saint Haghios Panteleimon. This unfor- 
tunately we were unable to visit. 


& 3.—NISYROS. 


Mandráki, the chief town of Nisyros, is built at the north-western 
corner of the island by the site of the Greek and mediaeval capitals. Here 
is a long and somewhat narrow hill, cut off by a low valley to the south, 
and by a deep ravine to the east, and further defended by precipitous 
cliffs against the sea. On this hill stood the Greek town, whose walls can 
still be traced ; on the top of the hill to the south they are well preserved, 
and the gate at the south-eastern angle is almost perfect. This gate ts 
placed in a set-back close to the corner tower (Figs. 11, 12), and is entered 
obliquely as usual," but contrary to the Vitruvian canon, the tower that 
guards it is not on the right or shieldless side of those entering. The gate 
is two metres wide, and there were two doors, single or double, whose 


! Curonelli, ef. iff, Pe. ore, 

t The renegade Manuel Palacologus, second son of Thomas, last Despot of the Morea, and 
nephew of Constantine XI the last Byzantine Emperor. 

? Veriat, sf. cH. p. JOL * Vertot, sf. cH. p. 397. 

* Lequien, Orien Chris. L p« 945. 

* Vitruvius, i. 5. 2; cf, the gates at Pergamum, Athen. Mitt, 1902, p. 40, Figs. 7, 5. 
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position is shown by the holes for the bolts or bars on either side; it i5 
partly buried in the soil, and half its width has been built up by the owner 
of the vineyard to which it now gives entrance ; it is roofed by six massive 
blocks from збо to 4 metres long. The gate as well as the wall is built 
of squared blocks of black volcanic stone, said to come from a quarry on 
the south side of the island. On either side of the gate angle is a tower 
to give further protection to this weak point. 

Ready access to the top of the wall is aflorded by two flights of steps, 





Риз. 11.--ГНЕ САТЕ Мука 


of which that to the north of the gate is almost perfect (Fig, 13) 
Following the southern wall from the gate to the sea, on the west 
we find four more towers and one other set of steps. Ihe second 
tower from the sea is in excellent condition,’ and still stands to its 
original height—nineteen courses—as shewn by the presence of some of 
the guttering blocks u situ at the top. The wall throughout is built in 


! Hiller vón Gaertrmgen, ТАғға 1, р. 374, 46. 
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regular courses, whose jointing is not often irregular; its thickness by the 
gate varies from 3°50 to 4 metres, elsewhere it is not above three metres. 
To the north of the gate, on the other side of the angle beyond the 
steps mentioned, a second staircase’ and two more towers are traceable 
before the circuit is too much destroyed to be readily distinguished. The 
inscription AAMOZION TO XMPION HENTE TIOAEX ATO TO 
TEIXEOZ" on the first tower north of the gate is interesting, since two similar 


inscriptions are known, one at Paros and the other in the tower at Ephesus, 
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miscalled St. Paul's Prison‘: here five feet were to be left clear before the 
wall at Paros only three, and at Ephesus forty leet inside and fifty feet 
outside, On the other hand Philo® recommends that as much as sixty 
cubits should be left unoccupied ; the object of course was to prevent an 
enemy obtaining assistance Іп scaling the walls from trees or houses, 
The inscription is of the fourth century, and thus dates the wall, but 

i Hitler von Gaertringen, of. cif. p. 374, 43- 


+ ЛО. жи, 1, 86. | Dütenberger, Sy! lage!, 308. 
i Henndorf, /a&rzskefte, 1899, Baeiblatt, p. 33. B Tuyerautir, B 11; cf. Bbenndorl, lx. cu. 
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the style of building changes to the south of the inscription, and the pate 
section is apparently later than the rest. The thickness of this part is 
remarkable, and recalls the later Hellenistic wall at Miletus, so perhaps 
this portion of the walls of Nisyros is of the same period, the third century 
BC? The frequency of the flights of steps also seems unusual in existing 
Greek fortifications, the best examples of which are at Miletus? and 
Priene*; in the latter city round the whole enceinte there are only three 
staircases, here we have four in a very small space. 

From the point where it is destroyed, the conjectural line of the wall 
can be followed down to the sea on the north, where stands the castle 


=. 
һ 





Еа. 13,— WALL FROM ÍNSIDE SIIOWIXOG STAIRS AXD GATE, NISVROS 


of the Knights of Rhodes, In the foundations of this fort are many 
traces of Hellenic work, especially to the east, To the south of the 
castle there is a break in the line of the hill, which was perhaps made 
by the knights as a kind of fosse. The castle now contains only 


| Wiegand, dri. Ян. 1902, р. 145. 

5 Ross says (cf. df. p. 70) that part of the wall on the south is polygonal. This is due 
apparently to late restoration, since Hellenic work ia visible below. 

| drek, dux Too, p. 193, Fig. 4. Kemps aswell as steps ocenr hare; 

* Wiegand-Scehrader, reme, p. 42, Fig. 27. Similar stairs occur in. the walls of Messenc 
(Жар, x^ Morée, L. pl. 39) and the Piracas (5, C. 77. 1883, p. 205, 18ES, Pl. XV.). "The stairs 
at the Piraeus seem to have been called KAlgaaes (7. C. 1. 1. 167, L 46), KAigaxrüpes (Ed. "Ару. 
1900, p. 34. l. 6), and &raBarasi (J. C. H. 1888, n. 355]. 
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a monastery built above the rock church, Panaghia Spiliani, where 
incubation is practised.! Mrs. Bent states that the monastery used to 
issue paper money? which passed as amall change. This has long 
since been stopped by the government, but such a custom is not unknown 
elsewhere.” 


The old town of Mandráki 15 built in the ravine to the east of the 





Fic. MANDRAK! AND THE CASTLE OF THE KNiGliTS OF ST. JOHN, 
NISTHOS. 


castle and is invisible from the sea (Fig. 14) ; the modern town now spreads 
further east over the flat land, which is said by the natives to have 


! This is probably the cave referred to by Buondelmonte : aa ігіспіті ің fade mesmiis, comfigua 
marii, afej'umor conr, ші guam ciriwmerfunter, онты грр, полами, в Шы шаған, іп 
patriam incMumer revertuniur. Boschini and Piacenza mention a wood possessing the same 
properties ; possibly this ia a mistake on their part. 

S Amthropalagital Fustirutt, 15535, p. 402. 

2 Mes. Bent mentions a similar case in Samos, where two of the noles were worth 2 penny, 
that io apparently twenty paras, Mr. Hasluck tells us of the following cases in Mysia; al 
Abeanlliend (Apollonia ad Rhyrdacum) the church of 5t. George issmes card checks with the hgure 
of the saint; the colours vary with the values, which are five and ten paras; in the Cyzicus 
peninsula the church of the Zaodóyor Hyh nt Yeni Keui issues brass bracteates with the name of the 
church, which pass as five paras; at Ermeni Keui (^ Armenian village ') similar bracteates worth 
five paras are ixsued with nn Armenign inscription з at Vathy- the church uses brase German 
counters stamped with the value, five, ten, and twenty paras. Tozer gives details of similar church 
currencies in Thases and Samothrace (/réama’s of tac Aegean, pp. 295 and 330). 
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been the ancient harbour. There does not now seem to be much reason 
for this belief, though Ross apparently agreed to it, and says that thirty 
years before his visit there was a marsh here, The terrace wall, which he 
mentions, at the foot of the eastern hills still exists, and is built of large 
rough-hewn blocks laid in irregular courses. Above it tombs are often 
found, and quite recently the torso of a late grave statue was found 
here, All the lower slopes of these eastern hills are full of graves, 
sp that there seems no doubt that they were outside the town. Whether 
the ancient harbour was where the natives believe it to have been, 
must be left an open question. 

The only other remains of antiquity in Nisyros are the ruins of 
late Roman baths by the hot springs near Pali, at the chapel called 
Panaghia Thermiani; these have been described elsewhere by Dr. 
Pantelides! The ruins called zà 'EXAqgmea close by at the north-eastern 
cape of the island seem to be mediaeval, although local tradition places 
here the temple of Poseidon. 

Buondelmonte says that the island possessed five castles, Mandrachi, 
Palaeocastro, Pandenichi, Nicea and Argos. Palaeocastro is the modern 
name for the Greek wall described above, and it hardly seems possible that 
it and Mandráki formed separate towns, Nicea is almost certainly the 
modern Nixtd at the south-castern corner ; close to it is a small mediaeval 
castle called IIapgXérria, now deserted, Argos is the name now given to 
a district in the south, where there is the mediaeval castle 's7o ®таюрб 
described by Ross. Here are said to be other antique quarries, as well as 
those for millstones seen by Ross. Piacenza also mentions five towns, 
Nichia, Mandrachi, Paltro, Pandenichi,and Argo. The worthlessness of 
his map is shewn by the fact that he places Nichia and Mandrachi in the 
same place, Paltro is apparently the same as Palaeocastro. Pandenichi is 
perhaps to be identified with the third existing castle, that in the village of 
Emporié on the hill above Pali. This fort stands in the middle of the 
village and is still partly inhabited. It has two gates—from the cast 
and west : on the other two sides the rock is precipitous. 

Nisyros is a volcanic island, and its crater is mentioned both by 
classical and mediaeval writers as being active. The volcano is still active 
to-day as a so/fafera, its present outlet being in the valley just below Nisa 


"БС, ef, ak 
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(Fig. 15) An attempt made some years ago to work the sulphur proved a 
failure, The hot springs at Pali, near Mandráki and elsewhere on the 
sea-shore, are due to volcanic action. Telos, the west end of Cos and 
the barren islands between Cos and Nisyros are also volcanic.’ 

The island is to-day rich, fertile, and well wooded, although it possesses 
only two springs of fresh water, one near Pali, and the other just below 
Emporio. It well deserves its Turkish name of ‘Fig Island,’ and in 
addition to this fruit produces in abundance grapes, almonds, olives, and 
vallonia.* 


There is no need to repeat here the classical and mediaeval history of 





Fio: 15.— THE CRATER, NISVROS, 


the island, which is easily accessible in the works of Hiller von Gaertringen 
and Coronelli: in antiquity it was partly independent, and partly subject 
to Rhodes; in the middle ages it was, till the Ottoman conquest, under the 
Knights of Rhodes. 

To the east are two desert islands, IIegyobaa and Iayu? On the 
latter there is one, and on the former two, Hellenic watch-towers, and the 
barren rock of Strongyli to the north is said to have a mediaeval. fort. 
None of these however had we time to examine, 

i We cold hear nothing of the deep salt lake io the interior mentioned by Coronelli and 
Pacienti, 


! Thr acorn-cups of the Valonia oak nsed for dyeing amil tanning. 
? Wrongly calle by Klepert * l'erigusa ! and ° Rakha." 
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The island has been so fully described by others that we only wish to 
add some supplementary remarks on the Hellenic remains. Of the 
ancient capital no trace survives, though it was probably where the modern 
town and the mediaeval castle now stand. 

The best known ruins on Leros are those on the shore of the northern 
harbour of the island at Parthéni, supposed from the name to be the site 
of the temple of Artemis Parthenos. Here on a rocky knoll are some 
Hellenic ruins, in which Oikonomopoulos! recognised a temple im atts, 
believing it to be that of Artemis; Paton, however, has rightly corrected 
this opinion. As he says, there was here merely a tower, 650m. Square, 





Fic. t5,— Towek AT PantrHEkXI, Lkkos, 


built of squared blocks with draíted corners, laid in regular courses 
(Fig. 16). Twenty metres from the east side of the tower are a corner and 
part of the wall of a court, built in the same style; we have then to 
recognise here merely one of the usual island watch-towers such as we have 
discussed above, Amonst the débris on the site we found a fragment of 
a brick, inscribed -MO¥. As Paton says, the exact site of the temple of 
Artemis Parthenos has still to be found, nor must it as yet be identified 
with the mediaeval monastery ruins on the shore near the tower. 

The only cther Greek work on the island is to be seen at the small fort of 


! Aepiuxd, р. 164. Сана! Кетир, 1894, p. 376. 
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Xerókambo (Fig. 17), in the extreme south. [t stands on à ky hill that 
commands the bav of Lákki to the north, as well as that of Xerókambo., 
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Рих 17.—Ронт АТ XEROKAMBO, [XR cs, 


Oikonomopoulos! published a plan of this fort, but was led into error by 
including the later walls, for the fort has been rebuilt in later times, and 





SCALE 1:200 





Еш, 18. —PLAX oF FORT AT ЖЕКОКАМНО, 


à chapel built within it Our plan (Fig. 18) shews how much Hellenic 


! OR df. p. 166. 
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wall still exists, The wall on the south side of the chapel cannot have 
been set back very much, since in front of the chapel door there are 
remains of a mosaic pavement. The wall is built of squared blocks with 
straight joints laid in regular courses, of which as many às six or seven 
are still standing; it is about one metre wide, and composed cf two 
thicknesses of blocks bonded at intervals; the corners are drafted. It is 
impossible to decide whether we have here a tower and court of the usual 
type, or a small acropolis; in any case, to judge from its style, it does not 
seem earlier than the latter part of the fourth century ; the mosaic pave- 
ment is made of rather coarse black, brown, and white tesserae, in which 
a geometrical pattern of the network type can be made out. It is quite 
possible that it is late Greek work. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 

ALAN J. B, WACE. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM BIZYE. 


DURING à visit to Bizye (modern Viza) in February 1906, 1 gathered 
the inscriptions which are here published. Mr. Hasluck has supplied the 
‘nitialled notes and restorations, and 1 am responsible for the texts only. 

R. M. D. 

Viza lies seventy miles to the north-west of Constantinople, and 
twenty miles to the west of the Black 5ea. It was the seat of the chiefs 
of the Astai (whence "“Астікі ав а subdivision of Thrace), and after- 
wards of the Thracian kings whose relationships are discussed below. 

| On a marble block, built into the corner of what is now the last 
house on the left at the lower edge of Viza Inscribed face "175 m. wide, 
broken at top and partly on left side Letters ‘15 m. high. 


‘AdAA ove Ma- 


sani U кт] aré- 
саса nxe]» ' AroXXaw| i- 
had cie Se ос "Е prraucévülov 
EN jerape]vos aTpaTn- 
МОХУ ТРАТ 
ANITEPIANA. үде т Өш тері Ағұ- 
“ТОПЛОМЕП аа) тотор er- 
AHTAAKO YOR і Ро руталкор Bpa- 
JANAT Ot кб ]y Busta rov 
2lAE SLZEOT Y BaleiXées Kar[v- 
YLONOYTEA og] viwvot xafi 
АЛЕ x B]aeiXéws 
POI MHTA "PoiunTdXkov 
ӨТГАТ?І ОТ Виғуатрабай 
ҮПОРЕ 
PHEZKO AKO “Ртткоиторе- 
AYN EA BvrücTOV Vi- 
o Y ой, 


| See J.H.5., xxvi. 191 fl. 
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IIa[xrv]gro is purely conjectural : an ethnic adjective is evidently to be 
supplied, and the nationality of the dedicator suggests à Thracian ethnic. 

"Esc-raiuccvBov : "Exrraiépfhys i$ a well-authenticated Thracian name. Cf. 
Dumont, Znscrr. de la Thrace, No. 12 (see also p. 553) and А.С, ххи. 438. 

страттууйе: for the erparyylac as territorial divisions of Thrace see 
Mommsen, Provinces i, 306, note 3. Many of them are named by Ptolemy 
(ТП. і. 8, 9) апа а єтраттуйх 'А стих i5 mentioned in an inscription of 
Tchorlu (Eph, Epig. ii. 352 = Dumont, foc. cif. No, 62 f. cf. ibid. p. 317, Q1. 

Anchiale or Anchialus was a small town near Apollonia Pontica 
(Strabo vi. 6, etc.), which, to judge from its coinage, became an important 
fortified place under Trajan. 

The elaborate genealogy after the name of Rhoemetalces is rendered 
necessary by the complicated stemma of the Thracian roval house, which, 
owing chiefly to the recurrence of. two or three names, is still by no means 
clear: our information is derived from casual references in the historians 
at such periods as the Romans concerned themselves with Thracian 
politics, and from Thracian inscriptions, of which at least two like the 
present are from Bizye.' 

The pedigree elaborated by Mommsen," which, happily for the reader, 
has not been disputed at the point which concerns us, runs às follows :— 


зене (r) 
FR | EU 
Cotys 1 Khoemetalces I Eheseuparis 1 
Hex Thraciae Rex Thraciae ik 743 Rex partis Thraciae 
++ ante aaa "Plante ПАР генийи п. ТЛ 
[ERI Cotys IL Tryphaena Khoemetalces 1 
Rhescuporis [Tiberi] "lante ТУ Rex partis Thraciae 
Kex Thraciae ab a. Ty 
impubes a. 738—16 ad a, ante yy 
a 743-16 
Rhoemetalces I11 Polemo Cotys IH 
Rex Thraciae rex l'onti rex Armeniae 
а. 37-40 и. 37-63 а. 37- 
From the inscription before us we gain the following sfemwnta 
Cotys Rhoemetalces 


| 
Rhescuporis = (daughter) 
Rhoemetalces. 


! Rangahé, «nf, Hell. ii, 1235 ; Ep. Epig. ii. 256. 
3 KAb. Epir. ii. 250 ff. СГ. the modification suggested by Crowfoot, JH. S. xvii. 325 ff. 
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It will be seen that we have already (in Rhoemetalces I1) a Rhoeme- 
talces, son of Rhescuporis ; but there is absolutely no evidence for supposing 
that his grandfathers were named Cotys and Rhoemetalces)? On the other 
hand we have (in Rhescuporis 11) à Rhescuporis, son of Cotys and nephew 
(possibly son-in-law) of. Rhoemctalces, but, according to Mommisen, ' inter- 
fectus est (by Vologaeses in 11 B.C.) juvenis, stirpe nulla relicta/* For the 
latter statement, however, L find no authority, and therefore feel justified 
in considering our Rhoemetalces the son of Rhaescuporis П апа of an 
anonymous daughter of Rhoemetalces IL This leaves us in an awkward 
position with three Rhoemetalcae on our hands, two even in the same 
generation. 

Confusing as this may be, all the three are well authenticated. 
We cannot, without inventing the requisite grandfathers, identify our 
Rhoemetalces with the son of the anti-Roman Rhaescuporis [,nor with the 
much younger son of Cotys, who came to the throne in 37 A.D. It ts 
sufficient, pending further records, to remark that the confusion was 
recognized by contemporaries, as is shewn by the present inscriptions 
laudable attempt to make all clear ; while the epithet reerepos added to the 
name of Rhoemetalces III in an. Attic inscription, shews that two princes 
of the name were actually reigning at the same time. 

It may be worth while to remark that the wording of Rhoemetalces 
pedigree goes far to render certain the restoration of the inscription in 
honour of another Thracian prince, S. Julius (Cotys 7) Kórvog OvvdcTov. 
Gpaxty viwvor..caiPuyat pt B 3j ToU Bpaxáw Gmderov, РоцшутаЛка etc! 
—F.W.H. 

2. On a limestone block 18 m, high x '22 m. deep, built into à 
gate-post at Kastro, a hamlet just above Viza. Itis broken on the right, 
and the greatest length preserved is '57 m. The top line is much worn. 
Height of letters 02 m. 


i "The father of the three hrothers was, according to Mommsen, Sadala, according to Crowfoot, 

з Lor, dif. p. 253. 

СА. Ш 1284, on. which see Neubauer in Hermer, x. 145 He takes the two to be 
Mommsen's Rhoemetnlces IH and TII. 

à dien, Mili, vk. 403 cf. J.H.5. xxll. 131, xxili. 9t. 
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дақ — 982 INEO a PrLZKOYL Ores 12 Y. 
Рр AMAIOIOINPA О > КАТАКАНОЕМТ =. 1 
“UNCON EATA NOLIN 


ВісозАға Kol ru](v) Вас '"Pyaakovmropews vi[or 
"Popato: oi spo (T)us karakMBévres eis 
кӯрто» tataw Deor, 


egreog is of course the Roman census, but so little is known of the 

provincial census that the word gives no clue to the date. 

For the form батбь, characteristic of the Augustan period, cf. the 
Thracian inscription CAA. iii. 552 (quoted Eph. Epig. ii. 252). 

Mommsen refers Cotys Rhescuporeos (mentioned in CA. iil. 585) to 
a different family, but the occurrence of this inscription at Bizye helps 
to substantiate Crowfoot's ingenious hypothesis that he was identical with 
Cotys [.—F.W.H. 


3. In front of the School, on a block of white marble, broken on all 
sides except the right. Greatest width зот. Height of lettering 03 т. 
There is a moulding between 1, 2 and |. 3, so that the lower lines are cut on 
a recessed surface. 


АТЛ 
\OPEOLLYM ЗЫ өдіс. 


'АПОЛ .. ато, 


One of the many Thracian names ending in -mopis must evidently be 
restored in 4 1, possibly AjXarropis for AóXovmropis D.C.Hf. xxii. 486, £ 25, 
526, / 48,61), For the whole inscription ot] AtMov)ropeoc¢ avp[uvara] 
‘Aroan .. . may be tentatively suggested, but the stone is so fragment- 
ary that conjecture is unprofitable —F. W. H. 


Î ft pecure from 74 H.C. onwards (Meisierlhans, Grün. d, АШ. /нуАғғ. р. 154), 
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4. On a grey limestone stele (inscribed face ‘42 m. wide, thickness 
41 m.) in an open space at Kastro. Itis broken below ; height preserved 
roo m. Height of lettering Оз ш. 


ЕМОАКАТАК! Erfa ratari- 
TEHAOYAHT Y те 7] бойАлу той 
ВЕОТВЕКЛА Beop CexXa. 


Thekla is a likely name to be found here, for St. Thekla (August roth, 
old style), martvred in the reign of Maximianus, was born at Viza. The 
Synaxarion gives the following distich : 


"Euotye Arig Blaha, warpic Bigun 
Габ tomes #ёатроь, @@Хор Өтр бакғон. 


s. In the courtyard of the School. Grey marble stele, ‘23 m, wide 
and broken off below the lettering. Letters 025 m. high: 


SA 


MAH 






НЕ: | a | 
THM PEC 
bk CKEKY MFM 
ТЕМНО 






Above the lettering is a representation of the seven branched candle- 
stick, a distinctive mark of a Jewish epitaph? With the title spes Bvrépo 
| Ramsay, Citie: and. Birhopric: of Phrygia, №, р. 652. 

N 2 
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compare the epitaph of the Jewess Rufina of Smyrna: *Povdetva ‘louSata 
apyiruraryaryor ETAT 


6. In the courtyard of the Khan at Kastro, A broken limestone 
base, 41 m. square, and at the bottom of the moulded foot, '59 m. square. 
Lettering with apices, '05 m. high, deep and cleanly cut. 


AYPAOYEIAN Айр. Aovxiav(oU) 
ІК АМО” xum eros 
(= tS 


7. Built into the wall of a house, in the town below the church. 
Inscribed face "20 m. wide, and '20 m. high, broken at the top, and below 
not smoothed for writing. About 703 m. has been cut off the left side of 
the stone. Lettering ‘025 m. high. 


` K N „ә ITE [o Beira Tæ бегі {бг 
AAPIN TO МВ ш Јер РЕЛЕ) 
ЭМАМЕСТНСЕМ SARE E 


u]ov ауесттүсер, 


AI PETETTAPOAITAI X]aípere vrapobiat. 


There is hardly space for pps in full, but ligatures may have been 
used. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 
Е. W. HASLUCK. 


NOTES ON INSCRIPTIONS OF THE THRACIAN KINGS. 


I. 


SINCE writing the above I find that a further contribution to the 
stemma of the Thracian Kings has recently been published by 
Kalinka® in an inscription from Apollonia Pontica: the text runs as 
follows :— 


! Reinach, rait? d'Epigrapdie Grecque, p. 439. 
3 Amtike Denbmáler im Bulgarien (1906), No. 157. 
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‘AAA Trop | (ттер т)|5 "Pous[niraAkov] Васт[А ас 
Kér]vos xali | Bact ёа ' Po[iuisyrá ] Aeon [viarvovD «jai 
Побо[ орг 8о< В|ас[: Ағ |< | "Pour ]dX «ov [xai | 
Васіл] По [оро] Qvyarpi[. . 625 iry]ias каї 
сішіттріаф ейҒаш ероѕ A]ovxias "A. . |.. |р?уши, 


The editor interprets the relationship of the persons concerned, 
Rhoemetalces and Pythodoris, curiously : he apparently takes viewós as 
' erandson' simply, and. Bvyarpióijs as ' granddaughter. Не consequently 
considers that the pairs of ancestors cited are both grandfathers, whereas 
the Thracian regal inscriptions generally give the father and grandfather. 
He also prefers not to identify the Rhoemetalees and Pythodoris 
mentioned, with a Rhoemetalces and Pythodoris referred to in a very 
similar inscription found at Bizye,' and considers them as descendants 
(elsewhere unknown) of the three sons of Cotys II and. Tryphaena. The 
Bizye inscription runs as follows :— 


det drylon барбастам... | vrep THS "РоцшттаАкоу кай 
Пибфо|бюрібос ек тай ка|та том Koika[A]yrueor | 
rodewor xivddvou | cwrnplas evEdpevos | xai 
éxituyan Viiog | Поло IIpox(X)os yap | rp: ]ov. 


The identity of the names and the repetition of imp curnpias 
naturally lead one to the assumption that the inscriptions are comple- 
mentary to each other, provided that the genealogical details can be made 
to harmonise with known historical facts. 

Looking first at the data supplied by the Bizye inscription, we find 
safe ground in the allusion to the KoiaAgrixos Tókeuos, which is known 
irom Tacitus (Annales iil. 38) to have taken place in 21 A.D.: the Rhoe- 
metalces of the inscription has hitherto been. identified with Rhoemetaices 
Il. The circumstances of the war were these: in 19 A.D. Cotys Il had 
been murdered by his uncle and partner in the kingdom Rhescuporis I; 
the latter was deposed by Rome, his kingdom being divided between his 
son Rhoemetalces II and the children of the murdered Cotys. The eldest 
of the children, afterwards Rhoemetalces IIl, was still a minor, and a 
Roman, Trebellienus Rufus, acted for him, [n 21 A.D. a rebel army of 


1 Ejh. Epig. d 236 — Dumont, /nscrr. de la Thrac, p. 377, No. 62v. 
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the Coelaletae and other tribes discontented with the joint government 
shut up ‘the king'! in Philippopolis. Later on we find the sons of Cotys 
being educated at Rome with the young Caligula. 

It is thus proved that at the date of the Coelaletic war there were two 
princes living named Rhoemetalces, viz. Rhoemetalces 11 and the son of 
Cotys still in his minority. 

Turning to the stemma given by the Apollonia inscription, | find the 
following relationships implied :— 


(а) KRhoemetalces (2) Polemo 
| | 
Cotys Rhoemetalces = daughter 
| | 
Rhoemetalces Pythodoris 


(a) fits in with Mommsen's genealogy only if we accept ' Khoemetalces ' 
as Rhoemetalces III. This means that the son of Cotys and пої 
Rhoemetalces II was the king shut up in Philippopolis, and the fact that 
neither inscription qualifies him as BagsAevs or even буриетт із ртеаПу 
in favour of the assumption. 

As to (5), Polemo Eusebes of Pontus (who married a Pythodoris) was 
the father-in-law of Cotys II, and not impossibly of Rhoemetalces II also. 
The younger Pythodoris could not have been married to Rhoemetalces II] 
already, but would be in any case a useful hostage as the heiress of 
Rhoemetalces 11. 

For the sake of clearness I repeat the Thracian royal pedigree, the 
new figures being indicated by italics :— 





Sadata (P) 
| 
| | m 
ay I Ehoemetalces I Rhescuporis 1 Polemo Eusebes— Pythodoris 
| | | n | 
| | 
(liberi) Rhescuporis [I а Cotys IL Tryphaena Khaoemetalees IT2 Айа 
à | 


| ————À 
RAocmetaicer (2) Polemo (3) Сөз» (1) Rhoemetalees (?— ) Pytlodaris 


1 Taciti never mentions the name ; in iii. 38 he says * Аким urbemque Philippopolim circum- 
sidant,” in li 39 ' epis opportuna. eruptione," The younger Rhoemcetalces is never mentinned by 
name in Tacitus, who speaks consistently of the * liberi Cotyis Even when local inscriptions come 
into direct conflict with Konan literary evidence the former unquestionably carry the greater 
conviction. 
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[t may be permissible here to insert a note on the text of Dittenberger, 
Sylloge 366, one of the Cyzicene inscriptions referring to the Thracian royal 
house. A bad copy, apparently by an Armenian, of the latter part (from 
/ 15) of this inscription was given me by a Greek in Mudania last year. 
This copy proved on examination to have been made before the breakage at 
the right hand lower corner of the stone: it consequently preserves the 
following fuller readings, which 1 have here compared with Limnios (the 
first) copy and Dittenberger's final text: 

















Аттестат сору. Lim. | Diftenterger. 
(1) L 25 EAINAIO!II БАМ... (er jal tra] 
(2) № 26 ЕПТРАФ! EM... ізіГурафйғ 
(3) 1-27] YNHPEZIA УП iw] qpertaus] 


(4) L 23 *EMNOTATHETPIYOAIN | *EMNOTATHZ ... geavorarys [Виля 
(s) L20| CIPOEK ATAZTPEAIAEKA DPOXKATAETH...|vpsrearamra oa: 3 


(1) warrants the substitution of (сал біш" for s(av)íed] The 
initial E is a well-attested lapidary's error, the rest possibly due to 
ignorance of the copyist In (4) the recurrence of Tryphaena's name, 
especially with the epithet gepvoridrys is remarkable. 

F. W. H. 
I Aiken. ATH, xvi Вот, 141-144 
t This was Joubin's original restoration (A.E. G. vi. 9). 
1 TH in. 16, another lapidary’s error reproduced by Limnios and disputed by Joubin, is also 
given by the oopy. 


A ROMAN BRIDGE ON THE AESEPUS. 


THE course of the Roman road along the southern shore of the sea of 
Marmora between Priapus and Cyzicus has hitherto been known only from 
the Peutinger table and from a single milestone (the thirteenth) found in 
a Turkish cemetery above Tchaoush-keui, not far therefore from its original 
position, The Peutinger table notes only one point between the places 
named-—the crossing of the Granicus. That of the Aesepus, a much more 
important river, is still marked by the considerable remains of a fine 
Roman hridge, which, owing to its secluded position at a turn of the valley, 
has hitherto escaped the notice of such travellers as have passed along the 
coast road Hearing at Boghashehr, where I had shewn an interest in the 
fast-vanishing ruin of Ak-kupru, that a similar bridge existed on the road to 
Gunen, I took that route and was rewarded by the discovery of the best- 
preserved ancient bridge in the district. 

This bridge, locally called Guvertchin Kupru (‘Dove Bridge "h dies 
about three and a half miles from the mouth of the river, just at its exit 
from the valley to the plain of Tahir-ovassi. 

[ts direction is about E.S.E. by E. and though no main arch is 
preserved in its entirety, the remaining piers—only one has fallen— still 


î ACI xelk. $a (35) 'above Tchaoush-keui "= С.Ғ.Ғ. ій, Supp. I2, 13687; eL. C.I.L. iii, 
1, 73178 Epá. Ариг, a, 351. Both are thirteenth milestones, if indeed the stones are not 
identical 


Ww, Tomer, fewrnal af a Teur im the Баш | 1820), iii. 200 ff. ; O, F, von Richter, Мал" 
(абден fm Morgentande (1822), 421 f. ; Е. Каде in Petermanns: Mittheilungen, xxxviii, (1892) 
р. 228 (map) ; W. Judeich in Sifzler. Berl, Akut. (1893), iL 550 ff. 
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stand to their full height and even preserve their sections of the roadway 
intact. 





Fin. 1.— ELEVATION OF Proce. 


The main stream was spanned by four arches built solidly of rubble, faced 
with granite ashlar and vaulted with the same material (Fig. 3). The 
westernmost, which was the only one accessible at the time of my visit, had 
a span of about 12720 metres, the height of the pier (footing-course to 
roadway) being about 8:80 m. The roadway was borne on four slab-roofed 
vaults parallel to the direction of the bridge (Fig. 2). The third pier from 
the west bank has fallen. The piers are planned with sharp triangular 
cutwaters against the stream, while on the lower side they are furnished 
with blunt buttresses of hexagonal plan presenting a flat face outwards. 





E i 


Eis, z—Vigw rRoOM. W. END, SHOWING VAULTS SUPPORTING RoADWAT. 


The stream at this point passes close *under the west slope of the 
valley, so that the western abutment is short. |t is pierced by a small 
arch and half-arch with tile vaults, the outer voussoirs being alternately 
stones and groups of tiles; this is the construction used throughout in the 
less massive bridge at Sultan Chair to which 1 shall refer later. 


F. W. HASLUCK 
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The eastern abutment is much longer than the western, and is well 
preserved, though much overgrown, right up to the main stream, a distance 
of about 58 metres (Fig. 3). The westernmost pier is of a different type 
from the others, having a low, squat cutwater with sloping profile, both 
this and the casternmost pier are relieved by a vault running across the 
bridge; the vault is completely masked on the stream side, but on the 
down side is made conspicuous by the alternate tile and stone voussoirs 
we have before alluded to. The first dry arch (Fig. 3), which has a span 
of 12:20 m., is treated in the same manner, and this construction is continued 
in the culvert arches, gradually decreasing in size, which support the 
extremity of the abutment. One of these is completely overgrown and is 
conjecturally indicated on the sketch-elevation. 

The roadway is built of large stones, only occasionally squared, and is 
about 5°60 metres wide: at the end of the eastern abutment are remains of 
an exedra in brick (paralleled at the Sangarius bridge of Sabanja),! round 
which the road forks. An upright cylindrical stone 080 m. high and 040 m. 
in diameter, stands beside it and may have been intended to record repairs. 

The road from between the bridge and Cyzicus is still to some extent 
the original Roman way ; it is paved with small round stones to a depth 
of 5 or 6 inches, well pounded or rolled together in earth. It commands 
magnificent views of the Aesepus mouth and the peninsula of Cyzicus, and. 
was till quite lately the usual route between Boghashehr and Panderma ; 
a lower route fording the Aesepus at its mouth and striking inland at 
Musatcha is now preferred. 

Two hours east of the bridge, behind Tchaoush-keui, are remains of 
an old Turkish Aa, near which, in a cemetery, stands the thirteenth mile- 
stone from Cyzicus mentioned above. 

For the date of the bridge we have no evidence except such as 1s 
afforded by its construction, И is paralleled most closely by the bridge 
of Sultan Chair on the Macestus, of which measured drawings have been 
published by Dr. Wiegand*: this is a very similar structure, though the 
design is varied to fit the wide and shallow bed of the Macestus. The 
bridge itself is lower and longer, consisting of fifteen arches with à total 

|Texier, Derer, de £ Arie Mincure, i. 58 (pl. iv.) extrémité du pont va s'appliquer directement 
contre une montagne; et la route tourne A angle droit pour se diriger au nord , , , et au sud, 
Une grande niche de 6*33 de large, avec des portes latérales qui existent encore, fermant sans doute 
une salle voütée qui offrait un abri aux voyageurs, 

2 Athen. A, xxix, Pl. X XIV, 
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length of about 300 metres. The arches are throughout of tile from just 
above the springs, the outer voussoirs being of tile and stone alternately. 
The piers have cutwaters against the stream, but no corresponding 
buttresses on the lower side; they are lightened by transverse vaults 
over the piers and іп the spandrels. These vaults shew the same 
decorative treatment of the outer voussoirs, except on the stream side over 
the cutwaters, where they are masked. 

A third bridge with the same characteristics is the Ak-kupru (* White 
bridge"), now nearly destroyed, which crossed the Granicus below Boghashehr. 
It is first mentioned by Chishull, in whose time (1699) it was still in use ; 
he ascribes it to Mohammed IV (1648-87),in which he is followed by Kiepert,? 
and it has certainly been repaired in Turkish times, but the fullest account 
which has come down to us—that of William Turner who crossed it in 
1815—bears witness not only to its antiquity but also to its essential 
similarity to the bridges we are discussing. 

He describes it as ‘a very magnificent Roman bridge built with brick 
and small stones and cased with large squares of fine marble. It consisted 
of ‘eight arches, four large ones over the river, and four small ones, two at 
each end, at the extremities on land: the largest arch was of eighteen 
paces’ span and eight in width: it was irregular, for it was one of four 
with none large enough to correspond with it. The pressure on the 
bridge was lightened by small arches built immediately under the pave- 
ment. The width of the river's bed was 75 fect, but of these only 22 feet 
were now provided with water. ® 

Tchihatchef, who passed the bridge on his road from Gürelje to Boga- 
shehr in 1847, still saw enough to convince him that the bridge was ancient, 
and Janke's description points in the same direction. 

I passed the remains of this bridge in 1906; much has disappeared 

1 Travels in. Turkey (1747), p. 60. 

"Pas SeAfachtfeld am Granicui (based on researches of 1842) in Gohur, 1877, xxxil. pp. 
аге. a Тинг ін ihe East (1820), lii. зоб. 

i rir Mineure, i. 212 " trés-heaw pont antique . . . repose sur troja arcs et sest écroulé а за 
mitik’ See also his mute book (ed. Kiepert, Pefermanes Mi. Ernpünsungsheft 20), p. 5, 
Dec. 13; 1847, which shews that the bridge was on the Granicus itself, not. on is western affluent, 
as Texier, Ane Minewre | L' Univers, xi), p. 155. 

! du Alexanders des Grossen Pfaden (1894), p. 137. ' Am linken Ufer stehen. noch mehrere 
Bogen mit runden Gewolben und Ziegel, während die Dfeiler auf schon behauenen, 1 m. langen 


jm. hahen Steinen ruhen. — Oben ist die Strassenanlage eingestürz. Auf dem rechten Uler steht 
noch ein Pfeilerrest dessen Unterbauten besonders regelmässig scheinen." 
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even since Janke's description, the ruins having been plundered for material 
during the building of the Karabogha-Boghashehr chauss¢s ; the principal 
relic is a tile-vaulted arch of the western abutment with the adjoining 
pier. The span of the arch is 270 m, and the width of the roadway, which 
was traceable by the foundations of its bounding walls for some yards, 
74o m. The outer voussoirs of the arch have been removed with the 
ashlar facing of the bridge, leaving the plain tile vault bare; inside the 
arch alone a few courses of ashlar survive. The upper part of the bridge, 
зо far as it exists, is of very rough rubble with tile carelessly used. This 
is certainly due to Turkish repairs, and Mohammed ГУ may be responsible. 
The road was an important one in ‘Turkish times as leading to Gallipoli. 

A fourth of the series is probably to be found in the ruined bridge on 
the Rhyndacus at Ulubad (Lopadium); of this again very little remains, 
no arch is entire, and only а few ruined piers still exist on the north bank. 
It is consequently impossible to say more than that the bridge is built of 
ashlar-faced rubble, The Rhyndacus bridge was built after 258 A.D.,* and 
was known in Byzantine times as the ‘bridge of Constantine’; on it 
stood a chapel dedicated to him by 5. Helena” We know that Constantine 
remodelled the road system of Asia Minor to make it converge on 
Constantinople, and it is to a period subsequent to the change of capital 
that we must assign the Sultan Chair bridge, since it implies an eastward 
deflection of the important Macestus Valley road which led originally to 
Cyzicus, The Sultan Chair bridge is, as we have seen, closely connected 
by its style with those on the Aesepus and the Granicus, so that we have 
some reason for assigning to the age of Constantine the construction of the 
series of bridges of which Guvertchin Kupru is the best example in this 
part of the country. 


F. W. HASLUCK. 


. M The mins are shown in Landüron's drawing of Ulubad (Le Bas, Payage Arvdédolagiynr, 
Itinéraire, pl. 44. | 
* Ramsay, Aint, Geag. 160. 
! Anna Comnena, L 321, В(үферағ) ёғ 4 кай тёнеказ кала: жара rijs &ylar yacbóugra EXérgt 
dv’ briunati rod peydAow Karrrarrirov, dE &r vlr érurvular $ үҰфура шіүрі ка! гі ёктйтито. 


BOATS ON THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 


HERODOTUS, Bk. L CHAF. 194 (RAwLtNsON's TRANSLATION). 


Тас Бан шАҒғА come down the river to Aabplom are circular amd miade of skins ТМ 
frames, which ary of тети, are cuf dm fhe comity of fhe Armenians aber Апүгғіш, ана 
ен thee, which serve for ішіп, а covering òf thini dr idretcked swirnie, amd fhwr: the boat 
are maar, withon! either tem or stirn, quite rowed file a shield, They are then entirely 
filled! with strae, and their cargo ir fut on board, after máiA they are suffered to foal down tirran. 
Their chief freight i: wine, stored fn casks meade of the wood of the paim-frer, They are managed 
hp ooo men, whe rand upright in them, sach plying um oar, ont pulling and fhe other ринг, 
The баай ате af wartour sites, те large, hme mallee ; the biggest reach ar Aga as jive 
fhomsawd takmi? бигһын, Each vessel dar a five ast on eard; fho of larger size дагог 
more than ты, When they reach Babylon, the cargo d: fanded amd affered for sale; after 
which the men break wp fheir boots, self the straw amd the frame, and loading their asses 
with the rhini, si of om herr way fo Armenia. Je current is ieo sireng to allow- a boat de 
return wp-stream, for weich rerom they make ther doatt ef stint rather than weed. On (heir 
return te rmenia they build fresh Boalt for fhe exî voyage ' 


THE words of Herodotus describe a class of vessel still in use, but 
when dealing with Mesopotamia generally, it is necessary to rid ourselves 
of the vagueness which seems to enshroud all topics in that region, and to 
realise some of the differences of custom on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
During historie times the different races of what is now called Turkish 
Arabia have acted and reacted on each other and on Persia, to such an 
extent that their real differences are sometimes overlooked. Even the 
country has changed, Ancient ports are now far inland, and at the same 
time the lower reaches of the Euphrates have silted up, so that boats of 
any size can no longer sail from the Persian Gulf to Babylon. Hence the 
great trade-centres have shifted from the Euphrates to the Tigris; Babylon 
and the still more ancient cities on the banks of the Euphrates have been 
deserted, while first Ctesiphon and then Bagdad have arisen as the great 
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marts through which pass the traffic between Western Asia and the Persian 
Gulf. On the other hand the Euphrates valley is the direct high road 
from Mesopotamia to Syria and the Mediterranean, so that the trade from 
Felujia northwards is as flourishing as ever, although the goods pass 
through, not Babylon, but Bagdad. 

Thus the trade route from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf lies 
along both rivers in part, and it might be expected that similar vessels 
would be employed on each, but owing partly to the conservatism of the 
people and partly to the different natures of the rivers and the lands 
through which they pass, there are clearly defined local types which are 





Fig, 1.— SH AMTOOR. 


seldom if ever interchanged. Of these the chief are the S/a/foer on the 
Upper Euphrates; the A7///& on the Tigris; the Anfa in and near Bagdad ; 
and the Dhow оп the lower reaches of both rivers, the Shatt el Arab and 
the Persian Gulf. 

The s&zhioor (Fig. 1) is used to convey heavy goods from the 
Upper Euphrates to Felujia, picking up passengers or cargo from Aleppo 
at Meskiné. From Felujia the journey of sixty miles to Bagdad is made 
In describing a staféoor it is perhaps better to avoid the 
terms of ordinary shipbuilding, for they suggest relationship with some 
known craft, which would be misleading. 


by caravan. 


И is à species of punt, about 
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зо feet in length and $— 10 feet in beam ; flat-battomed, straight-sided, and 
with both ends square, sharply undercut and a little higher than the 
middle ; in fact just like a large but roughly-made Noah's Ark. Moreover 
it is constructed in the strictly, patriarchal manner, not clinker-built, but 
caulked with pitch. Long planks about half an inch thick are nailed to 
upright ribs rough hewn and with some of the bark still on them. The 
hull is further strengthened by narrow strips of plank nailed firmly over 
the seams from within, and with the nails clinched on the outside ; a point 
which sticks in the memory, if not the skin, of anyone:who has climbed 
into such a boat after swimming in the river. To brace the framework, a 
tall young tree is sometimes sawn in two lengthwise, laid horizontally 
along the tops of the ribs and fastened to each of them with a bolt. Thus 
the whole structure is both strong and elastic, and fairly watertight, unless 
badly strained, in which case it can be caulked with mud. When loaded 
with sacks of raw cotton, which can be arranged according to the wish of 
passengers and crew, such a boat has a draught of about one foot, and 
stands about three feet above the water-line. The larger boats are more 
ambitious, with smooth edges and trimmed planks, but in spite of these 
affectations they are the same in all essentials, Thus it seems as if the 
Babylonians had felt such legitimate pride at the proved superiority of the 
original Ark over all other contemporary shipping, that they have continued 
to build on the same lines ever since, and the much derided pictures of our 
childhood seem substantially correct after all. It is usual for Kurds to 
navigate these boats as far as Deir Zor, after which their place is taken 
by Arabs, for below that town the river becomes wider and shallower. 
Except during flood-time the main channel is in many places compara- 
tively narrow and winds among shoals. Consequently the boat runs 
aground frequently, and then the boatmen jump overboard and wade about 
till they find deeper water, Then they put their backs to the boat and 
shove, without any apparent method or combination, but after the manner 
of ants moving a large straw. The boat is guided by means of a pair of 
oars and a punt-pole. These oars are saplings from 12—15 feet long 
(according to the number of times they have been broken), to the ends of 
which is nailed a small piece of plank: Feathering is impossible, for each 
oar is attached to the rowlock by a sort of wooden collar. These imple- 
ments ensure the maximum of effort with the minimum of result. А few 
boats carry a steering-oar in the stern instead of a pole, and below Deir a 
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primitive rudder is generally used, but above Deir, steering in the ordinary 
sense is omitted, the boat simply spinning round as wind and current choose ; 
as long as it drifts down stream and avoids the bank all is well; when 
grounding seems imminent the oars are plied, with varying success. At 
the journey's end the boat is usually broken up and sold for firewood, but 
the more carefully built are towed up empty to Deir in twos and threes by 
parties of men. 

The craft on the Tigris agree with the descriptions of Herodotus and 
the bas-reliefs of the Assyrian kings The Kik is a raft made up of a 





Еш. 2.—RKUFA. 


number of goat- or sheep-skins inflated and tied together ; palm-tree poles 
are laid on these and form the deck, on which the passengers sit with their 
luggage. It was some such device that was suggested to the Ten 
Thousand for crossing the Euphrates, but rejected as impracticable. The 
current of the Tigris is swift and the banks are steep; lence it is not 
unusual for the raft to collide more or less heavily with the bank, Minor 
collisions occur with tolerable frequency, but sometimes a knock will burst 
some of the skins. Should this occur, too often the killik shares the fate 
of most institutions which are supported only by windbags, but if it 
О 
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survives, as it generally does, the poles are sold for what they will fetch, 
and the skins are used to carry back a kind of butter which is exported 
from the neighbourhood of Bagdad. 

The Aufa (Fig. 2) is used in and around Bagdad. Though quaint 
and primitive as a vessel, it is a triumphant solution of the problem which 
has a never-ending fascination for the Mesopotamian waterman, namely, 
how to bump violently into the bank without material damage. It is 
round, with a diameter usually of about four feet, and is made of hides 





FiG. 3.—Dmamovw, 


stretched on a wicker framework and coated with pitch. These £ufas help 
to take the place of carts and carriages in Bagdad. There are no canals, 
but the river runs through the middle of the city and forms its chief 
highway. In summer one can see numbers of these boats being paddled 
down-stream carrying one or more passengers, who perhaps sit in little 
chairs which can be placed in them if required ; or else a cargo of big green 
melons may be piled up, reaching high above the brim. Anyone who tries 
to propel and steer a round bowl by standing in it and making digs at the 
water on alternate sides with a species of flat wooden spoon, will realise 
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that it is not the most effective method of making headway against a 
strong current. Indeed the whole Nursery Rhyme of the three wise men 
of Gotham who went to sea in a bowl, and met their fate forthwith; may 
possibly be a reminiscence of certain Eastern sages who were swept down 
stream in a w/a. Their successors, less learned but more practical. 
generally tow their boats against the stream, the boatmen stumbling 
through bathers of all ages who line the shores in summer, and who some- 
times give his boat a friendly shove; through no less happy buffaloes 
wallowing by the bank; through beasts who come in droves to drink; or 
through water-sellers who replenish their stock from this same all-giving 
stream. 

Below Bagdad the vessel usually met with is the well-known Dhow 
(Fig. 3) It has many variations in size and shape, but remains the same 
in essentials wherever it is seen, on the Shatt el Arab, the Arabian and 
Red Seas, and even in the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba. It is long, low, and 
very fast ; the stem and stern are high, the bow much cut away below, and 
the ship is rigged for a kind of shoulder of mutton sail) Such are the 
pirate craft which suddenly appear from nowhere, if a ship is wrecked and 
cut off from outside help; and which still, in spite of British gunboats, 
pounce on dows coming up the Persian Gulf from India, with money on 
board to buy dates at Bosra in September. 

In addition to these regular types it is worth noting that at Bosra the 
main streets are canals, in which a kind of gondola is in general use, that 
[ have seen a genuine 'dug-out' near Akaba, and that a river is usually 
crossed by tying one’s clothes above one's head and then swimming on an 
inflated skin, exactly as is shown on the Assyrian bas-reliefs. 

K. T. FROST. 


NOTES ON MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM RELATING TO LEVANT 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


(PLATE L} 


A not unprofitable search among the manuscripts of the British 
Museum for travellers’ accounts of Cyzicus and its neighbourhood, has 
persuaded me that an annotated list of those manuscripts which deal with 
Levantine geography may be a useful contribution to the bibliography of 
travel It is needless to say that this paper has no palaeographical pre- 
tensions; such points as the dates of handwriting have been for the most 
part supplied me by Mr. J. A. Herbert, to whom [ am also indebted for 
much other assistance. 

The MSS. I have examined fall generally into one of three rough 


classes :— 
(1) Isolarii and accounts of individual Aegean islands. 
(2) Voyages and travels to Constantinople. 


(3) Travels in Asia Minor. 


Except in a few cases where I have stumbled upon discoveries worth 
noting, | have confined myself to MSS. of geographical and archaeological 
interest. The long series of official papers relating to the Ionian Islands 
and the Venetian despatches have therefore been ignored. Neither have | 
dealt with Palestine Pilgrims, as having their own bibliographers, nor with 
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the Portolani, which, so far as they concern the Mediterranean, have been 
described by Admiral W, H. Smyth! 


L—ISOLARII, ETc. 


These, owing to the large number of printed works on the subject, 
do not add much to the sum of our knowledge; their chief interest is 
cartographical, and no attempt to deal with them adequately can be made 
without copious illustrations. They are not written as personal accounts of 
travel but rather as seamen's guides compiled from a common stock of 
knowledge. 

The list is headed by the MS5. of Buondelmonti's ' Liber Insularum." 
Seeing that this treatise has been twice published? the MSS. need no more 
than a brief notice here. They are: 


(т) Vespasian A. XIII. f. 1-41, quarto, vellum. 


Incipit liber insularum Arcipelari editus per presbiterum Christo- 
phorum de hondelmontibus de Florencia quem misit de Стийаѓе 
rhodi romam domino Jordauo cardinali de Vrsinis Anne domini 
ж са х4). 


This is noticed by de Sinner, p. 27, as * male annum 1:320 prae 
se ferens, One f and i have been erased from the date in title. 
The MS. is apparently damaged by damp; its maps seem to 


1 The Mediterranean, 1854, pp. 329 fL. Later additions to the series are, however, numerous, 
vix. : Add. 18,454 (1463), 31,315 (1469), 31,318 A. (1470) ; Eg. 2,855 (1473), 2,712 (xv cent.) ; 
Add. 9,810 (1502) ; Eg. 2,803 (1508), 2,857 (1520); Add. 19,927 (1536), 27,471 (1537), 22,345 
(1538); Eg. 2,554 (1540) ; Add, 21,029 (1559); Eg. 2,856 (1552), 2,860 (1962), 2,858 (1570); 
Add, 31,317 (15737) ; Add, 9,813 (c. t600), 9,814, 21,592, 31,316 (xvi cent.) ; Eg. 2,961 (1523) ; 
Add. 31,319 (1629), 19,916 (1640), 22,618 (1642), 11,765 (1644), 19,976 (1650). 

3 Buondelmonti (1420) ; Bartolommeo da li Sonetti [1485] ; Bordane, 1548 ; Porcacchl, 1575 
[G. Rosaccio (Viaggio da Venetia & Cos'poli), 1508]; Boschini, 1658; Coronelli, c. 1685: 
Randolph, 1687 ; Piacenza, 1688 ; Dapper, 1688. A Turkish Isolario of 1520 is noticed by В. 
Herzog in Aen. MH. xxvi, 417-430, Pl. XV. 

! L de Simner, Lipsiae, 1827, with reproductions of two maps E. Legrand, Pars, 1897 
(Vol. L, containing the Greek text of the Seraglio MS. with n French translation, and reproductions 
of sixteen of the maps: the promised commentary has not been published). To the bibliography 
of Buondelmonti given in L. Bürchner's review of Legrand’s edition (yz. Zeickr. x. 1901, 230], 
add the recent articles of O, Rubensohn [fen Mif. 1900, 343 ff. and PL V. Paros) and E. Jacobs 
(Mener sun. Crineforo. Puendelmenti in. fahr de fart, xx, 79-45, Crinteforo Buende/monti in 
Beiirüpe sur Bücherkumde und Plhilaagie A. Wilmauni gewidmet (1903) 312-340]. 
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resemble closely those of the Paris MS., from which de Sinner 
printed, retaining the colours prescribed in the author's preface. 


($) Arundel 93, /7. 129-160, folio, vellum. 

[Title lacking.] 

The latest date is given by the colophon: ' Hoc volumen com- 
paravit Raphael de Marcotellis Episcopus Rosensis, etc. . .. anno 
domini 1485." The maps are elaborately executed in many colours 
and in a picturesque style, but much less is marked on them than in 
other MSS. Inthe Constantinople map ( f. 155) (PI. I. Fig. 2), how- 
ever, at the south-west corner of the city is marked very plainly ‘portus 
sed destructus precepio Teucrorum; and a mole is shewn jutting from 
the west side of the moat. This mole is shewn also in (@), where an 
inscription seems to have been erased. The harbour is Van 
Millingen’s ‘Portus Aureae Portae, whose existence is doubted by 
Pears, against the authority of Ducas* In the Thera map is the 
legend Hec pars submerst! ef non reperitur. fumdum (sic) between 
Thera and Therasia. 


(c) Sloane 3843, //. 62, small folio, paper. 

Liber Insularum Archipelagi Christophori de Bondelmontib. cutus 
autographum extat in dbibliotheca Thuana Lutetiae: hoc. autem 
exemplar Propria manu descripsit. Jacobus Palmerius a. Grentemesnil 
Nobilis Cadomensis Anno Dri Dionysiano 1642. 

Maps drawn in ink without colour.  Paulmier de Grentemesnil 
is mentioned by de Sinner’? as one of those who made use of 
Buondelmonti. 


(d) Titus B. VIII. /7. 245-8, folio, paper. 

The booke of the Hands of the Archipelago written by Chris- 
topher Bondelmont of Florence Priest and sent бу him from Rhodes to 
Rome, to Cardinall Jordan de. Vrstnis A" Dni 1420. 

Fragment of a sixteenth century English translation of 
Buondelmonti down to the end of § 7. No maps. 

1 Destruction of the Greek Empire, p. 43]. 


: Pp. 268-09 (Aur t$ xpurit wóxqr). 
р. ЧЕ, 
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Add. 15,760, / 75, folio, vellum. 
Insularium illustratum Henrici Martelli Germani (c. 1490). 


Beautifully written in an Italian hand: the maps are elaborately 
enloured and framed. In spite of the author's claim in his preface to have 
visited some of the places he describes, in the Greek islands at least, he 
follows Buondelmontis order and abridges the latter's descriptions, 
Beyond Buondelmonti's islands the volume includes maps of 'Ciprus, 
Sicilia, Corsica, Sardinia, Anglia, Ibernia, Norvegia, [Creta (large folding 
map without text)] (Pl. L. Fig. 1), [Terra Sancta], Taprobana, [Italia], 
[Mundus], Oceanus septentrionalis, Mare Mediterraneo Mare Mauro. 


(a) Iulius E. 11, /f. 1-59, small folio, paper. 


Isulario de Antonio millo nel quale si contiene tutte le. jsolle del 
mar mediteraneo, cte. Dated 1587. 


(b) Add. 10,865, /f. 36-96, small folio, paper. 


isutario De Tuto El Mare meditereno, etc, De Antonio Mille 
Armiralgio Di Candia [preceded by an Arte del Navicar of the same 
author, dated 1581]. 


The author is evidently Leunclavius' ' senex multarum rerum peritus, 
Antonius Meliensis, Graeco patre natus in Melo insula, conductus a 
navarcho ut index itineris esset * He is also responsible for a map of the 
world dated 1582 ( Add. 2740). 

The work is primarily a sailors' handbook, the accounts of the islands, 
even of Melos itself, being very short and practical. The Greek islands are 
arranged as follows: Corfu, Pachso and Antipachso, Zafalonia, 5. Maura, 
Zante, Sapiencia, etc, Cirigo, Millo, Serfo, Sifanto, Fermenia, Sira, Zia 
Andro, Tino, Micono, Dila, Paro, Nichsia, Negroponte, Schiro, Schiato and 
Schopoli, Dromo and Sarachino, Lemno pelagisi, Linbro, Tenedo, Mitilin, 
Sio, Psara, Nicaria, Samo, Patino, Stampalia, Nio, Santorini, Amurgo, lero, 

' Reproduced 1863, ''publicado pelo Conde de Lewradio," British Museum press-mark 


920 (38)' [note in volume]. 
*oPasdecie: erum Yurosurum 8 24, cf. & 86. 
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Calamo, Anafi, Lango, Calogiero, Nisaro, Pischopia, Cargi and Limonia, 
Rodi, Scarpanto, Candia, Cipro, The maps are conventionally drawn and 
mark little. 


Add. 23,925, //. 71, 4to, paper. 
‘ Libro de le [fsole del Mondo’ ?) 


The volume contains 131 maps of various islands, about half being 
Greek. They are carelessly executed in colour and arranged tn a haphazard 
manner, without separate text. Ancient and modern names and brief 
remarks, generally on physical features and natural products, are appended 
in an Italian hand of about 1500, In the margin are later notes, generally 
classical references and quotations, 


Lansdowne 792, // 55-94, small folio, paper (Fig. r). 


‘Isolario dell’ Arcipelago et alirt Luoghi particolari di. Francesco 
Lupazolo, nel. quale si vede M loro nome Antico et Moderno, modo di 
vivere, I numero delli popult, habbito delle donne, et le Antichita, st 
come altre cose particolari fuor dell’ Isole, fatto f Anno del S. 1638 
m Scho 


Tournefort! saw at Smyrna, 1702, * Signor Lupazzolo, a venerable old 
man of 118 years of age, who was consul for Venice. 

The volume contains descriptions and maps of [5ea of Marmora], 
Pillastro di Pompeo, Li Castelli del Stretto di Galipoli, Colonna historiale 
(Constantinople), Metelini, [Smyrna], Scio [Costumes of 5.], Samo, Psara, 
Nicaria, Patmos, Micone, Sdiles, Tine, Sira, Andro, Zea, Thermia, Siphanto, 
Milo [Costume of M.], Nio, Policendro, Pario, Naxia [Costume of N.], 
Arachlea, etc, Amorgo, Stampalia, Zinara and Levita, Iero, Calamio, 
Namphio, Santorini, Candia, Cithera, etc, Scarpanto, Rodo, Euboea, Coo, 
Piscopia, Sciatos and Scopelos, Dromo, Pelagisi, Tasso, Tenedo and Lembro, 
Samotracia, Schiro, Caloiero, Cicilia—(the MS, breaks off here). 

Chronologically, Lupazzolo fills a distinct gap in the series of Isolarii. 
Most of the accounts are quite short; the author devotes seven pages to 


1 Vol, i. Letter 10. 
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his native island, five to Naxos, and four and a half to Santorini. The 
maps and costumes are clumsily done and in no great detail. 





Fic. 1.--МАР or CHi108, FROM MS. LANSDOWNE 7923, b бі, 


Add. 22,914, /. 55. 4to. Chios, c. 1677 


Two pages of notes on Chios in Italian, signed * Vincenzo Castelli’, 
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occur in Covel's journal The author was the English vice-consul, ef. 
ibid. £. 63, 


Add. 8643, f. 14, small folio, Chios, 1810 
Breve Relazione dell ' Isola de Scio. 


A Greek translation is published from another MS. in Kanellakis, 
Xia ‘Apatexva, Athens, 1890, pp. 485-515. The author is there 
conjectured to be Domenico Luigi Santo of Chios. 


Add. 36,538, /f. 106. 4to. Naxos, c. 1800 
Description de (tle de Naxos par le Pére Lichtle. 


Transcript of a MS. of the early nineteenth century, apparently the 
one seen at Naxos and used by Ross! The author, Ignatius Lichtle, 
was resident in Naxos upwards of thirty years. The history of the 
island, which occupies half the volume, goes down to 1800, and the author 
appears to have met Villoison, who was at Naxos in 1785, and Pasch 
von Krienen some years earlier* Chapters are devoted to Natural History 
( fp. 60-83), Ancient Remains (f. 84—90), and Customs (f£. 95-105). 

The greater part of a Greek version of Lichtle's Description is printed 
from an MS. in private hands* by G. P. Kremos in 'AvóAAev, a monthly 
periodical published in the Piraeus (1891, Nos. 78 ff.) 


Add. 16,912, /. 105-10, 4%. Thera, c. 1650 
‘De Therae insulae maris Aegaer ignium subterrameorum ті 
guassationious. De terrae motibus qur cirea eam. orti sunt & de 
ignibus qui e maris profundo anno 1650 eruperunt. 
In a collection entitled /smae! Bullialdi Collectanea. Literaria. and 
apparently in his hand: he was at Constantinople and Smyrna in 1647.5 
The various accounts of the 1650 eruption are enumerated by Pégues* and 


| Griechische fmielm 1. 27, especially note (9). Hopf alo mentions a Chrentgue ade Маз 
by Lichtle (Giormale Jipsstico, 1881, p. 27, note (3), p. 325, note i21) in. his article in Ersch and 
Gruber rr. Giustiniani), in the monastery of 5. Lararus at Naxos. 

2 J. Dacier, Notice гыг fa tie, efr., 1805, p. 21, and. Villoison's report in. Mm. de 1' Ac. des 
fuscrr. xlvii, 283-344. 

7 See l'asch di Krienen, reve Descr. dell Arcipelago, 1771, p. 79. 

* "Leropia eal Deprypagh ris Ndfov, ff. 88 in 4to. 

* Adnot in Ducae /fisteriam, pp. 30, $1. 

* Afisteire de Santorin, Paris, 1842. 
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S. P. Lambros! This seems to be an abstract from that of Pere Francois 
Richard.* 


Sloane 3396, 7. 56-72, folio. Thera, 1707 
! Relation de la nouvelle isle sortie du fond de la mer le 23 May 
1707 dans le port de Santorin, isle de P Archipel 


At f. 56 a large monochrome drawing of the bay. The text за 
revised version by Pére Tarillon of his published journal? with additional 
historical references, etc., and dated 6 July 1711 as against 24 June 1710 in 
the published account. 


Add. 8624. 


Description of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Candia, small 4to. 
ff. 120. XVIII. c. 
Contains a brief account of Candia’ (jf 58-60) and some other 
Aegean islands (F 60-67) The date of the volume is roughly in- 
dicated by the mention (f 116) of Emmanuel Pinto (1741-1773) as the 
contemporary grand-master of Malta. 


IL—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Most of these are brief, and many unimportant, as being con- 
temporary with many printed works on the subject. They may be 
summarised thus :— 


Vitellius A. XX. (14) /. 239 recto (4to vellum, c.1400) [c. XII P]. 


Headed (in seventeenth century hand) Descriptio Constantinopolis 
iuc: Vidimus Constantinopolim mira et ineffabili opere fundatam. 


1 7Амбқбәтов Бйупті тері тіғ dr frea 1650 depüiewr. Aedvioy ths “Lrrop, wal CESROA, 
“Етшрім, 2 (1885), 107-111: see also Nas. 830, 831 in А. Meliarakis, NeoeAAqriah Гешурафікі) 
филол а, Athens, 1859. 

B Relation de ce дмт гт? рал à Santerini, Paris, 1657. 

Published in Nonmen Mémoires des Mirníom: du Lebamt, Paris, 1715.  (Pégues) Jos. 
Sticklein, Alleried Бғі)мАғ ия... топ «етеп Missionarits der Gesellich. ferm, Augsburg, 
1727, Тот, ii, Th. ix. p. 72 IL. P. A. Bousquet, £er Aces der Apétrer AMaderme:, Paris, 1852, ii. 
pp. 166-179, partly also in Pégues, of. cif. pp. 216 f. An apparently unnoticed account of this 
eruption is given by A. de la Motraye ( Zraze/r, Lond. 1743. i. 271-5) who was in the island during 
August 1707. He adds as 4fféendix xxv (pp. 411-413) an account by Antonio Delenda. 

t Papers relating to the history of Candia will be found in Add. 8636-5639 інгі, 8541-2, 
21,507, and 33,264. MS. views in the British Museum of Cretan fortresses etc. are enumerated 
by Gerola, Monumenti Veneti di Creta pp. 44 f. xxi, xxxi, xxxiv, al, Ivii, lex, texlil, cil. 
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des.: et brachium Sancti Georgii integrum et incurvatum et multa 
айа. Qui scripsit carmen sit benedictus: amen. 


Apparently a transcript from an early pilgrim's account relating 
chiefly to relics at Constantinople. An approximate date is given by the 
mention of the Corona Spinea and the Lancea; the former was removed 
to Constantinople c, 1063,' and there remained till 1239." Both are men- 
tioned in 1150 as in the Imperial chapel at the Bucoleon, where they 
apparently still were in 1207;? our author, however, mentions them as in 
the Church of the Apostles. 

А short account of the Constantinople relics, c 1150, occupies the 
latter part of f, 188 in Claudius A. IV. This is published by Riant 
(Ежитіас Sacrae i 211 (IIL.)). 


Burney 2183 (Jol) (2) — ff. 23,-28,. [early XV c.] 
Jter ab inclyta. Venetiarum urbe usque ad Tanam, seu Tanaym 
imc, Auctore deo almam Venetiarum civitatem deserimus. 
des, In. Trapesondam communi consensu omnium non ire 

decretum est. 
Bound with MSS. of P. Mela, Solinus, etc. in the same hand. 


This is a very concise account of a sea-voyage, mentioning briefly 
many places of interest on or near the route. The date of the hand is 
about 1435 ; that of the voyage can be placed on internal evidence between 
the years 1404-8. Antonio di Acciaiuoli (1394-1435) was ruling at 
Athens, Clarentza and Arcadia were held by the Prince of Morea 
(Centurione Zaccaria 1404-29), and Corinth by the Byzantines (1404-); 
Thessalonica was not yet ceded to the Venetians (-1423), and l'atras 
was still governed 'temporaliter et spiritualiter' by its bishop (-1408). 
The author was, therefore, a contemporary of Buondelmonti, who is 
thought to have left Florence in 1406" Не would seem to have been а 
Venetian, and, as is shewn by his use of Latin, quotations from Vergil and 


! F. de Mely, Exutíae Sacrae Conifantinopetifawas, iii. (La Croix, La Lance, La Couronne), 
р. 13a. 

а Да, іг. р. 172. 

9 See the authorities quoted by Riant in Елит etc, vol. ii. 

* But his i may perhaps be taken more generally, meaning at Constantinople. 

* For this date see Mas-Latrie, Lea Praca de Morse, 1882, p. 26. 

* Legrand's preface, p. xxii. 
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frequent references to classical myth, an educated man. Several of the 
early humanists (eg. Guarino, Filelfo, Aurispa) went to Constantinople,’ 
but even Cyriac did not go so faras Tana (Azov), which was important 
rather as a trade centre.* 

Harl. 2492 (15), /f. 203-298, fol. paper. [1453] 
De Constantinopoleos ruina tractatus. 
The letter of Godefridus Langus, printed with J. B. L'Écuy's edition 
(Lutetiae, 1823) of Leonard of Chios. 
Sloane 2742 (ato), jf. 13. 1563 
Fr. di Smeraldo— Viaggio a Constantinopolt, 
By Ancona and Zara, thence Sofia, return overland by Ragusa. 


Reg. 14 A. xiii. j. 1-43. 1582 
[Jacopo Soranzo] Memoria di un viaggio a Constantinopoli, 

By Corfu and the islands (at f. 10, account of the ferra vigilata of 
Lemnos) to the mainland opposite Thasos, whence by land. Seventeenth 
century hand. The text is published (with the date 1581) as that of 
Jacopo Soranzo by Alberi, Ae/aziomi degit Ambasciatore Venesiant, iii. 2. 
211-253. I have not had the opportunity of comparing the versions. 

Add. 17,480. 1599-1600 

Thos. Dallam— Diary of Ais voyage to Cons pie, 

Published by the Hakluyt Society ed. Bent 1893: part also with 
facsimile in H. G. Rosedale's Q. Elizabeth and the Levant Company, Lond., 
1904, ДР. 78-81. 

Stowe 180 (101.), /f. 27-32. 1609 

Stampe— Observacions im his voyage to Cons ple. 

By Zante, return to Ragusa. 


Harl. 3408 (to), ff. 33-141. 1611 
Domenico: Hierosolimitano—Aelatione della gram città di 
Constantinopoli. 


i G, Voip, Die Hederbelebung des &I. Alterthum, 1893, 
2 ГІ. Тғигей іс Тима ана Ғұғпа ( josafa Barbaro and others), Hakluyt Society, 187 1. 
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Chiefly description of the Court; some notes on the chief mosques, 
etc, The author was physician to Murad IIT. (1574-95.) 

Harl. 2286 (sm. fol), f. 1-26. 1611-20 

P. Mundy— Fatage from. London ta Cons fe. 
Return journey overland thence to London, 
For the author, see Dici. Nat. Brag. 
Harl. 4520 (175), 551-4 1621 
| Harl. 67986 (11), jf. 33-37. 

Both are abstracts of the printed (1624) Forage de Levant of the Sieur 

des Hayes, Baron de Courmenin. 


Наг. 1599 (410), Г. 63. 1626 
Belval— Relation de mon voyage faict par moy Belval. 
Overland to Cons'ple, thence to the Holy Land and Egypt. 


Add. 6883 (4to) ff. 1-26. 1629 
Anon.— Memories of a Turkysshe voyage. 
Chiefly on the Estate of the Grand Turk. 


Add. 4243, //. 50-86 (4to). 1638 


John Greaves— Observations om a journey through Turkey and 
Italy. 
Contains little on Turkey outside the ‘ Latitude of Constantinople and 
Rhodes,’ which is published in Ray's Collection of Voyages ii; and elsewhere. 
Cf. V. de э. Martin—/7is£, des Découv. Géorr. 111, 750, No. 35. 


Add. 10,130 (sm. 4to). 1664-1677 


lho. Coke [Brief notes of various voyages to and from 
Constantinople, etc.]. 

The author, 'a person of parts and language and not unknowne in 
Turky, was appointed secretary to the Levant Co. in Constantinople in 
1673 (Letter-book of the L. C. /. 378). He was at Adrianople with Covel 
(see below) in 1675 ( Harl, Mise. 5, 365-7) and corresponded with him later 
(Add, JTS. 22,910, 227). 
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At f. 32-65 is thc much more interesting /ournal! of my volage from 
Const" to Jerusalem (1663); the dates shew that the author is not Coke, 
who was then at sea, The route taken is Eshishehr, Sidi Ghazi, Ladik, 
Eregli, Ulukishla, Adana, ete. The Journal breaks off at Tripoli on the 
return journey, there are notes on the Holy Land, but none on Jerusalem. 
' Mr. Frampton’ being mentioned by name, the writer can hardly be Rob. 
Frampton of Aleppo, otherwise a likely author. 


Sloane 2439 (fol.). 1673-4 
Ch. Wild— England to Cons ple witi Sir John Finch. 

Log-book of H.M.S. Centurion, with coloured diagram sketches of 
Milo, Scio, and Cephalonia harbours. Sir John Finch was ambassador at 
Cons'ple 1674-81. The Centurion brought the body of Sir D. Harvey back 
to England in 1674 (see Covel) 


Stowe 462 (410), // 07. 1699-1700 
J. Richards’ Journal. 
Malvasia, Islands, Constantinople, Brusa, and by land to England. 
Part of the series of journals of the Richards brothers of Solsborough, 
Co. Wexford. 


Lansdowne 8428 (íol.), f. 26. 
Coppy of a Journali from Pera to Salonica. 
The hand is late seventeenth century. The Journal is orderly and 
succinct, with frequent references to the Classics and the sixteenth century, 


Heylin, Ortelius, and Belon. 


Add. 27,604 (8vo). 1801 
J. D. Carlyle—fJournal of J. D. C. at Athos. 
An account of the Athos expedition is published by Carlyle's companion, 
Philip Hunt, in Walpole's Memoirs; pp, 198, 230. The book contains 
also catalogues of the libraries of the Patriarch of Jerusalem and of 


1 Other log-books in the East Mediterranean are to be found in Sloane 1700, 1-79 (* Ағай 
Autem, Jno Smith, 1664-9); Sloane 2504. 178-210 (' $4. David, 1677-8); Kings 40 (* Weel- 
wich,” Edmond Dummer, 1682, with drawings illustrating typical Levantine veseels, Venetian 
arsenals, etc). Harl. 6843. 29 (Constantemoply Afarchanf) i& concerned with the East Indies, 
though placed with Turkish voyages in the classified catalogue. 
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Mohammed Ragib at Constantinople, fragments of diaries at Con- 
stantinople, and at f. 88 misplaced notes on Marathon. 


Harl. 3564 (6), 7. 168-173 b, 4to, paper. 

Antiquitales Urbis Constantinopolitanae ex Bibliotheca Vaticana 
extracta. 

Copies (or translations) of inscriptions in Latin, with historical notes, 
from :— 

(1) The Burnt Column (C./.G. 8790), (2) the tomb of Julian, (3) walls 
af Chalcedon, (4) tomb of wife of Mauricius Tiberius (: Banduri 1,154 Ven.), 
(5) the Obelisks (C.7.G. 8612, 8703), (6) tomb of Michael Ducas, general of 
J: Comnenus. 

Nero B. xi. (fol). 

(a) (2) ff. 17-54. 

‘A dissertation tending to prove that Christian princes wrong 
themselves and their honour when they hold peace and amity with the 
great. Turk' [Catalogue]. 

Ends :—'finis: the 6 of Januarii, 1604, in a most filthye dungeon in 
Constantinople. 


(4) (76), f. 285-7. 

A declaration of some prisoner tn the Tower concerning a plot 
he had entered into with the ambassador at Constantinople (gu, whether 
the author of. the above at xi, 2)' [Catalogue]. 

Headed ' ffive articles delivered to me by y* lieutenant of the Tower (то 
y* ryght honorable y* Earle of Sarisbury. 

т. Howe I entred into this plotte: 

2. Who persuaded me to it : 

3. With who I have had conferens about it by letters or speache : 

4 How farre I have proceeded in it: 

s. To declare y* full purpose, scope, and intente of y* project. 

Part of (a) is transcribed in H. С. Rosedale's Queen Elisabeth and the 
Levant Company) The writer of both is evidently Sir Thomas Sherley, 
who was imprisoned in the Seven Towers for a piratical raid on a Turkish 


! London, 1904, pp. 71-3. 
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island, August, 1603; he was allowed a better room in April, 1604, and 
finally released in December, 1605. He was committed to the Tower in 
September, 1607, ‘on a charge of illegal interference with the operations of 

the Levant Company. + | 


IIIL.—TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. 
THE LUKE PAPERS. 


John Luke was chaplain of the Levant Company at Smyrna for two 
periods, 1664-1669 and 1674-1683. He became subsequently fellow of 
Christ's and Professor of Arabic and died rector of Rayleigh, Essex, 
in 1702; a short account of his life, compiled from the papers of the 
Levant Co. and University records, is given by Dr. J. B. Pearson* The 
journals in the British Museum deal almost entirely with his sojourn 
at Smyrna and his travels thence; none of them are signed, but the 
authorship is made clear by (1) coincidence of dates, (2) use of Arabic, 
and (3) a page of entries 1684-1701 made at Cambridge, Manningford 
Abbas, and Rayleigh * 


The notes describe :— 
(а) Harl. 7021, (33) — ff. 368-350. Jan. 14—Feb. 27, 1668 
Journey to Nymphi, Sardes, Akshehr, Buladan, Denizli, Adalia, 
thence by sea touching at 5, Nicholas, Alaya and Selinty to 
Cyprus. ; 


(The narrative ends abruptly at f. 376, the remaining pages 
being a transcript of part.) 


(6) Harl. 7021, (39) =Л; 381-398. Apr. 2-June 15, 1668 
Rough notes on Jerusalem and the journey overland thence to 
Smyrna, 


L Sec The Tiree Arothers (Anon.), London, 1925, and E. P. Shirley, 740 Séeriep Arothers, 
Londen, 1848, neither of which mentions the above papers, Sir Thomas Sherley's MS. Remark 
njon Turkey are in the library uf Lambeth Palace (* $14, ond. chart, qto Saec, XVII, fnlior. 91). 

® Kisgraphical Sketcher of the Chaplains fo the Levant Campany, Cambridge, 1853, p. 32, 
Luke's sermon before the Levant Co, exists in BLM. (Printed books), 226, g. 21. 

1 Нагі, 7031, 404 
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(c) Harl. 7021, (37) 9f. 557-302. Oct. 4-18, 1669 
To Ephesus, Denizli, Laodicea, Hierapolis, Sardis, Akshehr, 
Smyma. 
(4) Harl. 7021, (37)—ff. 363-367. Oct. 3-11, 1670 


To Menimen, Pergamum, Akhissar, Magnesia, Smyrna.’ 
(e) Harl. 7021, (40) — ff. 399—401. Oct. 2-Dec. 30, 1675 


Rough journal of the voyage from England to Smyrna on the 
ship ' Lfevant) Merchant. 


Harl. 7021, (41) — jf. 402-4. 1676-7 


Rough notes of occurrences at Smyrna, followed by the Cam- 
bridge, etc. entries (1684-1701). 
Add. 22,910, £ 182. 1678 
Luke accompanied Salter to the site of Colophon. 

July 15-Aug. 3, 1679 

Journey overland from Smyrna to * Halicarnassus 

Sloane 3985 |(Assem Kalesi), and return by sea from Budrum: a 

(two copies) | few notes on Patmos and Samos. 

Sloane 2720 Aug. 26-Nov. 2, 1682 

Sloane 3945 | Journey from Smyrna to Constantinople by Brusa 

and return by sea.* 

All these accounts seem to be abridged, judging from the autograph 
fragment Harl. 7021. 42 — f. 419-422, which contains many additional 
details on the return voyage from Constantinople as far as Edremid 
(Oct. 17-30). 

An autograph letter from Luke to John Covel dated from Smyrna in 
1680 (Add. 22,910, Ғ. 217) seems to imply enclosures, which suggests that 
the journals passed with Covel's library to the- Earl of Oxford. For 
Covel's relations with Luke, see р. 212, 


1 (2) най (d) are probably the journeys undertaken by Consul] Раш Kycaut; the latter 
‘enjoyed for his companion the Reverend Dr. John Luke, who was very useful and assistant to him 
in these observations — Accound af. tke Greeb ami Armenian Churches, London, 1679, p, 80. Cf. 
Tho. Smith * Мәлі Seplem: Ezcleniarum (1716), p. 17. V. de S. Martin (Ais, dei Déceurertei 
Gésgr. li. p. 756, No. 64) gives the misleading date 1 678, which was the year Rycaut left Smyrna. 
His pluce was taken by Ray, April 4, and he embarked April 11 (Sari. 7011 f, 409). 

3 ‘This 1 hope to publish as an appendix to my forthcoming work on Cynicus, 
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THE COVEL PAPERS, 


John Covel, like Luke, was a chaplain of the Levant Company and 
resided at Constantinople from 1669 to 1677, His papers consist of two 
volumes of correspondence," including an interesting series of letters from 
Jerome Salter of Smyrna and three of Journals? 

A brief life of Covel is given by R. Walsh,* and another, with selections 
from the Journals, was published by J. T. Bent for the the Hakluyt Society 
in 1893; the selections include roughly :— 


(a) The voyage to Constantinople. Sept. 21-Dec. 31, 1669. 
(b) Various extracts from diaries written at Constantinople. 
Aug. 15, 1671-Mar. 26, 1674. 
(e) Journey to Adrianople and return to Constantinople. 
May 2-Sept. 27, 1675. 
(4) Outline of the homeward journey, with a few extracts, in particular 
the description of the srra sigillata of Lemnos. 


Archaeological details are avoided in the selections, which thus omit 
in (a) the description of Ephesus, ff. 41-72 in the folio MS. and in (c) the 
rather full details of the walls of Seliori and Eregli. 

Beyond this, the notes on Galata (chiefly in 22,914) are published in 
B.S.4. xi. pp. 50 ff. The account of Cyzicus and of the journey to 
Smyrna I am intending to include in my work on Cyzicus. The remainder 
includes :— 


Add, 22,912, /. 75-112. Description of Constantinople, chiefly 
valuable for the minute account of the walls which was evidently 
intended for publication.* 

ff. 247-257. Journey to the Principo Islands and Brusa.* 
Oct. 6—31, 1675. 


! Add, 22,010, 22,011. 

з АФ. 22,922 (folio), 22,913 (12 шо), 22,0914 (400). Transcripts of Cowel's letters and 
journals are in the Cambridge University Library (Mm. vi. §0-53). 

а Acconal of the Levant Company, London, 1825. Covel is also extensively quoted by Lethaby 
and Swainson, Si, Sepii. 

i Much of this i however occupied by minute discussion of epigraphical detail. 

1 Ci Стени, Forage Û Coniiamiinopli, p. 75. 
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ff 259-269. Journey from Constantinople to Smyrna by 
Mihallitch, and return by Brusa and Simaul! 
Sept. 30-Dec. 15, 1676. 

This is by far the best account we have of this important route. 
John Luke, whom Covel had probably met on his way out, ‘set him on his 
way ' to Constantinople (Har/, 7021, 404). 

This volume also contains original drawings (apparently those used 
by Wheler) of Milyas, the temple at Palatia (Didymi), and Assem Kalesi, 
with another of ‘Esqui Izzer’ (Stratonicea) These are annotated ІП 
Salters hand and one (Assem Kalesi) is endorsed on the back, ' Jere* 
Saltier’s Travailes.’ 

Add. 22,914, 

ff. 1-23. Journey to Nicaea. Feb. 16-26, 1677. 


Includes a long description ( f. 10-17) of Nicaea with a rough plan and 
W. elevation of the church of the Ko/pgats. 


ff. 29-64. Voyage homewards. Apr. 2-May 14, 1677. 

This contains a long account of Cyzicus and notes on the Marmora 
Islands, Dardanelles, Tenedos, Athos, Lemnos, Molivo, Assos, Mitylene, 
Scio (with a plan of Nea Mone and an Italian account of the island). 

A good deal of material on Athos is to be found іп 22,012, 334-351: 
this includes ‘Short notes out of Sir G. Whelers MS, excerpta from 
à mpockvrjrápior ToU ' Ayiov "Opovs, a broadsheet entitled *a description of 
Athos’? and the author's notes on the monasteries of Iveron, Stavroniketa, 
Pantocrator, Kontloumousion, Karyes, Vatopedion and Caracallou, with a 
few rough plans. Rycaut confesses himself ‘much beholding to that 
worthy and ingenious person Mr. John Covell ' for his account of Athos. 

Add. 22,914, continues the journey home from Smyrna (July 2, 1677- 
Jan, 21, 1679), where Covel again met Luke (Harl. 7021. 407), some of the 
notes on Italy being in 22,912, 355 J7- 


| Tn company with Wheler and Pickering ая far вз Bros. СЕ Wheeler (1654), PP. 317, 233. 
Reprinted from J. Georgirenes, Description af Samer, ete., Lond, 1678. 
a State of the Greet and Armenian Churches, p, 216. 
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Add. 10,130, [Anon.] Journey from Constantinople to Jerusalem : 


see above p. 207. 1663. 
Ааа. 6269 (ato), Г. 36-46. 1705. 
Ant. Picenini. Diarium in itinere per Asiae Minoris septem 
Ecclesias. 


Sections of this are published in Chandler's Asir Minor рр. 113, 200, 
227, 231,239. СГ. У. де St. Martin. of. cif. p. 759, No. 90. 

Sloane 3958 (4to), ff. I-10. 1734. 

[Anon.] The Spasso to Magnesia and Thyatira, 

From Smyrna, The author names only his companions, Paggen, Shaw, 
Phillips, Chadwicke, Anson and Wilde. Some copies of inscriptions. 

Sloane 4824 (sm. fol.), F. 110-112. 1739. 

Arthur Pullinger, /ourma/ of a journey from Aleppo to Con- 
stantinople. 

The author is described as a merchant of Aleppo: the first part of the 
volume is entitled Antient Geography corrected, and *is prepared for 
publication ; the journal is succinctly written, giving the hours and stages 
of the journey. Route by Adana, Eregli, Akshehr, Sidi Ghazi: place- 
names are distorted by the copyist. 

Add. .22,998, (410). 1739-40. 

KR. Pococke. 

His Asia Minor journals in letter form occupy f^ 33-50, they 
are very summary and contain scarcely any archaeological details. 
The MS. of the Description of the East occupies 20 volumes 12mo 
(Add. 15,730-99). | 

Add. 34,197, (sm. fol.) 1828-9. 

Afdalphe de Riquet, Comte] de Caraman—Journal. 

This is vol. i. of the journals, the other two dealing with Egypt and 

Syria, This contains brief notes on a journey from Smyrna to Вгиза апа 


Constantinople, return by sea and various travels in the Peloponnese (plan 
of the ruins at Messene f. 38). 
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Add. 36,488, A-C. 1840-44. 
G. Scharf, Jun. Journals. 
The author was draughtsman to Fellows. The small pocket note- 
books B and C contain his personal journals (with a few small sketches) 
in Lycia, Feb. -May 1840 and Oct.-Mar. 1845-4. 


Add. 25,430-1, (буо) 1847-8. 
Ch MacFarlane, Journals of Travels in Turkey and Asia 
Minar. 


The Travels in Asia Minor (Brusa district) are for the most part 
incorporated in the author's Turkey and its destiny (London, 1850) 
F. W, HASLUCK. 


NOTE. 
The names marked in the maps figured are: 
Plate 1. Fig, 2 . . . (Constantinople, MS. Ar. 93, /. 155). 

[N. of the Golden Horn] Pera (twice). 

[In Constantinople] Constantinopolis, Porta de! Meso, S(an)ydfu)s 
JDemet(rius),  Palaciu(st) — Imperatoris, | Siany(tu)s — Geor|gtus, 
S(an)(tu)s Joh(ann)s dle) Petra, Chiramos, Portus oltm|Palacty 
Im|plerjatoris, Yppodromes, Palacium Гиз! тамі, Ропа, Ганга, 
Stanyt)us Joh(anm)s de) Studio, Portus sed destructus)/precepto 
Teucroru( s). 

[In Asia] Seutarz, Turquia, Calchidonia, 


Plate L. Fig. 1... . (Crete, MB. Add. 15,760, /. 11)! 
[Northern Islands] Perz, Dina, Meslo], Prmolos, Pismodt, Dia, 
Todoro. 
[Southern Islands] Xø istjiana, Niso, Gaidaro (P) Limiona, 
(s Fallo, Pachi| madi. 
[Crete] Cherson(m)es(us), .S.|Jsidero, Sesia,  Ditam(us)) Mons, 
Sirapelis eMiscopaytus, Girapetr[a], Plauu(m) arenosu(m) abrg(ur) 


! With this may be compared the map of G, Sideris (1563) published by Sarhes (Mon. її, 
Hull, ii). 
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fructu, Iserina, fera. Moins, Omalo, Carci, Lasiti, Belueder, Gabella 
Mo(n)s, Cherso(m)| nesus), Gortina]usbs]regis| Minots, S.|Greoriguus, 
Sepuleru( m) louis, Laberintus, S. Georgius), Ida Mons, Mesaria plana 
40 mp, Candia, Guosia, Silva magna oleastru(im), Piriotissa, Dind 
fiu(ujius), Ohazi fü, Mrlo/potone, Platanet ff, Stirapolt, Centum 
Jont, Retimo, Salso fiulutus), Eletuine fl, 5. I Constantin(us), Bonifacio, 
Athanea, Matalea. S., Leucus|mtons, Caput. pata, Jug f, Chisamo- 
gol( is), Anopera|tus ff. 
Fig. r p. 201 . . . (Chios, M8. Lansd. 792, Л 61.) 

[Chios] Aiseleni, Calandra, Coronia, Nenita, Leutopato, Cambr, 
Melanio, Pirama, Vichi, Naos, Parparia, Anauata, Pitios, Cardamtla, 
Chilani, Langada, Voltso, Augonima, P, Dolfino, Incoronalta, Caries, 
Mesta, Zolos, Zifia, Vastlionico, Elata, Merminghi, 5. Georgio, 
Licilimiona, Armolta, Scio, Carchios, Thimiana, Dafnes, Tolopotami, 
Elimbi, Vessa, Patrica, Didima, Flaca, Orso, Didima, Pirei, Uono, 
Niachori, Catharacti, Elmbi, Nenita, Paida, S. Mina, C. Mastika 
Calibasta. 

[Asia, etc] Smirne, C. Bianco, Ecnuses, Strovilt. 

F. W. H. 


CRETAN PALACES AND THE AEGEAN 
CIVILIZATION. II. 


IN my previous paper! on Cretan Palaces and the Aegean Civilization 
| sought to give a general account of the architectural evidence resulting 
from excavation, in its bearing on the disputed question as to the continuity 
of Aegean culture throughout the course of its development. 

It will now be advisable to consider the problems involved on a 
wider basis, in the light of the objects other than architectural, found in 
Crete and elsewhere in the Aegean world. 


The Carian Hypothesis as to the Origins of the Aegean Civilisation, 


That the implications of the question are of an ethnological character 
will at this stage in the inquiry be generally admitted. And here it will 
be convenient to take as our point of departure a standpoint that may 
now perhaps be regarded as pretty general, though negative in its 
bearings, and which is to the effect that the originators of the Aegean 
civilization, at any rate in its pre-Mycenaean phases, were not * Achacans ' 
in the vague general sense of being a people from the mainland of Greece. 
But the attempt to give a positive form to this conclusion has led to the 
revival of an old hypothesis which is perhaps not so entirely out of date as 
has lately been supposed.* According to this hypothesis, the originators 
and representatives of the Aegean civilization were Carians from south- 
west Anatolia, and it was they, according to Doerpfeld, who built the 
earlier palaces of Crete. The later Cretan palaces, on the other hand, 
according to the same authority, were built by people of Achaean, and. so 
of Hellenic race. 

l See ARA xi ph: 181 ff. 


* Sec some sirictures tn this connection by Mre H: R. Hall in C/ar, Жер, хіх. Ві. 
a adihrnm, Mr. xxx. 258, 
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It is surprising that this ' Carian hypothesis' should still continue in its 
old form to bear authority, considering that in recent years the results of 
excavation over a wide area in the eastern Mediterranean Basin have 
contributed so much to transform previous conceptions ; we now see more 
clearly what were the real ethnological connections between the pre- 
Hellenic peoples of Anatolia and those of the Aegean and Greece, in the 
period preceding the era of Hellenic migrations into the Aegean world, 
Doerpfeld in this connection refers to the speculations of Ulrich Kohler, 
who at an early period in Mycenaean research sought to bring the 
Mycenaean civilization into connection with the Carian sea-empire.' 

As regards the latest phase of this civilization, Doerpfeld prefers 
his own hypothesis of an Achaean origin, This fact—especially in view of 
the great anachronism involved in the original theory—is sufficient justifi- 
cation (if any were needed) for subjecting the whole of Kohlers theory to 
criticism in the light of recent discovery. 

It would-lead us too far to go into any detailed account of the evidence 
resulting from these researches. Accordingly | shall content myself here 
with restating the chief conclusions arrived at in the course of them. 

The explorations of Paton and Myres in south-west Anatolia, which 
for our purpose come first in order, have made it highly probable that 
‘Caria was, in fact, so far from spreading the Mycenaean civilization among 
the islands, in Crete, or in Greece, that it only felt its influence towards the 
close of the period, and, like Cyprus, retained and adapted it when it was 
already becoming extinct in the Aegean. The theory, therefore, formerly 
proposed by Kohler and Dümmler, that Mycenaean civilization originates in 
Caria, and represents the Carian thalassocracy of Hellenic tradition, would 
seem to interpret such a series аз that at Assarlik in. exactly the wrong 
direction.” * 

On the other hand, the explorations in question, while they disprove the 
suggested Anatolian origin of. Mycenaean civilization, do not support the 
further thesis that the pre-Hellenic non-Aryan peoples of Caria and 
adjoining regions (until we get as far afield as the Hittite country) had no 
racial affinity whatever with the pre-Hellenic and non-Aryan inhabitants 
of the Aegean, 

The tendency of the most recent discoveries in the Aegean itself points 


t alien, Miti, idid, 285. 
t7 AS avi ато. 
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in the other direction. The Eteocretans, with their very apparent pre- 
Hellenic linguistic affinities, appear no longer as an isolated phenomenon 
in Crete, The linguistic importance of the inscribed tablets of Knossos 
and H. Triada must be taken in connection with the general import of the 
other evidence; and we then perceive that the Eteocretans and their 
language belong to that wider context of Aegeo-Cretan culture for which 
the momentous discovery of the prehistoric script of Knossos now affords a 
real basis, The incised signs of a connected character found on pottery of 
the First City at Phylakopi in Melos, date back the origins of such 
writing in the Aegean with the time of the Early Cycladic culture, which 
cannot be much later than the fourth millennium B.C.; a unity of language 
(judging from the analogy of Melos) which would extend to different parts 
of the Aegean and would be left as a heritage from the Neolithic era, would 
naturally presuppose racial unity extending over the same area and period. 
Unfortunately linguistic data from excavation on the mainlands of Greece 
and Anatolia, such as would help to bring us back to so remote a past, are 
still lacking. In this connection, however, on the Anatolian side the 
pre-Hellenic inscriptions of Lycia and the script of the Hittite culture 
present phenomena that cannot be left out of account in relation to the 
question of linguistic affinities in the Aegean. 

Meanwhile it has been possible to attack the problem from the point 
of view of comparative philology, as has been done by various scholars. It 
was a great step in advance when philological research made it appear 
probable that on the mainland of Greece, in the Aegean (notably Crete) 
and in Asia Minor there existed certain common pre-Hellenic, apparently 
non-Aryan and non-Semitic elements in Hellenic speech ; and that these, 
(to judge especially from certain anomalous phenomena in place-names), 
could hardly be explained except on one hypothesis; namely, that a pre- 
Hellenic, non-Aryan and at the same time non-Semitic language must have 
been current in different dialectical variations over areas so far apart as the 
lands of Hellas and the Hittite country, in the prehistoric period 
preceding the era of Greek migrations from the north, 

In this connection much has rightly been made of Mayer's sugges- 
tion regarding the words Xdfpus, AaSópivdos, AdBpavrba as probably being 
linguistically related words, which Kretschmer again claims as of non- 
Hellenic pre-Aryan origin. But when, with the designation * pre-Aryan, 
the specific identification is made which would assign the root-word toa 
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Carian origin, the stage in inquiry has evidently been reached when the 
question has to be asked: by what philological process has it been possible 
to arrive at a definite degree of probability in favour of a Carian origin 
for the root іп AaSpavvéa, such as would exclude a genuinely Cretan 
origin for the cognate root in the word Aa@upiwog? The roots may be 
cognate without there having been derivation one way or the other, 
Similarly the cult of the God of the Labrys or Double Axe, which was 
common to Caria with Crete, does not necessarily lead us to the assump- 
tion of derivation either way. On the hypothesis of racial affinity between 
the people of Caria and the prehistoric inhabitants of Crete, the cult of 
the divinity in question may be native to south-west Anatolia, equally 
with Crete, without any need for the perilous assumption that it was from 
Caria the divinity passed to Crete. If the assumption of derivation one 
way or the other were to be at all admitted, the probability in the circum- 
stances would appear more feasible were the derivation regarded as having 
been the other way about. In the palmy days of the Aegean polity, Caria was 
as outlying and provincial in relation to the sea-empire of Crete as was Pelas- 
gian Thessaly. ‘To derive that polity from Carian Anatolia is hardly more 
feasible than to deduce it from previous conditions that existed in Pelasgian 
Hellas, and we know already, in relation to the history of Cretan palaces, 
at what point the Pelasyians probably came on the stage of Cretan history. 

But the mention of Pelasgian Greece, of Minoan Crete, and of Carian 
Anatolia, in a connection which would exclude any hypothesis as to the 
derivation of the Aegean civilization one way or the other, does not equally 
exclude the possibility of racial affinity between the peoples of the provinces 
in question. 

It is here that recent philological investigations, notably by Fick, 
come in to make such affinity seem highly probable! The tendency of 
these researches has been to bring out into clear relief the cognate character 
of the linguistic phenomena in a sense which, at the present stage, is inimical 
to hasty speculation as to the direction taken by racial migrations one way 
or the other: The question of fact as to the geographical distribution of 


VoForgrüechishe Ortrnamen, pp. 1-§ and panim. Conway, ASA. тіш. 125-156, “Ті 
Pre: Hellenic Inscription of. Praesos, makes what, in view of Fick's conclusions, must be regarded 
as an unsuccessful attempt to show the Aryan affinities of Etcocretan. 

? Fick himself is hardly discreet in this connection, when he would account for the dynasty 
and following of Minos by the hypothesis of a later migration into Crete of a people from south- 
east Anatolia cognate with the original Eteocretams of the island, Зее 48, 37. 
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allied races over different areas should always take precedence of the more 
remote, and therefore more risky, inquiry as to the migratory movements 
of such allied races which may be taken to have led to this distribution. 
The special circumstances of racial affinity are here indeed such that we 
must not make the transition from the ethno-geographical use of the word 
‘Carian’ to a signification which would presuppose a migration of actual 
Carians in prehistoric times into Crete without extreme caution ; since we 
probably have here an instance of two cognate non-Aryan peoples coming 
into contact and yet arriving by opposite ways from a common home, 
which may have been in Africa, In this way the development of separate 
institutions in polity and of dialectical variations in language, may weil in 
prehistoric times have gone on independently though parallel lines, such 
as would not at all necessarily presuppose the actual presence of Carians 
in Crete or of Cretans in Anatolia in any period of Aegean culture. The 
game set of probable relations would in that case hold of the rd/e played by 
Pelasgians in prehistoric Hellas. It is in this connection that the special 
value of the philological researches carried on by Fick comes in. Accord- 
ingly, if the roots in such words as Aagauróa and AafguUpwÜos and the 
place-names instanced by Fick are not more distinctively Carian than they 
are Cretan or Pelasgian, then the designations ' kleinasiatisch ' and * Asianic ' 
must not be given a meaning which would conflict with such a designa- 
tion as, for example, ' Eteocretan' for the primitive language of Crete, 
or ' Pelasgian' for the pre-Hellenic speech of Hellas." 

|t is in this way that the results of the philological researches of Fick, 
fallowing on thase of Mayer, Kretschmer, and others, have done so much to 
supplement and correct previous conceptions as to the bearing of the 
Carian evidence. Thus, as indicated already, though it is still possible to 
agree with Paton and Myres that Caria in itself cannot be made responsible: 
for any phase of Aegean civilization, it can no longer be held with them 
that the pre-Hellenic, non-Aryan and. non-Semitic races of southern Asia 
Minor, from Caria to the Hittite country, had no affinity with the pre- 


i See Н. R Hall on "The Two Labyrinths' ( ..5. xxv. $23) The designations * klein- 
aslatisch * and * Asianic, ss well na other statements in the.passage cited, would seem to indicate an 
underlying belief on Mr, Hall's part that the primary movement of the Aegeo-Pelasgian people 
waa from an initial centre of departure somewhere in Asia, Even Pick continues to behold one 
last vestige of the same oriental mirage. The initial racial movement which led to the. Aegen- 
Pelasgian culture would, according to Fick, have to be assigned a starting-point af some centre in 
Asia beyond the Hittite country. 
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historic people- of the Hellenic seas who were really responsible for 
Aegean culture. 

All the indications then are in favour of Fick's conclusions as to the 
linguistic and racial affinities, with dialectical and local variations, existing 
between the Carians and allied races of Asia Minor and the pre-Hellenic 
people of the Aegean. And if further, with Paton and Myres, we place 
the first hegemony of Carians on the coasts of south-west Anatolia in post- 
Minoan times, we shall be able better to understand the indications as to 
the probable trend of events in the era previous to the formation of the 
Carian League; with this in view we can neither ignore Aegean influence 
on the Anatolian littoral at the time of the break-up of Aegean culture, 
nor can we, admitting the racial affinity of the Carians and allied Anatolian 
peoples with the Aegean race, regard them in all essential respects as the 
givers and not the receivers in their relation to the peoples of the West. 
The characteristic feature of the Carian League is that we see here a ruling 
race and dynasty which, although allied by race with the prehistoric peoples 
of the Aegean, had little intimate knowledge of marine affairs; and which, 
in order to assert its hegemony at sea, must needs have contact and fusion 
with a race dwelling on the shores of Asia Minor; and this race even 
in post-Minoan days always remained a people of the sea. The more 
permanent elements of continuity in culture were supplied by the old Aegean 
race. It is thus we have to account for the Aegean factors in art and 
civilization in the sphere of influence covered later by the new League in 
the eighth and seventh centuries В.С. [t is in this way, for exam ple, that the 
post-Mycenaean pottery of this region, as recent researches have taught us, 
is found to preserve so many elements of genuine Minoan style* The 
impetus given to survival, through the process of organic disintegration 
and translation into a new environment, was enhanced and reinforced by 
the fact that the new though allied elements of race, while supplying the 
dominant force now in the field of enterprise, had been largely and for long 
the recipients in relation to the old elements of culture. 

The underlying fact of racial affinity, we may be sure, facilitated, in 
the period which led to Carian hegemony, a process of give as well as take, 


| See Kevavations af Piplebopl, 243, where under the influence of these earlier conceptions I 
have characterized the Cartans aso furcign race. D should say now that Carians and Cretans were 
foreign to each other somewhat in the same way as the Dutch anil English. 

. 3 See J. HH... xxiii, 178-9, note 20. 
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It is thus we have to explain the later brotherhood in religion. The cult 
of the God of the Double Axe, as we saw reason to conjecture, was no 
more intimately native to the Carians in the period preceding their 
hegemony than it had been in Crete in the era that preceded the break-up 
of the Aegean polity. As an outcome of the fraternization of the Carians 
with the Aegean ‘ Lelegians’ it was but natural that the cult of the God 
of the Double Axe should have become part of the official religion of the 
new Caria on the conclusion of the Carian League 

It is highly improbable that people of actual Carian race could 
themselves have played any dominant rive in the Aegean previous to the 
conclusion of the Carian League ; on the contrary, we find that this league 
itself presupposes the concurrence of influences that themselves were 
derived from the Aegean; this must have taken place before the first 
hegemony of Carians or the first appearance on the shores of Anatolia of 
those early settlers of Hellenic race who themselves were the other party 
in the Carian League. On their first appearance on the stage of history 
the movement of the Carians towards expansion was in the direction of 
the Hellenic seas, but they attain to hegemony on the shores of the Aegean 
too late to account for any phase of Aegean civilization. The latest wave 
of Minoan culture in its movement eastward had long ago found a home 
in the Sporades and in Rhodes; and in the post-Minoan era Aegean 
tradition had already found a new environment towards survival in Samos, 
Rhodes, and in the adjacent Anatolian coast regions, by the time the 
Carians attained to predominance in Myndos, and long before there was 
any word of such an event in history as the formation of the Carian 
League. 

The events which followed the break-up of the Aegean polity form 
at the same time the opening chapter in the history of a new Aegean 
culture. 

The tide of mainland influence from Greece, determined as that was 
by causes beyond and behind itself, was of persistent and continuous force, 
A process of immigration from Greece into the Aegean that, as in my 
former paper | gave reasons to conclude, began with a wave of Pelasgian 
wanderings, conditioned emigration thence in turn on to the Asiatic coast. 

The process of organic race-severance in the course of this southward 
and eastward movement, with transference into a new medium consequent 
on the break-up of the Aegean polity, was undoubtedly favourable to the 
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survival of Minoan forms of life in the isolation of a new home, In this 
process of organic separation, the Sporades, as we have suggested, must 
have played a dominant part along with Rhodes and the Anatolian littoral. 
The new centre of life presupposed by the Carian League was found in 
that region of south-west Asia Minor—the later Myndos—which had 
received its earlier name of Lelegia from earlier settlers from the West. 

In the fulness of time, the tidal flow of immigration from the mainland 
of Greece brought with it in their turn the first Hellenic settlers to the 
Anatolian shores, and the environment they found around them was one 
prepared, in the long interval succeeding the break-up of the Acgean 
polity and preceding their own arrival, by the concurrence of influences 
that were only partly Asiatic and were largely of the Aegean: lt was 
with these Hellenic settlers that the Carians, with the help of the now 
subservient tribes of Aegeo-Lelegian race, formed the Carian League of early 
lonic history, But the really dominant influence in the earlier culture is 
clearly traceable in the one set of phenomena that has been carefully 
observed : the special characteristics of the early Hellenic pottery belonging 
to the sphere of influence covered by the Carian League! We now know 
the true original source of the Minoan survivals in details of ornament 
which form so remarkable a feature of that pottery. That source can be 
as little sought in Caria as the Carian League itself can be shifted back 
some thousands of years in history to account for the origins of the Aegean 
civilization. 


The Aegean Race and the Aegean Civilisation. 


The general results of excavation in the Aegean, culminating in those 
of Crete, have given a new starting-point to research as to the origins of 
the Aegean people. 

Following the previous investigations of Diimmler, himself one of the 
earlier supporters of the Carian hypothesis, came the diligent researches 
of Dr. Tsountas in different islands of the Cyclades As a happy 


| Ses Bochlau, Aur Jon. wu. lal. Nebrupaolen, 68 ЇЇ, 

t fb Fig 25, 26, 290, 30. Taf. ii, 5, lii. 1,3. Jf. H.S. xxiii. 179, note 20, where however 
‘99° has been misprinted for ! aga. 

¥ This is what Doerpfeld does when, #4, 290, he says that for present-day research, with its 
gradual accumulation of new material for observation, iL can. no longer be doubtful that the early 
Cretan civilization 'die Kultur jener Karischen. Seeherrschafi oder kurs die Karische Kultur ist." 
The anachronism involved is evident, 
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culmination to those investigations in the Cycladic area followed the 
excavations of the British Archaeological School at Athens, at Phylakopi 
in Melos. These excavations, at what is perhaps the most important 
Aegean site in the Cyclades, revealed a regular sequence in the succession of 
settlements, in the light of which it was now possible to see the results of 
earlier researches in the Cyclades in their true prehistoric perspective. 
Then, as a result of international co-operation on a great scale, came the 
series of brilliant discoveries in Crete to confirm the reasonableness of 
previous conjecture as to the true centre of Aegean culture. In this 
connection it was no wonder that the Cycladic sequence, from the end of 
the Neolithic Age onwards, should have but found its final luminous 
illustration in the parallel sequence of development in Minoan Crete. 

Research in the Cyclades, while tracing back the origins of the Aegean 
civilization to the borders of the Neolithic Age, nowhere yielded results 
that could throw any light on that previous era itself. Yet from the Early 
Cycladic era onwards, the continuity of development, revealed as a result 
of excavation more especially at Phylakopi in Melos, was such that there 
could be no longer any doubt whatever that the originative centre of the 
Cycladic civilisation was to be sought in the Aegean itself, not in any 
outside arca. This result, however, left untouched the previous question 
regarding the origin of the Aegean race itself Yet in view of these 
researches there could be no further doubt that the investigations of Messrs. 
Paton and Myres, already referred to, only received new confirmation in 
the absolute exclusion now of one special hypothesis in explanation ; the 
Carian people, as we have seen already, could not be supposed to have 
arrived in the Aegean in an era previous to that of the earliest cist-tombs 
of the Cyclades, without employing an anachronism which flatly contradicts 
the evidence as to the late hegemony in culture and politics of that people 
on the coasts of Asia Minor. 

Then it was that In the first year of the excavations at Knossos came 
a discovery of the greatest importance in this connection: that of the 
Neolithic People of Crete. The far-reaching consequences that follow 
from this discovery cannot easily be overestimated. To realize this, we 
have only to recollect that the Neolithic town of Knossos, at the centre of 
which in a later era were built the royal palaces, has a uniform stratifi- 
cation varying from six to eight metres in height before we come in 
sequence upon remains that can in any way be co-ordinated with the carliest 
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finds from the Cyclades: those of the cist-tombs. But the sequence is 
undoubted, and the transition is made without perceptible break in many 
successive stages. 

When once Crete had revealed the existence of a remote past behind 
the Early Cycladic era, it was clear that any hypothesis as to the origins 
of the Aegean people must take as its starting-point the beginning 
of the Neolithic Age. 

In relation now to later development beginning with the Early Cycladic 
era, or what with regard to Crete has been termed the Early Minoan Period, 
it is only natural, apart from any question of scientific method, to seek the 
explanation of this later development in the first instance in the light of 
what went before it on the spot, before we proceed to seek the help of any 
hypothesis of external derivation in explanation of the phenomena. Not 
only so, however, but scientific method itself is in favour of exhausting all 
the possibilities of the internal explanation of pre-historic development, 
before the processes of elimination themselves compel us to seek an 
explanation of any residual phenomena inexplicable from within, on the 
hypothesis of racial influence on race-movement from without. The pres- 
ence of a Neolithic people in the Acgean in the age preceding the Early 
Minoan era in Crete, presents a real factor or moment in racial evolution 
on the spot which is presupposed in all the later development. Against 
this real moment in the initial stages of development any mere hypothesis 
as to later derivation from without, which takes no account of this 
factor, has to be ruled out of court At every later stage in inquiry we 
have to be on our guard against admitting any such hypothesis of derivation 
from without, as long as the conception of internal development continues 
to stand the test in explanation of the phenomena, Thus when we come 
to the Early Minoan Age, we must not have recourse to the hypothesis of 
migration from without in explanation of the phenomena, until we have 
exhausted all the possibilities of explanation supplied by the presence of a 
Neolithic people on the spot. When once in Crete we have come into 
touch with what is so apparently the centre of the Aegean civilization, we 
have to admit the theory of race-immigration and invasions only as a last 
resort, in explanation of any residuum of phenomenon not explicable on 
the hypothesis of development from within. 

At Knossos then, when we come to the Early Minoan era, we have 
present as a prior factor, and so as a condition of all later development, the 
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Neolithic people of Crete. And we have the presence of the same 
people already verified at Phaestos and again at one extremity of the island 
in the neighbourhood of Palaikastro in East Crete.’ 

In all these instances of the presence of this people, what we have got 
is the evidence afforded by the remains of settlement. Burials have not as 
yet been discovered, and thus the more precise evidence afforded by the 
observations of burial customs is as yet lacking. For the same reason it 
has not yet been possible to have the further aid of craniological obser- 
vation, Accordingly, we are practically limited to observation of the finds 
from the settlement-deposits. But those are of so massive a character and 
present so gradual a process of accumulation in the standard case of 
Neolithic Knossos, that certain definite fundamental results come out with 
uniform and consistent clearness, 

1. There is no doubt whatever that we are still in the Age of 
Stone, and there is a complete absence of all metals. 2. The uniform 
character of the stratification, allowing for the gradual processes of 
development, as illustrated by the gradual progress in ceramic evolution, 
is in itself evidence that we have here to do with one practically unmixed 
race-substratum from beginning to end. 3. At the end of the deposit-series, 
as judged by the pottery, there is a gradual transition to the earliest phases 
of the series which follows, and which begins in the 'sub-neolithic" 
period without amy apparent break in the processes of development, 
as judged again by the one set of data that is always present: the pottery.* 
One phenomenon of constant though rarer occurrence in these deposits 
is of the highest importance in the light of later development. This 
is the occasional presence of female images in the same incised clay 
as the pottery? which, allowing for differences of outward appearance, 
largely owing to the special difficulties presented by difference of material, 
are undoubtedly the prototype of the female images that play so 
prominent a me in deposits of a later time in the Aegean, beginning 
with the Early Cycladic or Early Minoan era! Not only so, but in the 


| By Mr. K. M. Dawkins while working for the British School. Зее F.S.A. xi. 260-8. 

* Far n summary account of (he Neolithic pottery of Knosos see_/ ATS, 155-164 and Pi. TV. 
6-31. Fragment 19 i Early Minoan, The Neolithic pottery of East Crete. is described and 
‘Hustrated in #.5.4. xi. 2Og-5, I'l. YOL Nos, 24-31, and Fig. 3. 

3. For a female image of this kind from Neolithic Phaesios gee Мозһо, Жігигіізні нг! Л/сай- 
ferranes e gli Scri dí Creta, 214, Fig. 119. The Knossian figurines await publication, 

4 Sec 8.5.4. п. be 
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later transitional strata and apparently overlapping with these clay 
figures, occurred in fine alabaster a squat variant of the clay images, 
as well as a flat fddle-shaped variety in the same material, which 
to all appearance stands in a parental relation to the somewhat similar 
images found in early Cycladic tomb-deposits.' 

The best known and most developed ‘Cycladic’ type of female 
image does not in its actual Cycladic shape go back to Neolithic 
deposits in Crete. But in the immediately succeeding era it need na 
longer be regarded as a stranger there, since its occurrence in the 
well-known Haghios Onouphrios deposit from near Phaestos and at 
Siteia has been followed by its presence in the important Early 
Minoan tholos-tomb discovered by the Italians at Haghia Triada? and 
again in the somewhat later necropolis of Koumássa near Gortyna.' 
Indeed, notwithstanding the apparent antithesis of shape that emerges 
at the end of the series, the squatting clay images may themselves 
be the originals of the flat Cycladic type, a middle link being probably 
preserved in the hideous half squatting varieties. A reminiscence of 
the squatting seems still preserved in the zigzag profile with out- 
bending knees, characteristic of all but the very latest of the erect 
variety. Not only so, however, but the most typical squatting images 
of the Neolithic deposits probably have a more direct relation to the 
squatting women seen in representations of a later time. Thus the incised 
ornament on many of these steatopygous clay images, taken in com- 
hination with the voluminous appearance of the lower part of the figure, 
may indicate an attempt to render the characteristic loin-cloth skirt- 
costume of Neolithic women squatting on the ground. In that case 
these women, with the suggestion they convey of primeval African 
customs, would be the true ancestresses of the elegant gowned women 

! phe squat clay figures when seen en fore, themselves give the omline of the most typical 
' Biddle" shapes. 

I Bee (Суан Рүс/арғарду, 126, Figs. 129, 131, 133-4 Aa Dr. Evam. says, they ‘are of 
essentially the same class as thove found in Anorgos and other Greek islands.’ 

5 Bee Memorie del r. Istituto Lombardo, xxi. Tav, xi. Fig. 27, 13, 14, in the series. Prof 
Halbberr bere rightly emphasizes the Libyan affinities of the great majority of the tholos figurines 
See f). 251 and note 1, where the apt comparison is made with the similar ‘figurine antichissime 
dell Egitto. . . trovate dal Fiinders Petrie, il quale vi ha appunto potato “the domed head and the 
painted chin of the prehisioric people." Man, tgo2, p. 17." 


3 The finds fram this necropolls await publication at the hands of its explorer, Dr, Stephanos 
Aanthondides, Ephor at Candia, 
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of the Late Minoan era, who are seen squatting in portentous multiple skirts 
in the Miniature Fresco of Knossos. 

It has already, however, come out, in the above reference to recent 
discoveries and their bearing in this connection, that our knowledge both 
of what in Crete coincides with the Early Cycladic era elsewhere, and of 
what in sequence fits on to that, has been very much widened since our 
first discovery in 1900 of the Neolithic people of Crete. Thus it is no 
longer possible to be misled into the statement that in» any circum- 
stances in which we have preserved to us a fairly complete record of 
gradual stratification, the deposits of the ' Karnáres' period are found to 
lie immediately above the Neolithic strata in Crete? — Thisit is possible now 
to affirm only of localities in which there has been either no Early Aegean 
settlement at all, or removal of this in course of the processes of levelling 
away, preceding new building operations, Misconception on this point has 
had the effect of making the ' Kamáres' or Middle Minoan civilization in 
Crete coincide roughly with what previously had been known as the Early 
Cycladic or Early Aegean culture, The resulting confusion of ideas has been 
very serious, and—to cite only one example—Dr. Hubert Schmidt makes 
the implications of the error in question a convenient support to a far- 
reaching hypothesis of his own as to the supposed northern affinities and 
connections of the Aegean civilization? In refutation of this misunder- 
standing, it may be noted that one of the most remarkable results of 
recent Cretan excavation has been its bearing upon the question of the 
Early Aegean, Cycladic, or Minoan civilization, This civilization begins 
with the period of the earliest Cycladic cist-tombs (as illustrated by the 
cave-burials of Haghios Nikolaos in East Crete"); it passes through the 
phase represented by the early Tholos of Haghia Triada near Phaestos ; and 
it ends with the cra illustrated by the finds of Haghios Onouphrios and 
again in the necropolis of Koumassa near Gortyna; we now perceive that 
the whole of it must be placed between the long Neolithic development 
and the ‘Kamares’ or Middle Minoan Period. If this recession of our 
perspective is taken into account, it is clear that the southern series which 
centres in Crete cannot be made to fit on in sequence to the Hungarian 


| See 7. H.5. xxi. T8, for a statement to bis effect. 

&OZourpkrift für Ethnolunie, 1904, Frsja— Afplene— Ungars, 608-36, See particularly for the 
repetition of the mistake referred ta, page 659. 

i AS Ad ix. 3360-343, Figs. 1, 2. 
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one nearly so well as Schmidt is anxious to make it do, The extension 
indeed of our field of vision into the prehistoric past of Crete, thus opened 
up as a result of Cretan discovery, has consequences which as seriously 
threaten to reverse the conclusions arrived at by Schmidt, as they tend 
to confirm anew previous ones put forward in this very connection by Dr. 
Arthur Evans, as to the predominantly southern Africo-Mediterrancan 
connections of the Aegean civilization, and, by implication, of the Асреап 
гасел 

Attention was drawn on a previous occasion to certain analogies 
between the Neolithic pottery of Crete and that of Pre-dynastic Egypt; 
and the hypothetical suggestion that followed such comparison was to the 
effect that the Cretan series, equally with the Egyptian, may have been 
the work of one original race, developing on gradually diverging lines in 
different environments? Sicily again was found to present us with a very 
early Mediterranean ceramic series with characteristic white-filled incisions, 
the closest analogies to which as yet are furnished by the similar Neolithic 
technique of Crete, The Sicilian series again has turned out, as a result 
af special study, to present the same continuity in development from the 
Neolithic era onwards, which is so noticeable in the Aegean, The general 
tenor of my own observations on the point, in the course of a special 
journey to Sicily, turned out to be quite in harmony with those of Professor 
Petersen, who argues with great probability that Orsi is as little justified 
in making a racial break between his earliest, Sikanian, and his First Sikel 
Period, as Patroni again is, in making this racial division between the First 
and the Second Sikel Period? As regards the South Mediterrancan 
connections of the prehistoric peoples of Sicily, a still more suggestive 
result is obtained by Petersen's further refutation (which in my opinion is 
conclusive) of Patroni's attempt to observe (at Matera) the Sikels on their 
way from the Italian continent to Sicily* The existence of 'Sikels" on 
the mainland would in that case be explicable as a case of northward 
movement from the south, which would have to be brought into some 
connection or other with the original Ligurian occupation of the Italian 
continent." 


t See ALS. xvii, 362-395. ? JLHLS, xxi. 162-4. 

? Sce Petersen in Aim, Mil, xii. 171-191. 5 fid, xiv. 167-172. 

* Arthur Evans, ‘Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos,’ drchacolagéa, 1906, 17, cites this evidence 
in a connection which bears in the same direction, 
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Speculations that lead us so far away from Crete as Sicily, might seem 
at first sight without a practical bearing for the Aegean area, were it not 
that investigations starting from the same point have already led inquiry 
still further afield: to the definite inclusion in the racial area of the 
Mediterranean of ethnological provinces so far apart as Egypt and Libya 
on the one hand, and prehistoric Morocco and Spain on the other? It is 
not less symptomatic of the general tendency of the evidence when we 
And that Orsi, starting from the Middle and West Mediterranean pro- 
vinces, makes a synthesis in his conclusions so wide as to include within 
the range and habitat of the Mediterranean race, inclusively of the North- 
African littoral, not only the prehistoric Iberian people of Spain and the 
Ligurians of Italy, but the Pelasgian race of the prehistoric Aegean 
world? In so doing, however, Orsi is not content to rely entirely on the 
purely archacological evidence ; for he instances, as corroborative of his 
view, the anthropological conclusions as to the affinities of the Mediter- 
ranean Race. 


The Mediterranean Race. 


If we turn now to the Aegean and to Crete, we are confronted by the 
fact that there is as yet no craniological evidence regarding the Neolithic 
people of the Aegean. It is not a little remarkable that such evidence, 
when it begins to be available for the succeeding era, turns out to be 
entirely in harmony not only with Dr, Evans's views regarding the 
Egypto-Libyan connections of the Aegean race, but with Orsi's similar 
conclusions regarding the North-African affinities of the earliest people 
of Sicily, When head-types of the earliest known Cretan class— 
those from early Aegean or ‘Minoan’ deposits—become available for 
measurement, they are found to be of the same well-marked dolicho- 
cephalic ‘ Mediterranean’ stamp as are those from the Middle and West 
Africo-Mediterranean provinces": notwithstanding the widely current 

! The reference ts to Evans's * Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Seript," 7. H5. xvii. 
362-385, 355-390. | 

2 Mon. Ant. ix. 502-4 Orsi in this connection makes the istand of Pantelleria, with which he 
is specially dealing, like {he Smite ûf Gibraltar, one of the stepping-stones from the African 
continent. 

® Rendered familiar to us from the works, among others, of Sergi, (Quoted alo by Orsi, 


iid, spy, note 1. See especially The Mediterranean Жай. бетт brings out similar results for 
Ganlinia, see Ja Sardegna, 1-74. 
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scepticism in regard to the results of craniological investigation and the 
prejudice touching conclusions derived from Statistical records, this must 
at least be regarded as a startling coincidence. Thus the skulls found at 
Haghios Nikolaos, together with pottery which is assigned to nearly the 
beginning of the Early Aegean or Minoan series, show the distinctly 
marked dolicho-cephalic proportions that had already come to be regarded 
as characteristic of heads referable to the Mediterranean race! 

If we now take this craniological evidence in connection with the data 
afforded by the pottery, we find that the indications thus afforded haye an 
ethnological bearing of a startling character in another direction, Tod in his 
discussion of the pottery has rightly emphasized two points: firstly, the strong 
analogy with that from the earlier period of the Second City at Hissarlik ; 
secondly, the more primitive appearance of the Cretan vases, with their 
close affinities in particular features with the pottery of the lowest stratum 
at Troy. When we find the Cretan pottery associated with dolicho- 
cephalic skull-types like those usually referred to the so-called Mediter- 
ranean Race, we seem to be distinctly on the track of an interesting 
conclusion as to the orientation of the race-movement which led to the 
first peopling of Hissarlik. On the other hand, the attempt has been 
made (notably by Hubert Schmidt) to derive the origins of the Early 
Aegean Civilization from the north? In view of the new evidence from 
Crete, this hypothesis has three difficulties in its way: 1. The immensely 
more primitive character of the Neolithic people of Crete, in relation both 
to the Aegean people and to the earliest settlers of Hissarlik, makes it 
probable that they were in a relation of racial affinity to the ancestors of 
the earliest settlers of Hissarlik, and equally, that they were the actual 
ancestors of the earliest people of the Aegean. 2. The craniological evi- 
dence from Crete as to the southern (Mediterranean, and. North-African) 
affinities of the Aegean people contradicts the hypothesis as to their 
northern extraction. 3. The more primitive character of the Cretan 
ceramic affinities of the earliest Aegean age with the earliest pottery of 
Hissarlik puts the outlying and seemingly derivative character of that, into 
an apparent relation with probable race-movements from the south which 


For a short report on this interesting discovery see ASA. ix, 336-43, 344-30. These 
remarkable results have all the more importance on account of the exceptional care with which both 
the excavation itself and the craniological observation of the remains were conducted. 

8 See Zeitichr. für Ethnol, 19o4, pp. 608-56. 
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would have touched Crete and the Cyclades before reaching outlying 
regions of the Aegean and Anatolian Littorals, such as in the fulness of 
time would have led to Pelasgian Hellas and to Troy. In its strongly 
pronounced Mediterranean affinities the pottery of Hissarlik is charac- 
terized by a thoroughgoing continuity of development from the First 
Settlement to the Sixth; and there is, apart from Mycenaean importa- 
tions in the Sixth Settlement, no real break in this continuity until we 
come to the ‘Buckel-keramik’ of the Seventh Settlement, and the first 
probable appearance of people of Aryan origin on the stage of Trojan 
history. 

In comparison with the remains from the deposit of Hachios Nikolaos, 
there can be no doubt whatever that the finds from the early ossuary 
discovered by the Italians at Haghia Triada near Phaestos, represent a con- 
siderably more advanced phase in the same Early Aegean Civilization in 
Crete. Yet here again the results of craniological measurement of a series 
of skulls from this ossuary, made by Sergi at Rome, show that the people 
represented by these remains have the same distinctly marked dolicho- 
cephalic characteristics as those of the Haghios Nikolaos deposit! 

Somewhat later still in the Early Aegean series came the burials of 
the necropolis at Koumássa near Gortyna already referred to, and it can 
hardly now be regarded as an accident that one available skull from this 
site, measured by Max Kiessling of the Anthropological Institute of 
Berlin, proves, like the large majority of skulls from the other sites, to be 
dolicho-cephalic. 

When we come to the succeeding Middle Aegean or Minoan Period 
in Crete to which the well-known Kamares ware belongs, we find that the 
continuity with the previous era which is so strongly marked in the one set 
of data that never fails, the pottery, is more than confirmed again by the 
results of craniological research. Thus Duckworth, in summing up his 
conclusions regarding the skulls of the Haghios Nikolaos deposit, says : 
"the net result, then, of my investigations is to indicate that the inhabitants 


! See Jew. r. Js Limb, Val. xxl. Fasê, v, 253. "I eranii meglio conservati, e in parte 
portati a] mirseo antropologico di Koma, appartengono, Prof. Halbherr here writes, *come ml co- 
munica i| Prof, Sergi, alla surietà snediferranea già nota, la. quale comprende |е forme elissoidali, 
ovoidali e pentagonal corrispondenti aHa misura craniometrica dei dolicomesocefali' See Angelo 
Moo, Erion asl! Mediterraneo s gii Scari dî Crefa, 205-281. Moseo here, page 273, note T 
anneunees that he is publishing a special work on Cretan craninlogy, His genera! conclusions 
coincide with these of Sergi referred to above. 
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- of Crete who used the earthen vessels found at Haghios Nikolaos belonged 
to the same stock as those whose remains are found at Roussolakkos and 
at Patema, and that they are, like them, referable to the so-called 
* Mediterranean Race! Now the ossuaries at Roussolakkos, though appar- 
ently going back in their first origin to the Early Minoan Period, have 
already, in regard to the great bulk of their pottery and other finds, been 
classified as belonging to the earlier part of the Middle Minoan Period 
(Middle Minoan I and II)* Another link in the chain of craniological 
evidence connecting the Early with the Middle Minoan Period in Crete is 
afforded by corroborative evidence from another quarter: the skull already 
referred to from the necropolis of Koumassa, which itself belongs to the 
latter part of the Early Minoan Period (Early Minoan IIT), was found by 
Kiessling to. be of the same dolicho-cephalic type as the bulk of the 
skulls from the ossuary at Roussolakkos. 


The Africo-Mediterranean affinities of Aegean Dress. 

This cumulative evidence is now rendered still more interesting in 
the light of a discovery which has enabled us to ascertain how this 
Mediterranean people of Crete dressed towards the beginning of the 
Middle Minoan Age: | mean the important terracotta figurines * from the 
Sanctuary-site of Petsofa near Palaikastro excavated and published by 
Mr. J. L. Myres, By means of these Agurines the far-reaching ethnological 
sequence is established, that the main features of male and female dress at 
the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age is identical not only with that in 
use (as far as the women were concerned) at the end of this period, as 
proved by the dress of the Snake Goddess and her ' Votaries ' of the Temple 
Repositories, but with that worn at the end of the later Palace Period as 
illustrated by the ' Cupbearer, by the full-sized figures of men and wormen 
on the wall-paintings of the ‘Corridor of the Procession, by the crowds of 
the Miniature Fresco at Knossos, by the Harvest Procession on a 
steatite vase and the Ritual Scenes on the celebrated painted stone sarco- 
phagus from Haghia Triada near Phaestos.* 

| B.5.4. ix. 349- 

* 5.54. x. 104-5. Mr. В. М. Dawkins, who has examined the pottery of Roassolakkos, rightly 
empbasines the fact of continuity in this very connection, — See also бай 26. 

3 H5 4. ix. 356-57, Pls. VIIL.-XIIL 


5 H5, 4. vi. 15-16, 12-13, 46-45. 
3 Mon. Ant siii, 75-131, Figs 1-4. Tav. L-liL, у. 713-19. ` Katie, Lint, SL 343. 
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If we now take the normal dress of the men, we find that this consists 
essentially of a loin-cloth dress, of which the use is now proved by the 
Petsofa figurines to go back to the beginnings of the Middle Minoan Age." 
That is to say: the people who used this article of attire are of the same 
Mediterranean stock as those whose remains and pottery were found in the 
already mentioned ossuary of Roussolakkos of the same period. Having, 
however, once got so far, we can safely conclude that it must have been 
equally in use by the people of the same race, and of a still earlier age 
whose remains and pottery were found at Haghios Nikolaos. Thus we are, 
brought back, with an extremely primitive article of dress, to the borders 
of the Neolithic Age. If this is so, we need not be misled by the extreme 
elegance of the loin-apparel worn by the young courtiers of the Palace at 
Knossos and attempt to seek a foreign oriental derivation for, and adoption 
of, an article of primitive attire which the Neolithic people of Crete 
probably brought with them from their original home 

Now it is notorious that the characteristic male attire of Egypt from 
the earliest dynasties onwards, was a loin-dress of essentially the same 
general character as that of the Aegean in pre-historic times ; and notwith- 
standing the many vicissitudes of fashion of later times, the further we get 
back in history towards the Pre-dynastic Period, the less articulate appear 
the differences which distinguish the Aegean loin-cloth from that of Egypt. 
Thus it is not difficult to surmise, without the help of any monument, that 
the primitive loin-dress of the Pre-dynastic Libyan population of the Nile- 
valley was much less unlike that of the Early Minoan Era in the Aegean 
than the fashionable loin-apparel of the Middle and New Kingdoms in 
Egypt was to that of courtier-youths in the Late Minoan Period of Crete. 
The divergencies that emerge in the course of ages in a new environment 


+ 5.5.4. іх. 361, 365. 

= Дз із бопе һу Prof. Savignoni, 2% xiii. 109, when he suggests that the loin-clotha of the 
| Harvesters' of Haghia Triada were received by the Cretans from the. Orientals.— It may be aa well 
to remark here that Dr. Savignani's * tasca o sacchetto ' which appears above the left thigh of all the 
* Harvesters’ and which forms no intrinsic part of the loin-costume is more probably a pad meant 7 2 
obviate friction to the leg during sheaf-binding. A close examination of the original has convin ed 
me that the *conloneino rilevuto, che si nota Ti accanto” hns really to do with the pad which it 
fastened round the Jeg atthe knee. The sheaving pad and the cord of strap, thus mutaally explain 
each other, 

з Мг. Е. M, Dawkins makes the intereging suggestion that what is apparently the most 
primitive part of the Aegean loin-cloth arrangement (Mr. Myres's *loin-choth oper") *may bea 
“Bante sheath” of the type which is familiar on sculptured and modelled figures of. Pre-dynaatic 
style in Egypt See 4.5.4. tx, 357, note to p. 74. 
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are not less due to changing conditions of climate than they are to the 
vicissitudes of fashion and the growth of the aesthetic feeling for ornament 
and style. The loin-cloth has existed in Africa from time immemorial and 
the Semitic people of Asia on entering the Nile-valley found this to be 
the ordinary male attire of the Libyan people of the land. 

When now we come to the Mediterranean, we find the true explan- 
ation of the apparent anomaly of a loin-cloth apparel there, on the 
hypothesis alone that this characteristic attire of a warm: climate was 
original to the people of the Aegean in their original home. And it is 
apparent that this original home and this warmer climate could only have 
been in Africa, where indeed climatic conditions have enabled the loin-cloth 
to survive to the present day from the earliest times. If, on the other 
hand, we regard the case as that of a northern people emigrating south- 
wards into the Mediterranean Basin, we cannot easily suppose them laying 
aside one day one of the articles of their original dress, and adopting in the 
Aegean a loin-cloth apparel which is essentially that of Africa; though in 
accordance with the conservatism of custom in matters of dress, we can 
easily understand why a southern people emigrating toa cooler climate 
should stick to its immemorial loin-cloth, while eventually adding other 
articles of over-attire to it in accordance with the climatic needs of a new 
environment. Those therefore who attribute a northern origin to the Aegean 
people, must explain both the giving up of their native costume and the 
adoption of the foreign African loin-cloth in the Aegean ; whereas if we 
accept the theory of the African connections of the Mediterranean Race, 
we hardly need explain the retention in a new environment, of a garment 
which, on this hypothesis, the Aegean people had always worn. 

What the people of the North looked like in costume, and what they 
wore next their skins when in the fullness of time they at length appear 
upon the scene, is clearly shown on the Warrtor Vase and on the painted 
stelé of Mycenaet These doughty heroes from the North, in accordance 
with the warmer climate of their new environment, may have found it good 
to dispense on occasion with some of their heavier upper garments, but at 
any rate, as we see, they retained their northern shirt as obstinately as 
the Aegeo-Pelasgian people of the South in an earlier age had retained their 


i See Furtwängler and Loeschcke, Mpteartiche Fars, Taf. xlii Text 68-9. These * Sehurz- 
gewinder,' in the sense of Jain-cloths beneath the short chiton or shirt, quite clearly do not exist. 
The Warrior Vase belongs to their decadent * Fourth Style’ to the period of the break-up of 
the Argeo-Pelasgian Culture, For the stele, see "Ej. "Арх. 1896, Pls. L, IIT. 
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immemorial loin-cloth of Africa. If, therefore, with Hubert Schmidt or 

von Stern, we seek a northern origin for the Aegeo-Pelasgian Race, and 

further assume that the loin-cloth costume was an importation from the 

south or east adopted by a race to whom it did not originally belong ; we 

must explain how it is that when the Achaeans and other Greeks of north- 

em Aryan race appear on the stage of Hellenic history, they neither wear 

a loin-cloth costume which has originally belonged to them, nor do they 

adopt one ready-made from the people of the land to which they come. 
On the other hand, the earlier Pelasgic population of the Greek mainland do 
not disappear from view with the first arrival of these invaders from the 

north. And if the older stock is responsible, as Kretschmer, Fick, and 

others have shown, for many Pelasgian elements in the later language of 
Greece, it is equally responsible for many survivals, which at first sight seem 

anomalous, in the costume of later, Hellenic times? But in all this there is 
naturally nothing to suggest the universal adoption of the loin-cloth 
costume, which is the phenomenon that would have to be reckoned with, on 
the hypothesis of a northern origin for the Acgeo-Mycenacan people them- 

selves. The Achaean hypothesis as to the origins of the culture of 
Mycenae leaves the universal use of the loin-cloth costume in the Aegeo- 

Mycenaean world—which is so much in evidence in the pictorial represent- 
ations of the time,—entirely unexplained. 

In contradistinction then to the native dress of all northerners of Hel- 
lenic origin, we find (and it can hardly now be regarded as surprising) that 
whenever there is any clear portrayal of people of Aegean race, the loin-cloth 
costume always recurs in representations of the men. In case it should 
be thought that such portrayal was due to influence from the south, and 
that therefore other islanders to the north of Crete did not necessarily 
in real life wear the garments represented in the pictures, it is particularly 
fortunate that we have preserved evidence to the contrary ; this is afforded 
by a terracotta object of native Melian fabric from Phylakopi, with-a 
procession of simple fishermen, who as toilers of the sea may have put 
off their boots for convenience, but who still stick to their loin-cloths 
as their one indispensable garment? We have to remember that these 
are simple people who adhere to immemorial custom in the essentials of 
dress, and who are usually shy of putting on borrowed feathers in order to 


! See Myres on the Petsofa figurines, 8.5.4. ix. 486, 
5 See Excasations qf Phyla£oN, 133-5, Fig. 95, Pl. XXIL 
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ape their betters and be in the fashion; as would clearly have been 
the case, were the loin-cloth an ‘exotic importation from the east, for 
use by elegant persons in the chase and in war, as was thought, for 
example, by Savignoni2 The‘ Fishermen ' of Melos, like the* Harvesters’ 
of Crete, are racy of the soil, and they go about their daily avocations 
with the natural ecfaf of healthy persons enjoying human life with 
the pleasant fruits of honest labour, Thus there is really no more reason 
to be surprised at the uniformity in the use of the indispensable loin- 
cloth than there is any cause to puzzle over the divergencies in detail 
in either case. The ‘Harvesters’ of Haghia Triada add a sheaving-pad, 
and the Melian ‘ Fishermen’ dispense with their top-boots as part of their 
costume, in perfect keeping with their respective occupations." 

In this same connection it would be interesting to know more 
about the use of the loin-cloth in pre-historic [taly; at any rate there is 
one curious circumstance which militates against the importation theory ; 
so far afield in the Middle Mediterranean as the Italian continent, 
we actually do find references to the existence of the loin-cloth there, under 
conditions which point distinctly against the theory of a late artificial 
adoption of such a garment, and in favour of a probable ethnological 
connection with the primitive customs in dress of the earlier pre-Aryan 
inhabitants of the country. ‘At Rome, as in Greece, the apron or loin-cloth 
seems to have been an older undergarment than the shirt or Tunica. 
[t was worn not only by men, but also by women (Mart. iiL 87. 
4) and was known as the sub/gaculum (Non. p. 29, 20), sweligar, or 
campestre, * 

There is no doubt, however, that in cases of primitive survival 
into a later time like that of the loin-cloth, whether in Italy or in Greece, 
the men will have been found much more conservative of tradition, 
and much less under the sway of passing fashions, than the women ; 
so that at first sight one is indeed apt to be surprised at the appearance, 
on the wall-paintings of Knossos, of loin-clothed gentlemen alongside 
of ladies who seem to be dressed in the latest modes of Paris. 

What is remarkable, however, is that when we come to consider 

i Wam Ani Lins, xiii, 109, 

1 See the very pronoinced white top-boots of the male figurine from Fool, ASA. ix. 
PL PX. which Myres (74, 909) would regard as the prototype of the characteristic modern Cretan 
white top-loot. | 

"Smitb, Dir. Gh. anmi Roman dnt, ii 735, s.v. Subligaculum. 
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closely the women's dress of the Aegean, we do not find a different 
story as to origin and genesis, notwithstanding all the apparent dis- 
guise of Parisian-like mode revealed to us in the low bodices, puffed 
sleeves and multiple skirts worn by the fashionable court dames of 
Knossos, People have been scandalized by the excessively low dress 
of these court ladies into serious reflections as to the decadent character of 
the Late Minoan culture in general, without considering that what 
looks so shamelessly modern, is really the survival of very primitive 
custom in dress, The lady of Petsofa, belonging though she does to 
the early part of the Middle Minoan Age, with all her high ' Medici" 
collar behind, is quite as décolletée in front as her later sisters of Knossos, 
This being so, we can hardly expect the evidence of a still earlier period 
to contradict the later data as to the continuity of so remarkable a 
custom, seeing that the still more primitive figurines of the Early Minoan 
Age are there to confirm the usage, in a sequence that in turn goes back to 
Neolithic times. 

In this connection it is startling to find that the steatopygous 
figurines of the Neolithic deposits of Knossos conceal beneath their 
primitive crudeness the existence of the gown, equally with the low-cut 
bodice. I had moreover already arrived at the conviction that the 
squatting skirted women portrayed in these figurines were thus the true 
prototypes of the squatting 'flounced ' ladies of the Miniature Fresco at 
Knossos, when [| found my conclusion confirmed by the similar opinion 
expressed by J. L. Myres.' 

Since therefore the use of the low bodice and the squatting attitude of 
Minoan women go back to the most primitive times, it is clear that we 
should no longer be misled by the semblance of ephemeral fin-de-siécle 
fashion, conveyed by the multiple skirts and puffed sleeves of the palace 
ladies of Knossos, The use of the low bodice is in reality no less primitive 
than the squatting attitude. We are thus justified in surmising that the 
features referred to may point back to an earlier time, when the ances- 
tresses of these women wore no bodices and no multiple skirts, But they 
still wore their loin-cloth and belt like the men, and they squatted on the 
ground. This could only have been in torrid Africa! These women then, 
we must believe, were from time immemorial accustomed, through climatic 
conditions, to the low-cut dress in their original home in Africa. And their 

| Sea dh, 386 nnd faurn, dnthr. Ini, xxx. pp. 252 ff. 
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kindred who later passed into the Aegean world, notwithstanding the* 
passage to a cooler climate, could never entirely give up the low bodice any 
more than the men could abandon what, after all, was only an exaggeration 
of the same feature, their loin-cloth costume, inherited as these were 
under similar climatic conditions, The squatting is also the custom of a 
dry, hot climate, and the habit could no more be derived from the cold, 
damp climate of Central and Northern Europe than the characteristic 
dress could have been, 

It would indeed be needless to insist on the probability of such con- 
nections of Aegean costume with the south, were it not for the current 
tendency to regard the very peculiarities on which we have been insisting, 
as pointing in the direction of the loin-cloth being the original dress of 
Aryan Greeks. In this connection it may be regarded as particularly 
fortunate that the Petsofa figurine and the faience statuettes of Knossos 
have now come to contradict Studniczka’s rather plausible attempt to 
explain away the low-cut bodice, which Milchhoefer rightly found to be so 
characteristic of the dress of the Pelasgian women of Greece. As, how- 
ever, it has thus turned out that this-dress was a notorious fact, it is all the 
more easy to agree with Studniczka that the proof as to the real existence 
of such a dress would only tend to militate against Milchhoefer's own 
thesis, to the effect that we have here the primitive Aryan costume of 
Pelasgian women. The most recent views regarding the carlier habitat of 
the only Aryan people with which we have to do in Greece, would on 
this thesis be made to derive such a costume from Central Europe! 
When on the other hand Studniczka himself, in agreement with 
Milchhoefer, would accept the loin-cloth costume as belonging über- 
haupt der indogermanischen Tracht an,’ we see at once that he has got 
off the track; for ‘indogermanisch' and ‘urgriechisch’ in this connection 
can be made to come into an ethnological sequence, only on an 
assumption which would make the Pelasgians, who are here in question, 
themselves Indogermanic.' 

Surprising now as it might at first sight appear, there are certain 
anomalies in the dress of Aegean women which make it quite clear that 
they originally did, and. still could, wear the loin-cloth like the men, We 
know from the fatence figurines of the Temple: Repositories at Knossos, 


i See Studnicaka, Afgrivhische Tract, 32-3. Milehhoefer, Халанд агт Ашин, 35. 
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belonging to the latter part of the Middle Minoan Age, that at that period 
the women of Crete wore as part of their dress a belted polonaise or panier, 
which is only a fashionable-looking transformation of the original loin- 
cloth costume! But, that there should be no mistake upon this point, it 
happens that the men. of the Miniature Fresco wear as part of their loin- 
cloth dress an apron-like panier, which in all essential respects is identical 
with that of the fatence ladies of the Temple Repositories, That the 
women on occasion wore this type of loin-cloth by itself, and not always 
over a bodice and skirt costume, is shown by the Cowboy Fresco of 
Knossos, where the female performers are seen wearing a belted loin-cloth 
arrangement which is identical with that of the men both there and in the 
Miniature Fresco just referred to. 

The elongation and transformation of the original loin-cloth, as 
common to both sexes, was in itself responsible in the natural course of 
development for the belted panier in the case of the women. And this 
is proved by the fact that in certain representations, typical of an intermed- 
iate phase in development, we have the belted panier by itself without any 
skirt or bodice. It is thus we have to understand the short costume of 
certain women that appear occasionally on Cretan seal-impressions, such as 
the series from Zakro and Haghia Triada* In essentials a costume of this 
kind comes into the same category as the loin-cloth dress of the men. 
Both men and women in this case are nude above the belt and clothed 
below that in a similar way, which again is intrinsically that illustrated in 
the Cowboy Fresco? It is interesting in this connection to observe that a 
loin-cloth panier of the same kind as that on the seal-impressions referred 
to, is worn by some of the officiating priestesses in the Ritual Scenes of the 
painted stone sarcophagus from Haghia Triada ; and here a reminiscence of 
very primitive, probably African, custom seems preserved to us; Halbherr 
has observed that in this case the panier is painted all over with elongated 
spots as if to represent the variegations caused by the tufts of hair of an 

1 See Lady Evans's description of the dress in 4.5.4, ix, 80, For the panier, i&. Fig. $5, 
5% e JF H.S. xxi. Pl VL 6, 7, 8; Afem. dm. xil. 39-41. Figs. 33 35 — our Figs л, 1. 
I bave here warmly to thank Prof. Frederico Halbherr for his generous. permission to reproduce a 
timber of these sealings from the original exeellent drawings by Simor StefanL 

ìi The man to the right in Fig. 2 has below his armour à loin-cloth shirt like that of his 
female companion, These "vesti pglobulari a jgrandi aponf' closely resemble the begiy brerches 


wom by mexdern Cretans.— A. bronze statuette from the Dictaean Cave, now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, has n lain-cloth urrangement of very similar character, 
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original animal's skin worn as perizoma in the ritual, in the same way as 
leopard skins appear as loin-cloths in certain wall-paintings of Egypt’ 

Here, however, we are faced with the seemingly puzzling question as 
to how the fully developed skirt came to be sub-added to the loin-cloth 
apparel. The modern-looking cut of the skirts of the fatence ladies conceals 
whatever original connection there may have existed between the two 
articles of attire; but when we penetrate beneath the caprices and disguises 
of passing fashions, we shall find that the so-called flounced skirt in its 
origin is nothing but an elongated reduplication and multiplication of the 
more normal type of loin-cloth polonaise, repeated at ever greater lengths 
beneath that. The elliptical curve upwards over the hips at either side, is a 
primitive feature of the fatence paniers which brings these into the general 
normal category of one type of loin-cloth costume: that worn, as we have 
seen, by the men of the Miniature Fresco and the men and women of the 
Cowboy Wall-painting: but when we come to consider the front, we find 
that the rounded apron-like contour of the panier there, is hardly sc 
normally characteristic as that which brings the polonaise to a point in 
front. This is very well illustrated by the bronze Snake Goddess statuette 
from the Troad in the Museum at Berlin? Here the panier, curving up 
aver the thighs and then down to a point in front, if repeated once and 
again at gradually increasing lengths, gives us all the elements of the 
compound skirt below it; yet the pointed front of the panier itself at 
once betrays its affinity with the shorter pointed loin-cloth costume 
of the men, as illustrated, for example, by the leaden figurine from Abbia 
in Laconia, known аз the ‘Kampos statuette,* That the ‘bathing- 
drawers’ arrangement, pointed front and back as here, could be repeated 
even in the case of the men, but without the joining between the legs, is 
shown by the Haghia Triada sealing seen in Fig. 3,4 

The genesis of the so-called flounced skirt is most easily explained 
then as, in the first instance, having its origin in a repetition, with 
elongation, of the peaked loin-cloth beneath that, in the guise now of a 


1 Compare the white spots on the panier of. the Snake Goddess of Knossos, which may have a 
more symbolical relation. to the spots of the stakes coiled round her body. See ASA. ix. 73, 
Fig. 544 and ^ ; 76, Fig. 55. 

" Perrot-Chipier, vi. Figs 349, 350; Furtwangler, Aerina, Text, 371, Abb. 296. 

Е Fig. 335, 'Ed. ‘Арх. 1891, 190-1; Tsountas and Manat, 74e AMyeendasam Apê, Pi. 
^ VII. 
i Mon. Awl. Line. xiii. 44, Гір. 40. 
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petticoat. This stage is very well represented typologically by one variety 
of dress that appears on the Haghia Triada sealings, as, for example, that 
worn by the ladies who appear in Fig. 4. Here we have the belted 
panier in its more elegant, tunic-like form with a repetition of itself in the 
shape of a pleated skirt below it One of the sealings again from the 
Shrine Repositories at Knossos, that with the Warrior Goddess and Lion, 
B.S.A. ix. Fig. 37, has the tunic simply repeated twice below itself, so as to 
form a multiple skirt-costume that comes down to just below the knee. 
This repetition may take place three or four times, each successive repetition 
bringing with it an elongation sufficient to bring each successive border into 
view beneath the upper one, Thus we have a series of under-skirts, each 
longer than the one above it, so that what appears as an arrangement of 
flounces, and may ultimately have become so through the artifices of fashion, 
is in origin a series of petticoats, each longer than the one above it; with 
the result that the borders of all, in different colours and plain or embroid- 
ered, are visible, The culmination of this tendency is well illustrated by 
the gay, richly embroidered and variegated costume of the painted lady 
from the Palace at Haghia Triada, in whose case indeed we are left in some 
uncertainty as to whether we have to do with a multiple gown or a series 
of divided skirts! The fact, however, that the whole costume has its 
explanation in the reduplication of what was originally the loin-cloth, is 
here brought out with unusual distinctness ; for in this case the loin-cloth 
polonaise itself is repeated below two intermediate underskirts, with its 
original embroidered pattern appearing below the knee in a broad border 
above two further underskirte, with which the costume terminates somewhat 
above the ankle, The seated lady of the Haghia Triada sealing shown in 
Fig. ¢$" seems to wear a real divided multiple skirt. The divided skirt 
again in that case, however, is probably a direct descendant of the * bathing- 
drawers" loin-cloth, with joining between the legs, illustrated by the Kampos 
statuette, | 

In this connection it may not seem perhaps too far-fetched to record 
the curious fact that the men of Sardinia from the mountain villages wear 
above wide linen trousers coming to below the knee, a very short kilted 
* bathing-drawers ' arrangement in black woollen homespun ; these have a 

| Fu Fis. 34. 


а Ан. Хаг. Linn xlii Tas. x. 
2 Mon. Ibid. Fig. 38. 
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joining from front to back between the legs: a feature which, like the 
multiple skirts sometimes stlll worn by Sardinian women, is suggestive of 
primeval affinities with the dress of the Aegean, going back to a common 
origin in Africa! We should not here forget that one, and probably the 
earliest type of Sardinian bronze statuette, itself connected with the pre- 
historic civilization represented by the Nuraghi monuments, shows figures 
of men that are nude with the exception of a loin-cloth below the 
waist, and occasionally tight-fitting leggings about the calf like the ones in 
black woollen stuff worn by the present-day Sardinian mountaineers, 
Although the lady of Haghia Triada probably belongs to a somewhat 
later period than her sisters of the Temple Repositories at Knossos, 
the bizarre character of her gorgeous skirts does not conceal the genesis of 
these, nearly so much as does the more modern capricious fashion of the 
gowns worn by the Knossian dames. These, as we have seen, wear 
a belted polonaise which is essentially of the same character as the loin- 
cloth of the men on the Miniature Fresco ; but the borders of their skirts, in 
obedience probably to the fiat of a passing fashion, follow strictly horizontal 
lines, and that whether they are in relief or merely painted. Thus the 
primitive connection between derivative parti-coloured border and original 
petticoat edge, and between that again and the primeval loin-cloth, has 
become much obscured. Yet the necessity of painting on the borders, 
even if only in the flat, which is so glaringly betrayed by 5.5.4. ix Fig. 55, 
only shows how deeply ingrained was the idea that the dress, to have any 
verisimilitude, must have the series of petticoat edges. This necessity 
is not done away with, even in the case of the gorgeous panelled 
skirts of Fig. 58, for the embroidered side-panels are clearly a. fashionable 
accretion which still have to allow the original skirt-edges to appear 
in the intervals. 
¦ See Sergi, La Sardegna, Figs. 21, 29, 46, 50, ST, etc. The women's dress is not so well 
ilhmtrated, Sergi does not inclmie places like Ergosolo amd Fonni, where two: and three-fold 
multiple skirts are often to be seen. The women of Sardinia wpeot while occupied with such house- 
hold avocatiens ax baking, às well as in their Sunday best at Mass in. Church, in à way which is as 
suggestive of primitive: African connections as the similar custom of their pre-historic sisters of 
a I suggest thut these arë side-panels, because otherwise ihe front and back paris of the 
polannise have to be capceived as shifted to either side, which does not seem probable. The side of 
these invisible in the illastrations is left rough : this suggests that they belonged to figures appearing 
in relief-profile on the background of an elaborate ritual composition, which hal the Snake 


Goddess, Votaries, etc. in the round, in front, The suggestion that what we really see is one side of 
these gowns, fits im with this conception of the composition, since it is well known thai in Minoan 
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The development of Aegean dress, through addition to the original loin- 
cloth costume, under stress of changing climatic conditions, of parts not al- 
ready belonging to it in its most primitive African stage, need not surprise 
us in connection with the early doings of a race whose migratory movements 
were presumably northwards towards cooler regions. We do not know 
when the bodice was added above the loin-cloth belt, any more than 
we can say when the skirt was added below, but the figurine of Petsofa 
shows us that it already existed along with the skirt, in a developed 
form at the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age. Its existence along 
with the skirt, which itself (as we have seen reason to conclude), went 
back to Neolithic times, can thus be very safely assumed for a still 
earlier Minoan period. [n this way we are brought back to a time so 
primitive that it is difficult to account for whatever additions have been 
made to the primeval loin-cloth costume, except out of primitive needs, 
The additions were made, clearly because they were needed, and they 
were needed because we have here apparently to do with a people moving 
northwards, to a cooler climate than the one to which they had previously 
been accustomed in Africa. The genesis and elaboration of the bodice 
are thus explained in the same way as those of the skirt, The sleeves 
were probably an after-thought, added owing to similar climatic necessities, 
and they never apparently in the Aegean got below the elbow, though the 
fashions of a later time caused them to be puffed up above the shoulders. 
The sleeved bodice is already very elaborate in the prime of the Middle 
Minoan Period, and by the close of that era the laced corsage, as illustrated 
by the faience figurines of Knossos, has reached the extreme pitch 
of embroidered elaboration. Yet with all this elaboration it must not 
be forgotten that in its original connection with the primitive loin-cloth 
belt, the bodice had probably as natural a process of genesis in the 
development of Aegean dress, as the multiple skirt itself. The fact, 
however, that even at a comparatively late. era, in circumstances 
apparently demanding very active exercise, the bodice was not always 


art all figures painted im the fat or in relief, appear in profile, the hast, however, as here, being 
shown em face, ‘The relief part of the composition was apparently made up of separate pieces fitted 
on to ach other, and it is in this way apparently that we may account for the separate girdles shown 
in 2.5.4. 1х. Ро. 58, Гог the busis en fece made separate from the skirts, and (theweh these were 
not found), probably, for the heads in. profile fitted on te the busts, etc. We have an analogous 
example of this kind of technique in the faience. House-Facades of Knossos; See A.S f. vik 
14-22, Figs. 8-10, 
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regarded as indispensable, is proved by its absence in the case of 
the women with simple paniers, as well as with paniers and skirts, 
on the sealings of Zakro and Haghia Triada referred to above ; this 
affords us a typological reference back to a time when there was no 
bodice at all in ordinary use. On the other hand, the Warrior Goddess, 
on the sealing already referred to from the Shrine Repositories, shows 
us the multiple tunic-skirt in combination with a bodice having short 
tight sleeves, of the same fashion as those of the farence figurines with 
which it was found, and belonging, like them, to the end of the Middle 
Minoan Age. 

The dress in its fully developed stage, as illustrated by the fatence 
ladies of Knossos, and those again of the Miniature Fresco, represents 
essentially the result of gradual additions to a loin-cloth arrangment ; and 
this embodies the original rudimentary nucleus that gave the initial start 
to the whole subsequent process of development. But we cannot under- 
stand the later phases of this development in the Aegean, except in 
relation to a race-movement which, as has been suggested, was northwards 
in the direction of Europe. This took place probably at a time succeeding 
the last ice-age, when the north of Europe was not yet habitable, though 
the north part of Africa was. At an era when Central and Northern 
Europe were gradually becoming habitable, the great racial movements 
were northwards, not southwards ; and it is this racial movement north- 
wards, with its dependance on climatic changes, in the course of which the 
Central and Northern parts of Europe were gradually becoming peopled, 
that would most easily explain the problem of an earliest race-substratum 
in the remoter regions north of the Mediterranean, of one original kin with 
the Mediterranean Race itself. This was probably the original cause that 
introduced into Central Europe that particular type of bodice and 
skirt dress of primitive type, which has been already recognised there as 
so closely akin to the earliest dress of the Aegean, and which (let us 
conjecture hypothetically) probably had close analogies with the general 
type of pre-historic women’s dress of the Mediterranean area as a whole. 
If on the other hand, this European type of dress was not itself of 
Mediterranean origin or introduced from there, then it must have had an 
independent origin. In that case, however, the origin of an independent 
type of costume, in all essential respects resembling the Aegean one, whose 
genesis we have attempted to explain through the process of additions to 
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the primitive loin-cloth, has to be explained in the reverse order with a 
start from the north, which could not have been with the loin-cloth. On 
that supposition again, since this hypothesis presupposes a southward 
racial movement (which in any case, in agreement with the gradually 
changing climatic conditions of Europe at so early an age, could only have 
been subsequent to the most primitive northward migration succeeding the 
last ice-age), the theory in question has to explain the genesis of a dress, 
which consists essentially in the addition of part to part, as if it were a 
process of subtraction, part from part. The implications of such a supposi- 
tion are not fanciful, since peoples in movement towards warmer climates 
from a cold one, start fully clothed and do not add to their attire in their 
southward movement but lighten it and subtract from it. On our supposi- 
tion, however, such a people on reaching the Mediterranean and North 
Africa, and continuing the process of lightening and subtraction of their 
garments, would in the Aegean afford us in the end the highly curious 
spectacle of men like the ' Fishermen' of Melos, with nothing on but loin- 
cloths, which on the theory in question they had taken with them from the 
frigid zones of Northern and Central Europe! Before accepting such 
fantastic conceptions as a Europeo-Aryan origin for an article of dress of 
this kind, it ought always to be remembered that in its original use the 
loin-cloth is not worn as clothing to protect from the cold, but for 
modesty's sake, in spite of the heat. 

When in the fulness of time the movement was at length from the 
north, and started thence from causes that were independent of the previous 
doings of the Mediterranean peoples in Europe, it is easy to conjecture 
from the one example of the Warrior Vase of Mycenae what these northern 
men were like, and what we may suppose their dress to have been. But 
that, with all which relates to the migratory movements of Achaean and 
Dorian peoples of Hellenic race, is another story, and does not concern us 
at the present stage of our inquiry. 

Our general conclusion then is, that a dress like that of the Acgean in 
the Minoan Age of Crete, which starts from the time-honoured loin-cloth as 
foundation, and develops by the gradual addition of parts, could only have 
had its origin in a warm climate like that of Africa. But itis a long story 
from the primitive aprons of Neolithic Crete to the gorgeous loin-cloth 
costumes and elaborate embroidered gowns of the Queen's Procession at 
Knossos, The high puffed sleeves and intricate maziness of skirts, so 
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characteristic of the series at its end, bring us to the great days of the 
Cretan Palaces, and to scenes like those of the Miniature Fresco, This in 
its general connection, as now reconstituted through the labour and insight 
of Dr. Arthur Evans and M, Gilliéron, shows us a grand levée of high court 
dames, backed by galaxies of gallant and noble youths, seated in balconies 
and on elevated terraces of the palace, while below, in a wide interval 
among the olives, a crowd of Knossian women in vivid skirts are weaving 
{һе тагу dance! In the dizzy final spin which ends the ballet, and was 
the triumph and the applauded climax of their choric art, their skirts are 
whirling outward to the throbbing measures of a fervid Cretan music, of 
which the primal home may well have been in Africa! 

A skirt-dance of this kind, such as indeed we may take to have been 
inevitable with frocks like those of the Miniature Fresco, may be sup- 
posed to have vanished in Crete with the multiple skirt itself. In other 
outlying parts of the Mediterranean area, however, as, for example, in the 
Quarnero at Cherso, there still survives a time-honoured ring-dance, 
probably of old-world Mediterranean origin, in which the multiple skirts of 
the woman who takes the lead, as she spins round rapidly as on a pivot, 
play an essential part* The ring- or spiral-dance itself, looks externally 
much more primitive than the ballet, which in the Miniature Fresco seems 
to be performed by experts for the delectation of the palace. ‘That this 
dance goes back in the Aegean to Minoan times, is now shown by the 
‘Dancing Women" of Palaikastro,? and it has survived continuously in the 
Mediterranean to the present day, as in Crete, where it is seen at its best, 
the Cyclades, Anatolia, Bosnia, Quarnero, Sardinia, etc. The circular dance 
has indeed shown such a conservative power of survival in the Mediter- 
ranean in historic times, that we need not be surprised if, going back to 
periods anterior to written history, it were also true that the Pelasgian 
people of Attica had danced and sung for ages in the ring on feast-days 
below the slopes of the Acropolis, before there was ever such a thing as a 
circular orchestra in the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens. And if in legend 


L Part of this wall-painting, after a coloured drawing by M. Gilliéron, has been published by 
Dr. Evans m 7. 4.5. xxi. PL V. | 
5 This dance i$ performed to the musie of a bag-pipe which is in. all essentials like the Cretan 
one. (Gf stringed instruments Crete still retains the very primitive but expressive: three-siri 
“Wyre” on Бе, presa suinged 
2 HOS. x. 217, Кї. б. Mosso, Kavcurrions mel Mediterraneo & gli Scni dí. Creta, 225, 
Fig. 124. 
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as in art we know that Pelasgian Theseus from Athens was partner to 
Cretan Ariadne in a dance that once was famous, we need not even be 
surprised at such a story, since now we know its inner meaning. 

The Minoan women of Crete danced to the music of the lyre, as the 
Palaikastro figurines now tell us;" the famous sarcophagus of Haghia 
Triada shows us not only that the lyre was seven-stringed, but that the 
double-flute was also in common use among Cretans of the Late Minoan Age; 
the lyre also occurs as a Minoan Pictograph.* In the Museum at Athens 
are two marble figures of the Cycladic idol type, representing respectively a 
player on the harp and on the double-fiutes, so that in any discussion as to 
the provenance of musical instruments like these, critics disposed to set them 
down as late ready-made importations into the Hellenic world, must reckon 
with the fact that the use of them among the pre- Aryan people of the Aegean 
goes back from Late Minoan to Early Cycladic times? The sistrum again, 
itself of African origin, though not necessarily therefore an importation 
from Egypt, is played by the * Harvesters' of Haghia Triada ; and here 
Savignoni's strange hypothesis, to the effect that the sistrum-player him- 
self, as well as the singers whom he accompanies, arë foreigners from Egypt, 
is hardly credible. ‘Hanno pure forse, Savignoni asks, 'qualeosa di 
europeo?' The most convenient answer is that which would admit what 
may be mere professional peculiarities of attire in the case of these 
musicians, and at the same time would emphasize the resemblance in 
general appearance characteristic of all the personages in this picture. 
Then it may seem more reasonable to believe that the sistrum-player and 
the singers are Cretans like their fellows, though they may be, as we would 
suggest, of African origin all the same, without their being at all a mere 
hireling band of strolling players from Libya or, still more unlikely, from 
Egypt! 


i The man or woman in the middle of the ‘Dancing Women’ of Palaikastro, Mousa, #9. 
tightly recognises ав а lyre-player.. The musician there, as now, has his place in the centre of the 
ring of dancers. Тһе lyre-player of the Haghia Trisda /arwar teaches us that the long skirts in 


thermaclves, do not disprove the possibility that the musician of Palaikastro was alio a man. 
i Mosso, A. 260-1, Figs. 145, 145. ® Perrot-Chipier, vi. pp. 760, t, Figs 357. 358. 


4 Savignoni suggests that the three singers are women, ‘ma tre donne che nell" aspetta poco si 
distinguono dagli uomini, perché inccilte e barbaresche." Is it not more likely. that they are men 
wrapped up in conventional mantles like the musicians of the Haghin Trimda /armax? The breasts 
in the case of women arc always $0 clearly rendered in Minoan art that it seems incredible there 
should be no indication whatever of them in à representation which surprises by its minute remlering 
of details, Лон, Ant. Linc, xiii. 36, Fig. 3% 120. 
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The Southern Connections of the Mycenaean Central Hearth. 


In another connection I drew attention to the significance to be 
attached to the phenomenon of the appearance in the Aegean, towards the 
end of the Late Minoan Age, of a form of palace identical with the 
Mycenaean type of the mainland of Greece. This type, with its dis- 
tinguishing feature of a central hearth in the hall, and consequent interior? 
isolation of that, from the complex of adjoining rooms in this type of 
building, we found present in the latest settlement at Phylakopi in Melos 
and at Haghia Triada in Crete.’ The occurrence of this curious phenomenon | 
| sought to account for on the hypothesis of the appearance in the Aegean, 
at the period which coincides with the destruction of the Minoan palaces 
of Crete, of migratory bands of people of Pelasgian race who (as I 
suggested) were forced to emigration through the pressure southwards into 
the mainland of Greece, for the first time of people of Hellenic race. I 
have purposely used the designation 'Pelasgian’ for the people who built 
the palaces referred to; for, notwithstanding the apparent difference 
between the halls of the Cretan palaces and the Mycenaean type of 
megaron of the mainland of Greece (which receives its fullest expression 
in the central hearth present in the latter and absent in the former), I still 
regard the Pelasgian people and their culture as having the closest affinity 
with those of the Aegean. It is this community of culture that is really 
presupposed in the phenomenon of the continuity of Minoan forms of life 
into the period succeeding the destruction of the Cretan palaces, which is 
represented to us at Knossos by the partial re-occupation of the Palace and 
by the finds from the post-palace necropolis of Zafer Papoura." 

Now, it happens that the presence of the central hearth is one of 
those characteristic features which, taken in connection with the internal 
isolation of the Pelasgian type of megaron, have led to the conception, 
mistaken as we think, that the mainland type of megaron must be traced 
back to an origin entirely different in its ethnological connections from that 
of the Aegean hall. The real connection of the phenomena, however, does 
not justify this conclusion, The internal isolation of the Mycenaean 
megaron, of which so much has been made in the interests of the 
hypothesis in question, instead of being a unique constructive feature 

! See B.5.4. xl. Cretan Palaces, 220, Fig. 4. 


3 These have been published ly Dr. Arthur Evans, The Preditteric Tombs of Nara, Archie 
foyia, 1906. (Separately in Book-form: B. Quaritch.] 
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indicative of ethnological relations with the North, and away from the 
Aegean, has been really brought about by the introduction of a central 
hearth into a type of hall that did not originally possess it. In reality, the 
intemal isolation of the megaron, far from being a phenomenon con- 
comitant with the original presence of a central hearth in a European 
type of megaron, was brought about as a mere structural effect, through 
the introduction of that into a type of hall of which the original connec- 
tions were not European at all, but African. 

This isolation of the Mycenaean megaron, which brings it into 
seeming contrast with the Cretan type of hall, was structurally brought 
about through the introduction of the central hearth ; this follows from the 
mere fact that such an arrangement of hearth, if lateral draughts and 
consequent smoke-currents are to be avoided, makes openings such as 
doors or windows impossible on any side but one. The only opening, 
besides the main door, at all admissible on such a system is the chimney, 
which may serve at the same time as a window, above the central hearth. 
All thoroughfares through the hall, such as occur in the Aegean system, 
have to be carefully avoided. The internal isolation of the megaron thus 
proves to be a structural necessity, consequent, as I would suggest, on the 
introduction of the fixed central hearth into a system that did not 
originally possess it. If then we would conceive the mainland type of 
megaron as having been one in origin with the Aegeo-Cretan type— 
which had no central hearth, but which, in accordance with the ‘ b'ut-and- 
b'en’ relation of. rooms to each other in the primitive Aegeo-Pelasgian 
house, might have doors and other openings such as light-wells or windows 
behind—what do we find? When such a type is transferred to a more 
northern climate, where the introduction of fire and a central hearth have 
become advisable, the thoroughfares of the ‘b'ut-and-b'en" arrangement 
have to be given up, wherever such a central hearth is placed in the front 
room, with its gable portico. On such an explanation the various 
speculations which have tended to regard the Mycenaean type of megaron, 
with its internal isolation, as an intrusive appearance within the sphere of 
influence of Aegeo-Pelasgian architectural development and its ! b'ut-and- 
b'en ' systems fall at once to the ground. Thus, for example, ]. L. Myres, 
who indeed has been one of the first to appreciate the real character- 
istics of the Aegean house, was right in pointing out the apparently 
anomalous character of the internally isolated Mycenaean type of 
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hall in the midst of a ' b'ut-and-b'en' system, but he was clearly wrong in 
regarding the type itself as a. foreign intrusion into the Aegeo-Pelasgian 
architectural cycle! Noack, again, who has apparently overlooked the 
* b'ut-and-b'en' connections that, apart from the megaron, hold at Tiryns 
and Mycenae as well as in the Aegean, has in this connection gone much 
further astray than Myres. For him the whole Mycenaean system of 
architecture in its essential character is derived from the North. Accord- 
ingly he would, for example, regard the central hearth as something in its 
nature originally connected with the Mycenaean type of hal... It would thus, 
according to him, not have been added on the mainland of Greece to a type 
of house derived originally from the South: it would simply in a type of 
house derived, on this view, from the North, never have reached the Aegean 
ағай, If, however, we are not committed to the hypothesis of a disparate 
origin for the pre-historic civilizations respectively of mainland Greece and 
of Crete, we can explain what is seemingly anomalous in the phenomena 
of house-construction much more reasonably, if we assign a southern origin 
to the primitive Aegean house, and conceive as probable a gradual modifi- 
cation of that, with migration northwards to a colder climate, than is at all 
possible by assuming with Noack, an entirely northern origin for the 
primitive mainland type of megaron, and a fusion of northern and southern 
elements in the Palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns. Noack, Homerische 
Paléste, p. 3, speaks of a profound difference between the Cretan Palaces 
and those of the mainland of Greece; and in the further course of his 
investigations he endeavours to show that this difference is most clearly 
seen in the architectural antithesis that exists between the Cretan type of 
hall, in its fully developed form; and the true Mycenaean megaron. In this 
connection, Noack lays stress upon the contrast between the broad front 
characteristic of Aegean palace architecture, as against that of the mainland 
of Greece. The cogency of Noack's conclusions based upou this supposed 
antithesis is, however, vitiated by his initial mistake of comparing with the 
Mycenaean type of megaron what in the case of Phaestos, as we saw, 
proves to have been nota real megaron at all, but something quite differ- 
ent: namely, a state-entrance into the palace. The one-and-three-column 
system, as we also saw, is characteristic, not of the real Cretan megaron, 
but of the entrance portico; whereas the normal arrangement for the 
megaron—whether Aegean or Pelasgian—is the two-column system 
1 See JF HLS. xx. 149. * ОА, пт. 34-5. 
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between two side walls; a third column, where it exists, appearing only in 
one flight with one or other of the side walls; The broad front again, so 
far as portico and ante-room are concerned, is as characteristic of the 
Mycenaean megaron as of the Cretan hall; there is no justification for 
regarding characteristic features of this kind as a new-fangled importation 
from the Aegean; they are more probably an outcome of the natural pro- 
cesses of architectural development in a common ethnological environment 
which includes the Greek mainland along with Crete. It need not even be 
said that the orientation of the Mycenaean megaron, towards a court outside 
it, is a peculiar feature of mainlaind architecture, since a system of the same 
kind undoubtedly existed at Knossos fronting the Central Court on the cast 
side, above the area of the Corridor of the Bays and the adjacent Koom of 
the Olive Press. Here again the two strong intermediate piers, forming on 
the ground-floor part of the system of the Bays, supported on the upper-floor 
(which again was level with the Central Court) two columns between 
two side walls, in a manner which has as many analogies in Crete itself 
as it has at Mycenae and Tiryns. The only genuine difference then 
is limited to the living-room itself of the megaron, and that consists 
essentially in this: that the mainland type has a central hearth, with the 
necessity of a roof-hole to let out the smoke and let in the light, whereas. 
the Cretan hall has no central hearth and has a special light-well arrange- 
ment for admitting light and air. In the more southern type it is 
evident that the portable fire-place or brazier played the same rák as 
the central hearth, which, as I have suggested, was introduced into the 
more northern type asa permanent substitute for the portable fire-place. 
And here we must be careful not to conceive the process of development 
in a manner which would make the fixed central hearth the original, 
and the movable one the derivative! In other words, we must be 
on our guard against conceiving the megaron as wandering southwards,. 
to a climate where it could dispense with fixed central hearths and 
take to braziers, but consider it as travelling northwards to regions where 
braziers in the hall and movable fires before the portico were inadequate, 
and a fixed central hearth was introduced into the megaron to suit the 
needs of a more rigid climate than the original Africo- Aegean one.* 
L Fot this view see Jfomer£iche Paliste, 34. 


® The. connection of the primitive Mediterranean type of house with the original troglodyte 
dwelling of North Africa probably preserves to os a reminiscence of original custom іп the fondness 
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A type of megaron, however, that once has a fixed hearth introduced 
into the centre of it, can no longer, as we have seen, have thoroughfares in 
“but-and-b’en’ fashion, and if a light-well is presupposed behind, it can 
no longer have that. This is all in virtue of the physical laws that 
govern draughts and air-currents. The central hearth does not allow 
of a draught such as would divert the smoke from the chimney. Ac- 
cordingly, where this arrangement exists, there can be no extra openings 
such as windows or doors behind, but only the one door in front, 
and the onc roof-hole above for light and smoke. Thus the true reason 
why the mainland type of megaron is internally isolated in its construction, 
and has no openings of any kind apart from the front door and the smoke- 
hole, is that it cannot have any! It is the introduction then of the 
central hearth into a system which originally did not possess it, that 
necessarily led to the seeming anomaly of the isolated mainland megaron 
in the midst of a system which in Pelasgian, as in. Aegean Greece, was 
essentially of a ' b'ut-and-b'en' character. Thus the Mycenaean type af 
megaron proves to be not, as Myres supposed, an intrusion on the Aegeo- 
Pelasgian system, but a transformation of that which, as the mere outcome 
of a structural necessity, followed on introduction of the central hearth. 

A further feature of the Mycenaean type of megaron, which brings it 
into seeming contrast with the Cretan system, is the elongation of the 
hall. Here again we find that this elongation is an equally necessary 
consequence following on the introduction of the central hearth, since the 
room thus taken up by this hearth in the original system has to be made 
good by extension of length in front and behind. Further, once we have 
the isolation of the back part of the hall, that back part immediately 
becomes the real living part of the megaron, and the deepening of that 
fallows as a convenience, if not as a necessity, We have also another 
possibility to consider: suppose that, at an epoch anterior to the construc- 
tion of the megaron of Troy II. some feature corresponding to the light- 
well at the back of the hall was already existing in buildings within 
for hill-slope positions, preferably looking east, with the house foundations lud upon artificial 
termces cut into the side of the hill. Compare at Knossos the Royal Villa, 5.5.4. ix. 130-153, 
amd PL L and The House of the Fetish Shrine, A.S.A. xl. 2-16. For similar houses excavated 
at Knossos by Mr, D. G. Hogarth, see 71.5, 4. vi. 70-79, Pls. IHT,-VIL 

|! Noack, Aow. Pal at, mys: ‘In Tiryns würe es ein leichtes. gewesen, durch еіп раат 
Türen eine direkte kürzere Verbindung des grossen Megaron (Abh, q M) mit den Nehbenrüumen 


herzustellen. But, it wos not ot all so easy, and that quite apart from the reasons given by 
Noack. j 
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the Acgeo-Pelasgian ethnological area ; a moment must in that case have 
come in the process of transformation, when this feature was necessarily 
modified in consequence of the removal of all openings behind, such as 
roof-light windows and doors, on the introduction of the central hearth. 
[n this way the apparent elongation of the hall observable in the Mycenaean 
type of megaron would be already ipso Jacto accounted for. 

The internal isolation and elongation of the Mycenaean type of hall 
appears to me due to modification, in its movement northwards, of a primitive 
type of front-room. This originally had no central hearth, and was not 
internally isolated, but was in ' b'ut-and-b'en' communication with rooms 
behind it or alongside of it, as always indeed continued to be the case with 
the more southern or Africo-Aegean variety. This explanation does no 
violence to the probabilities of architectural development, while at the same 
time it falls easily into line with the other evidence regarding the southern 
affinities of the Aegeo-Pelasgian race which is now so rapidly accumulating 
in the Mediterranean world. 

The view set forth above as to the causes which, in the natural course 
of architectural development, have led to the isolation and elongation 
characteristic of the Mycenaean type of megaron, has an important bearing 
in another connection, Thus, for example, Percy Gardner, Jebb, and others 
have attempted a reconstruction of the Homeric type of megaron with 
central hearth, and at the same time with doorways at the back of the hall 
These doorways we now see to be impossible for structural reasons of an 
architectural character, quite apart from any assumption such as would, 
without further ado, identify the typical megara of which we read in Homer, 
with those characteristic types of hall preserved for us at Tiryns and Mycenae. 

Since, indeed, recent investigations have made it probable that the 
original pre-Aryan type of South European house penetrated in very early 
times as lar northwards as Norway; we need not be surprised, if, in the 

i Gardner in /.A.5. iii, 264-282; Jebb, J.H.5. vii. 170-188. The former wrote before the 
discovery of Tiryas; the latter writing after, ‘deliberately rejects the comparison proposed by Dr, 
Döürpřeld in Firpwe.” See Myres (4.5. xx. 129. Gardner * while making large concessions to the 
alternative view ^ (.JVemr Chapters in. Greeb History, pp. 103 f.) also made certain reservations which 
were more than justified. 

2 See Meitren, Gar Думнейе Hans, 17-19. Meiteen here compares the Nordic type of house 
with the Lycian on the one hand, and the Bosnian on the other, and (page 19) concludes * Der 
Zusammenhang des Nordischen Hauses mit dem Oriente Misst sich also nicht ohne Weiteres 
abwetsen,” Meitzen follows out these connections still further in. Séedelung wnd Agrarwesen, tii, 


454-520, Dar nordiscAe und dar alipriechin ds Haws, On the Greek house see also Ernest 
Gardner inf. AS. xxi. 2935-305. 
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regions immediately north of Hellas, a fusion of primitive pre-Aryan 
architectural forms with later Aryan elements should have taken place in 
course of time, such as were calculated to leave more than an echo of 
themselves in many lines of Homer: And it would seem as if it were 
this penetration of an Africo-Mediterranean type of house into the southern, 
central, and northern regions of Europe in pre-historic times that has made 
the fallacy appear at all feasible, which would identify the megaron of 
Homer with the type preserved for us at Tiryns and at Troy. 

in a wider ethnological connection it is interesting to note that the 
presence of the central hearth in the Nordic house is accompanied by the 
same internal isolation of the living-room as we found to be characteristic 
of the Pelasgian megaron. In the Mediterranean itself again, as far afield 
as Sardinia, we seem to have the original pre-Aryan Africo-Mediterranean 
type of house, with central hearth in the living-room, preserved to us in 
circumstances of isolation of the phenomena in the mountain villages, 
which would appear absolutely to exclude northern affinities or even 
collusions in early times. The survival to the present day of the same 
type of Mediterranean house, with or without the central hearth, in peri- 
pheral regions so far apart as Lycia and Bosnia, opens out a very wide 
horizon of architectural affinities in the Mediterranean with remoter 
vistas going back to pre-historic times. The possibility of pre-Aryan 
affinities in the Mediterranean at such wide intervals becomes endowed 
with new significance, now that we begin to realize that the ethnological 
connections of south-west Anatolia, on philological and other grounds are 
to be regarded as phenomena parallel with those of the Aegean, and that 
the pre-historic civilization of Bosnia, as represented by the settlement at 
Bulmir, was the creation of a people whose ethnological affinities were with 
the Mediterranean and the South, not with Hungary and the North. It is 
this racial movement, of expansion northwards of people of Africo- 
Mediterranean provenance, that really accounts for the Mediterranean 
affinities of the earliest pottery even of Hungary, as at Lengyel and 
elsewhere. Thus when Hubert Schmidt, for example, would put this 
earliest pottery in an originative relation to the earliest pottery of the 
Aegean as derivative, on the pre-supposition that the racial movement was 
in the other direction, he is trying to establish a sequence of the 





1 See Meiteen, of. cif, 476, Fig. XIV. ; 478, Figs. XVIa, XVIa. 
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phenomena which reverses the order of development! That the earliest 
pottery of Bosnia and the Danube valley cannot be brought into one simple 
ethnological sequence with the incised white-encrusted pottery of true 
northern origin of Austria-Hungary, is now becoming equally apparent 
There is an ethnological gulf fixed between the two, which excludes 
community of origin, though the later complication of racial development 
brought with it in fulness of time a mingling of northern and southern 
waters in the Balkans, the Danube Valiey and elsewhere, that have strongly 
coloured the tides of later history.’ 

In relation again to the presence of people of pre-Aryan Africo- 
Mediterranean affinities in the Aegean and in Anatolia in pre-historic 
times, the outlook northwards towards the Dardanelles and the Euxine 
Sea falls naturally into line with what we are now beginning to know of 
that general East Mediterranean movement of expansion towards the 
north, in the remote era which saw the first beginnings of the early 
Hittite power and the foundation of earliest Troy. In view of what we 
can already conjecture regarding such a northward movement, the l'ontic 
Hinterland beyond the Euxine Sea might well have formed the convenient 
goal of further efforts at expansion northwards; and this possibility 
seems to be fully confirmed by certain dominant characteristics of the 
latest discoveries in South Russia itself, relating to the earliest civilization 
there’ The painted pre-historic pottery of this region, notwithstanding its 
strongly marked local differentiation, comes into the same general context 
as the analogous, though again locally differentiated, ware of East Galicia 

Сз Дейгл fir Bihnok, v904, 64$ H..— Lam thus glad to find. myself in entire agreement 
with the judicious criticiam of Hubert Schmidt's views by Hoemes, {We eeithinAe Aramis n 
Oerterrerca Lfadrinch der &- 4. Zenirid- Asimmditiun fir Erforichtng und Erlaliung der Ant! und 
Hüusriuhen Denkmal, 1905, 25 aud wets t) He says: ‘Ich glaube nicht, dasa in dieser nus 
einigen Punkten der Umgebung von Kk ronstailt rnassenhaft überlicferten: lemaltien. Keramik, wie H. 
Schmidt a. O. 1904, 645 fL. beweisen will, die Vormussetzungenfür die Entwicklung der mykenischen 
Vnasenmalerei gesucht werden miissen.' | 

* [ was Imought to conclusions in this sense in the. course of researches in Поза апа Аза» 
Hungary undertaken in 1906. Special travelling funda for this purpose were generously placed at 
my disposal, while Camegie Fellow in History at the University of Edinburgh, by the Carnegie 
Trust, Ihave also to thank the same enlightened patrons of scientific research for similar liberality 
in connection with journeys to Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and Sardinia. 

! Hoernes, й, 120-7 suggests û cautious conclusion in the same sense, tà which I would attach 
all the more value because be and myself seem here to have reached common ground after an inde- 


pendent start on either side, from the opposite poles of Hungary on the one hand, and the 
Aegean on the other, 


/À won Stem gave some account of the Neolithic pottery of this region at the Archaeological 
Congress al Athens in 1905. See Hoernes, А, 117. 
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and the Bukowina ; and the affinities of this, in its primitive connections, are 
with the earliest ceramics of southern derivation of South Hungary and 
Bosnia as at Lengyel and Butmir, not with the white-encrusted pottery of 
northern origin of the Danubian provinces! — Thus von Stern? in reporting 
on these discoveries has as little real justification for putting the earliest 
ceramics of South and South-west Russia in a parental relation towards 
the pre-historic pottery of the Aegean, as Hubert Schmidt had for 
claiming the same parentage in favour of Austria-Hungary. 
DUNCAN MACKENZIE. 
(To ће confined.) 


| This white-encrusted pottery is very atmply illustrated in Wosinsky, Jfe ndraufjerfe Avrumpt 
der Sfein- uid JSrawtrneif. Sce Hoemes, i5. 41 B., especially on the pottery of Debolo-brdo near 
Sarajevo in its contrast with that of Butmir. 

2 Die prll-mphenische Avramit in Sid-Rwasitad, Moscow, 1905. 


LACONIA. 
lL.—MEDIAEVAL FORTRESSES! 


(PLATES II.—VTI. ). 


THE troubled state of the Peloponnesus during the Middle Ages left 
its mark on no buildings more evidently than on its castles. Each 
successive owner obtained his title at the cost of some part of the building, 
and his first thought on gaining possession was either to strengthen the 
fortress he had just captured, or to dismantle it utterly and leave behind 
him a useless pile of ruins. Military architecture too, is little influenced 
by respect for the past and the more important castles must have been 
frequently modernised, so bot little is left of their original structure. 
The lack of those ornamental details which are the main clue to the age 
of more elaborate buildings renders a classification of the different types 
of plan and of masonry of some importance; where mouldings or other 
details are found their evidence is usually conclusive, but in their absence 
we must be guided by the form of the plan and by the masonry. 

Military science had reached a high degree of excellence at the time of 
the fourth Crusade; the principal methods of attack were by mining, by 
the ram, and by esealade. A surrounding ditch or a precipitous site and 
lofty walls, from which a heavy plunging fire could be directed on the 
assailants, formed the defence. The attack was directed mainly against 
the base of the wall, which was protected by flanking towers and by 
projecting hoards or Awchertes at the top (Fig. 1) A mediaeval castle was 
divided into two parts, the court or baillie, with its enceinte or surrounding 
wall, and the keep or donjon, usually placed against the wall of the 

! T desire to offer my acknowledgements to Mr. M. Rosenheim and Mr, F. W. Hasluck who 


have supplied information, and to Mr. W. Miller who has kindly read the proofs and made 
valuable saggestions. 
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enceinte at its weakest point. If the court were captured, the defenders 
could retire into the keep, and from it, succour could still reach them 
from outside. In large castles there were often several courts, one 
beyond the other, and the keep is similarly divided into an outer and 


an.inner fort: at Mistra, for instance, we find a fortified lower town, an 


i 1 ШЕ | >; 





Fic. 1.—Dkrains or FORTIFICATIONS OF THE CASTLE OF GERAKI AND ARMORIAL 
HrAmiGS Ove Doox or Cuuncu or 5T. GEORGE, 


upper town, and above all a powerful keep in two parts, an upper and a 
lower; Patras has a court,a keep and a central tower; Kalamata two 
courts and a keep. In small rock castles the division was not always 
adhered to, and the distinction between keep and court is lost. 

On the rocky sites of Greece the ditch was rarely necessary ; it is used 
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at Clarenza and at the western end of Patras, but in such ditches water was 
not needed ; they were intended to increase the height of the wall and to 
render mining more difficult, as well as to form a trap into which the assatlants 
could easily descend, but from which they could only with difficulty escape. 
As military science progressed it was found that if any one part of a 
fortress, however complicated, was captured, the rest invariably followed, 
and the introduction of gunpowder, by substituting raking for plunging 
fire, rendered useless the lofty walls of the older castles. Thus from the 
fifteenth century the plan was simplified, becoming eventually a simple 
court in which were placed the necessary barracks and houses ; the walls were 
reduced in height as much as possible, the towers very much enlarged 
to provide roomy platforms for artillery, and the ramparts pierced with 
large embrasures, or loopholes for musketry, in place of the earlier battle- 
ments. Passava and Keleía are of this late type (Figs. 3, 4), and in 
Coronelli's Description of the Morea, published in Venice in 1686, are many 
similar plans, both Turkish and Venetian. 

Five types of masonry can be distinguished in the Peloponnesian 
castles :— 

(1) Large square blocks laid with tiles or bricks in both horizontal and 
vertical joints, or in the horizontal joints only. This is the typical 
Byzantine construction ; it occurs in the church of 5t. Sophia at Monemvasia 
and at Pontikocastro; in the latter it may be Frankish as it is also found 
in the little Gothic church at Andravida. 

(2) Rubble masonry, uncoursed, with tiles scattered through the whole 
wall; the angles usually of long cut stones, carefully laid. This is the 
usual walling in all buildings, whether Byzantine, Frankish, or Venetian; it 
is found, for example, at Mistra in both Byzantine and Frankish walls, in 
the Venetian fortifications of Monemvasia, at Patras, and at Kalavryta. 

(3) Masonry similar to the last, but covered with a hard, smooth, 
cementlike plaster. Such work occurs at Passava, Maina, Patras, and 
Monemvasia; at Patras and Monemvasia it is found in patches, evidently 
repairs, and is probably in all cases Turkish. 

(4) Rubble masonry without tiles, found at Kelefa, This is Turkish 
work and tiles were probably not obtainable; it is quite exceptional, 

(5) Large square blocka of ashlar, closely laid. The southern towers 
of Patras enceinte, dating from 1426, are in masonry of this type; they are 
built with a long batter crowned by a large torus or rope moulding, above 
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which risés the vertical wall with notched battlements. The Italian form 
of the battlements and the details of a niche on the south-eastern tower 
show this to be of Italian workmanship, Similar masonry occurs in the 
late Venetian churches at Monemvasia and at Corinth ; it is a sure sign of 
Venetian building. 

The fortresses held by the Franks in Laconia and mentioned in the 
Chronicle af the Morea are Mistra or Laconica and Geraki in central Laconia, 
Monemvasia on the east coast, Passava, Maina, and Beaufort in Mani, on 
the western side. The latter site is as yet unknown; it is only mentioned 
onte În the Chronicle, as being built in conjunction with Passava and Maina, 
for the defence of Mani. 


GERAKL 
THE CASTLE. 


The castle of Geraki (Plate IL) lies some sixteen miles to the 
cast of Sparta, seven and a halí hours ride. It is situated on the northern 
extremity of a steep and rocky ridge running out from the Parnon range, 
but cut off from it by a narrow and almost precipitous valley ; in plan it is 
an irregular oblong, following the line of the rock (Fig. 2). The door ts 
on the west side, overlooking the ruined town; and is surmounted by 
three niches probably once filled with armorial bearings, but now empty. 
From it the road led southwards along the wall and past a towerlike 
projection which flanks the doorway, then turned northwards and down- 
wards through the town; the remains of the retaining terrace for the road 
against the wall can now just be made out amid the ruins, Within 
the castle the entrance opens on to a small court or gate-house, and here 
the road turns completely round and reaches the central space through 
a short passage. This arrangement made it quite impossible to use a 
battering-ram against the door, or to gain any impetus for a charge; it 
also exposed the unshielded right sides of the assailants to the attack 
of the defenders. As a general rule, applying to all the Frankish castles, 
the road to the entrance is at an angle with the door and skirts the 
wall for some distance before reaching it. To the north of the door, 
the wall is formed into a series of segmental curves suggesting towers 
and fully flanking the gate; at the extreme north end is a little 
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postern. The walls here are much broken, but a small fragment of the 
battlement still remains (Fig. 1). A larger and more perfect piece at 
the northern end has a pointed cope to the merlons with a stone spike in 
the centre, but there are no signs of logholes or brackets to support hoards, 
excepting on the southern side. On the inside a range of small 
vaulted rooms runs round the enceinte, their- vaults partially supperting 
the chemin de ronde or fighting passage. The eastern side has evidently 
been breached and is much damaged ; a fragment of wall with staircases 
leading up to the chemin de ronde and a large cistern cut in the rock stiil 
remain. The southern face, where an attack might have been expected 
from the ridge, is carefully fortified and is in better preservation than the 
other walls (PL IIL). At each end is a large square tower; that at the 
eastern end is a storey higher than the battlements of the curtain wall and 
does not communicate with them. The building here is very confused, 
but there seems to have been a postern gate, afterwards built up, on the 
western side of the tower, and a small projection on the south-western 
corner shows where a little balcony or /tucke£te has been built out. Between 
the towers the battlements are the same as those on the north wall, but 
at the western end are a series of nine corbels for wooden hoards, and at 
the eastern end two sets of two corbels each, placed under a pierced 
merlon which originally supported stone Aweheffes. From these and from 
the hoards, stones, melted resin, and other ingenuities of médieval warfare 
could be poured down on the enemy, should they gain the base of the wall. 
This employment of two different systems in the same piece of wall is 
curious and shows the transition from the old straight battlemented wall 
through the stages of stone corbels with wood hoards and stone Auciheffes, 
to the continuous parapet on machicolations of the fourteenth century, 
The masonry throughout is rubble with tiles-; the buildings in the interior 
are very much ruined but there does not-appear to have been any 
distinct keep, 
THE CHURCHES, 

In the centre of the castle stands the church of St. George (No, 1 on 
Plan), a double-aisled building with a narthex added later; the aisles and 
nave, which are barrel-vaulted and of equal height, are separate by a triple 


arcade resting on a single column on the north side, and by square piers 
оп the south side and at the Templum. -The south aisle seems to have 
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been added later, the original church having had a wall arcade on the 
south side, and a north aisle only. By far the most interesting feature in 
the church is the elaborate shrine on the north side close to the Eikonostasis ! 
(Plate IV. The central opening, in which is a modern picture of St. 
George, is enclosed in a trefoil arch of pierced interlaced work, supported 
on two groups of four knotted shafts; the capitals are rudely carved with 
foliage knobs and have square moulded abaci; below the intertwining 
knots are two very curious bosses, looking like enormous flat-headed nails, 
fixing the columns to the side of the niche ; on either side, in the spandrils 
of the trefoil arch, are flat reliefs, on the left-hand side, a crescent 
between five eight-rayed stars, and on the right hand a Jjlewr-de-lys 
ffeury. The niche is covered by a pointed gable with an eight-rayed star 
at the apex; below isa shield much worn but still showing а дема он а field 
losengy bendwise, though the pattern on the field may be only a diaper. 
The gable is not set quite accurately over the arch, and in its centre is a 
pierced cross of peculiar form, enclosed in a moulded frame of very Gothic 
character; the upright of the cross is long in proportion to the very short 
cross-bar in the centre ; above is a slanting inscription board and below, 
a similarly inclined footboard. The modern Russian cross has a straight 
inscription board and a slanting footboard, and in the western Church 
crosses with three straight cross arms are sometimes found, but this form 
with both upper and lower arms set diagonally is most unusual and quite 
contrary to Byzantine or Italianusage. The rest of the upper part is filled 
in with thin slabs of interlaced work pierced completely through the stone. 
The sides of the niche are pierced with Maltese crosses, and below them 
with a system of oblong openings, not set symmetrically to the niche 
itself, but arranged with regard to the Eikonostasis; these may have 
supported stalls or furniture of some kind. The base is plain, covered 
with modern plaster and surmounted by a moulding similar to that round 
the cross in the gable; The niche projects slightly from. the wall, is 
built of stone slabs 9 cm. thick, and is quite open inside. 

[n the museum at Mistra is a shrine of somewhat similar design with 
knotted columns and am arch of pierced interlacing work, and in the 
Metropolitan Church at the same place is a knotted column and two 
niches with pierced interlacing arches and bosses; knotted columns are 
also found in the pulpit of the church of Our Saviour Pantokrator in 

! See A. J. Н. Масе, пана SculBturer at (erubí and Parori in 7.54. xk p. T43, Fig. 4 
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Constantinople; here they probably formed part of a niche or canopy and 
have been re-used in the Turkish pulpit. The purpose of the niche was to 
hold the picture of the saint to whom the church was dedicated: this 
position of the dedication picture is not uncommon in Greece without any 
niche: at Platza in Mani, for instance, it is universal, and a slight sinking 
is frequently made in the wall to mark out the place more distinctly. 

In the Eikonostasis, on the left-hand side, is a picture of St. George, 
having on his shield an escutcheon with the feld oleguy ; on the right-hand 
side is a slab of marble with a late Greck acanthus scroll. In the narthex, 
above the pointed arch of the entrance, is a shield cheguy of mine (Fig. 1), the 
same coat as that on the shield of St. George in the Eikonostasis. Inside 
in the semicircular tympanum above the door, is a painting, now mostly 
obliterated, but still showing in the right-hand corner a group of knights 
with kiteshaped, round-topped shields, one of which has the field еру, 
but this is probably only a decorative bearing. 

In the church at the extreme end of the ridge (No. 4 on Plan) is a 
painting of importance in assigning a date to the shrine of St. George and 
the elaborate church work in the town ; this church is small with a single 
apse which is cireular to the outside and crowned by a small stone moulded 
cornice; inside on the south wall under the crossing vault is a fragment of 
painting representing Joshua attacking a city of the Amorites (Pl, II). 
Joshua, a knight in white armour on a white horse, and five warriors are 
charging a group of horsemen who are evidently retreating into the gates 
of the town: from a window above two men are discharging crossbows, 
behind them is a third with a spear, and large square blocks are being 
thrown down from above. The knights are in armour of plate and 
chain, their helmets are pointed, with chain neck-pieces but without visors 
or face guards, and they are armed with long lances. Joshua's shield 
bears a Mack crescent between. four stars within. a bordure, bearings which 
correspond with the relief on the left hand side of the shrine, a crescent 
between five stars. The painting seems to be of the same date as the 
church, as there is only a single coat of plaster, and, judging from the 
details of the armour, must date from 1300-1350. 

The door of this church is a very typical example of the architectural 
detail found in Geraki (РІ. ПІ) The obtusely pointed arch rests 
on ride moulded capitals and both arch and jambs are moulded with a 
large bowtell on each angle, and are profusely decorated with frets and 
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paterae. Above the door is a little semicircular-headed niche decorated 
with a rude zigzag ornament, 

Two of the other churches have work of the same type; that of 
Haghia Paraskevé is the more interesting (No. 9 on the Plan) It isa 
single cell, barrel-vaulted and with a slightly pointed barrel-vaulted 
crossing ; the door has a pointed arch with zigzag ornaments and beside the 
likonostasis,in the same position as that in St. George's, is a small shrine 
with a pointed arch (5.5.4. xi. p. 142, Fig. 2); this arch is decorated with 
a large cable moulding anda very rude incised zigzag, and in the spandrils 
are two roughly carved grotesque heads. 

The shrine stands on a stone sill on which are four incised circles 
containing representations of animals and birds; the top has disappeared, 
at the right hand corner two stones are left, one carved with a feur de ips: 
on the ground there is a long slab, evidently from the shrine, with crosses 
and animals in circles, and a second stone with a feur de fys; the carving 
is all incised in the rudest manner, but the character of the detail and the 
use of the fewr de lys at once recall the work in the other two churches. 
On the south side a narthex has been added, and on the north a small 

The church marked No. 6 on the plan, has a door on the north side 
with a pointed arch and enriched mouldings of the same type. М isa 
simple cell church, covered by a very slightly pointed barrel-vault and 
has a later narthex. The remaining churches show no features of interest. 
The church on the ridge (No. 2), a barrel-vaulted cell, is evidently later ; 
all of these have remains of paintings, but poor and of late date. The 
planning of the churches shows some peculiar points: the apses are all 
circular outside, there are no side chapels, and all the narthexes were 
added later. The two first peculiarities, however, occur frequently in 
Greek Byzantine churches, the latter particularly in small chapels. 
These points suggest that the churches were originally built for the 
Latin rite and afterwards altered as far as possible to suit the Greek. 

Examples similar to the shrine in St. George's have already been cited 
at Mistra and Constantinople. It is, however, to Italy that we must turn 
for the prototypes of this work. In a series of buildings erected in 
southern Italy from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, we find 
practically every feature of the Geraki work. The windows of 5. 
Sepolero, Barletta, are decorated with twisted mouldings and billets 
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similar to those in the smaller churches at Geraki, though finer in 
execution. The pulpit in Bitonto cathedral has interlaced knobs, and 
interlaced ornaments occur also in Matera cathedral. Zigzag ornaments 
on a pointed arch, dentils, twists, and billets are found at Altamura 
(1220-1330) and at S. Francesco Andria Finally at Biseglio, in 
S. Margherita is a tomb of the Falcone family with trefoiled arches and 
pierced interlacing ornaments. From its general style, and from the 
character of the armorial bearings, it may safely be assigned to the 
fourteenth century. One glance at this monument is sufficient to explain 
fully the Geraki examples. They are copies of Southern Italian Gothic 
executed by unskilled workmen. The Saracenic feeling noticed by 
Mr. Wace is quite accounted for by the influence which that race had 
in Southern Italy and Sicily, 

The one feature which we have not found in these. southern churches 
—the knotted columns—occurs quite commoniy throughout Italy, eg. at 
Pavia and Pisa. 

Turning now to the armorial bearings, we have in Geraki four coats :— 
(1) over the door of St. George’s—cieguy of nine. (2) At the top of the 
shrine in the same church—Josengy fendwise (7) a bend. (3) At the side of 
the shrine and in church No. 4—a crescent between four or five stars; the 
bordure in the latter is very unheraldically painted and is probably an 
addition of the Greek painter. (4) On the shrine—a ffeur de Iys feury. 

Mr. M. Rosenheim has been kind enough to investigate these coats 
but has found that, as they read at present, they cannot be identified with 
the bearings of any families known to have been connected with Geraki. 

On the cathedral of Altamura are a number of coats of arms which 
bear a singular resemblance to those which we are considering. Above 
the door, finished by Robert Il. in 1330, is Anjou impaling another and 
beside it—semdée of feur-de-lys a bend, in chief a label of three points, 
impaling another. Were the fleur-de-lys and label badly worn they might 
well pass for the battered coat which now resembles a fte/d /osengy. Іп а 
somewhat later tablet on the front of the Altamura cathedral is a coat of 
arms—cheguy of three—surmounted by a coronet and surrounded by a 
number of small shields bearing—a ereseenf—a star—four crescents and 
other similar coats. We have here all the elements which form coats 
(1) and (3) at Geraki, though not in the exact form there used. 

Finally the fewr-ae-fys on the shrines of St. George and Haghia 
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Paraskevé is the usual badge of the Angevins, This dynasty ruled the 
kingdom of Naples. from 1269 to 1442, and the work at Geraki was 
probably executed for one of their feudatories about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, by workmen with an imperfect knowledge both of 
heraldry and of Gothic architecture, | 

Geraki was one of the lesser of the twelve original baronies into which 
the Franks divided the Peloponnese. The castle was built by Jehan de 
Nivelet in 1234; according to Pachymere it was ceded along with Mistra, 
Maina, and Monemvasia, to Michael VII]. Palaeologus, but this is denied. It 
is but little mentioned in the Cilromfele and then disappears until the 
Turco-Venetian war of. 1463-1479, when it is twice mentioned, once in the 
list of castles in the Morea in 1463 (* Iracchi vel Zirachi') as having been 
taken by the Venetians, again in the list of 1467, as being then in the 
hands of the Turks (* Zerachi ". In later times it was completely neglected, 
‘and to this we owe tlie preservation of so much of the carly remains. 

[n and near the modern town are several churches, none of great 
importance : the Evangelismos, in the town, is a.cross planned church, with 
a dome оп а drum, and three apses; it has a few much defaced paintings. 
‘Near the fountain is the church of St. John, barrel-vaulted with a wall 
arcade on each side, and a single apse at the end ; what was probably once 
a narthex is now used for bones, The paintings; though much defaced, are 
better than those in the other churches, and in the walls are a few classical 
fragments. To the east is the church of Haghios Sozos which has a cross 
plan with high central dome, and is whitewashed inside ; there are a few 
old stones in the walls, Southwards from the fountain are the ruins of 
St. Nicholas, a barrel-vaulted church with a large room on the south side. 
Unlike the churches on the castle rock, which are orientated to every point 
between south and east, these churches near the town are all carefully 
orientated eastwards. The Latin church was not so careful of orientation 
as the Greek, and this point may have some bearing on the Latin origin of 
the churches on the rock. 

Beyond St. Nicholas are the ruins of a building, probably a khan, or 
place of halt; the house, of four storeys, is on the east side of a large 
courtyard with two entrances, one beside the house and one in the northern 
wall; there are traces of some further building at the north-west corner. 
It closely resembles the l'asilopoula at Sparta, and like it, is probably late 


in date. 
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МОГА]. 

About half way between Geraki and Monemvasia, above the little town 
of Molai, are the ruins of a small fort, very picturesquely placed on a rock in 
the ravine, and commanding the plain between Molai and Monemvasia; 
remains of churches at the foot of the rock suggest that a Byzantine town 
existed here, but the castle ruins are too scanty to allow of any further 
deduction. 

MONEMVASIA. 
THE CASTLE. 


On the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus, some twenty miles north of 
Cape Malea, the rock of Monemvasia juts out into the sea, connected with 
the land only by a long stone causeway with a bridge in the centre 
(Pl. 1L); the original connection, from which the rock took its name, was 
by a stone bridge of thirteen arches, but all trace of this has now dis- 
appeared. The island is about a mile long, and towards the land, where 
the rocks are most precipitous, some feet high, From here the ground 
descends gradually towards the eastern end, but at no point are the cliffs 
less than some 250 feet high, On the southern side they fall slightly back 
in crescent form, leaving a steep slope and a small level space on which is 
built the town, fortified by a wall to east and west and by a parapet to the 
sea; these walls, especially that to the western side (Pl IL), are good 
examples of Venetian fortification of the sixteenth century: the seaward 
point is defended by a projecting bastion which also commands the gate; 
the road passes under a semicircular arch, through a barrel-vaulted passage 
with a turn at right angles, into the main street of the town; so narrow is 
this entrance and street that carts and mules must still stay outside, loading 
and unloading before the gate. The masonry round the entrance is of the 
typical fine Venetian work, ornamented witha large bead moulding. Above 
the gate are the remains of a little corbelled turret; the old sheeted iron 
doors are still in use, and are still shut every night. From. the gate the 
wall runs up the slope to the cliff where a tower flanks the whole length, 
with, above it,a little bastion built on to the rock and commanding a perfect 
view of the whole wall. Excepting just over the gate the wall is in very 
good preservation ; even the little sentry-box on the upper tower with its 
stone dome is still perfect. The eastern wall is less complicated; at the 
sea end is a large bastion; a small door leads from the town to the end 
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of the rock, and above, is a flanking tower and small bastion as on the 
west side: at the seaward end is a little stone sentry-box, again with a 
stone dome, a not uncommon feature in Venetian work. At Kalamata 
it serves to identify as Venetian the fortification of the enceinte, and 
it occurs again at Castel Tornese. The fortifications of the rock extend 
round the southern side and the two ends only; the rock is everywhere 
almost perpendicular, and the walls are more to enable the garrison to 
command the road and town in safety from the edge, than to prevent the 
enemy from gaining the top. The entrance is by a long zigzag path in 
the centre of the south side (Pl. IL), leading up to a circular arch with 
iron-sheeted doors, beyond which is a vaulted passage and gatehouse; 
the walls of rough rubble with tiles, plastered in places, are pierced for 
musketry fire, with level parapets and loopholes and have embrasures for 
cannon, though a few battlements of an earlier type remain; the super- 
structure is certainly Turkish and Venetian, the lower parts probably in 
places earlier, Owing to the impregnable character of the cliffs, these 
walls do not show any great skill in their laying out, but merely follow the 
line of the rocks; the gate and approach are well covered from above, and 
the fortress was never taken by storm. 


THE CHURCHES. 


The modern town is built amid the ruins of the older houses, mainly 
those of the Venetian occupation of 1687-1715 ; to this period also belong 
the churches of St. Nicholas and of Our Lady of Crete, and the building 
known as the Turkish mosque, now used as a café, 

The date of St. Nicholas is fixed by an inscription which tells that 
the church was built by a doctor of Monemvasia in 1703. Our Lady of 
Crete is of the same type and construction, and must belong to the same 
period (Pl. V.); it is an oblong hall covered with a pointed barrel- 
vault of cut ashlar masonry with a hemispherical dome on a drum in 
the centre ; the apse is covered by a semicircular half-dome of similar 
masonry and is flanked by niches serving as prothesis and diaconicum ; 
the position of the Eikonostasis is marked by a step 27°5 cm. high, in 
front of the apse. The windows have stone dressings and segmental! arched 
heads and on the outside rude Renaissance cornices; the pendentives 
terminate in curious corbels or drops, and the dome is pierced with four 
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segmental headed windows; the west front, in fine ashlar, with its broken 
pediment and pilasters to the. door, and scroll terminations to the 
gable, is quite of the type to be expected at this date ( РІ. ITE) 
Above the door is a panel with a richly floriated cross (PI. V.). Buchon 
speaks of seeing the arms of Villehardouin in the church of St. Peter; hé 
probably refers to the church of Christ in Bonds, though there are now 
no such arms in that church, but he may well have mistaken this floriated 
cross for the Cross anerée of the Villehardouins, There was a ridged 
wooden roof over the church, and though it has disappeared, the pointed 
form of the gables shows its original position. 

St. Nicholas (PL VI.) is now used as a school; it is similar to Our 
Lady of Crete, but has aisles terminating in side chapels with semi- 
circular apses (PL IIL), all three of which show on the outside аз 
semicircles, The arches separating the nave and the aisles are pointed 
and rest on piers; the west front is late Renaissance of a debased type 
with fine rusticated masonry. 

The church of St. Stephen in Crete is covered in the same way by 
a stone pointed barrel-vault! In these three churches and in Castel Tornese 
we have an Italo-Byzantine style characterised by the use of the pointed 
barrel-vault and the dome in solid masonry, segmental arched openings, and 
Renaissance detail. Though Italian in decoration and construction, they are 
Byzantine in plan, and were built for the Greek rite; all were possibly 
inspired by such buildings as St. Barnabas in Cyprus. 

The largest church in Monemvasia is that of Christ in Bonds 
("EAxoueros): it hasa nave arcade on pointed arches and a central dome, 
but is much modernised: the central apse has stone seats running round 
behind the altar, and is probably the only really old. part left; at the west 
end are two stone seats which used to be pointed out as those occupied 
by the Palaeologus and his empress; they are now allotted to King Otto 
and his queen. Both Sir Thomas Wyse and Buchon speak of this church 
as dedicated to 5t. Peter, but no such dedication is now remembered 
in Monemvasia, though it is possible that the church was known under 
that name during the Papal occupation in 1462. The church of St. Anna 
lies near the western wall: it is a small barrel-vaulted church with side- 
wall arcades and an annex on the northern side at a higher level than the 


1 The order of. St. Stephen of Crete was founded in 1562, and the church may well have been 
built for it, 
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E 
main church; it shows no trace of an Eikonostasis, and may have been 
used by the Italian occupiers for the Latin rite. 

The old houses in the town are full of picturesque details, They 
seem to have been built originally with the roof sloping from the sides 
to a central gutter to collect the rainwater; many have stone arched 
verandahs on the upper floor, and the window lintels are sometimes cut to 
an ogee arched shape. The chimneys project from the houses in a 
segmental bow carried on corbels, and terminate in circular shafts with 
pierced cotes at the top. The more elaborate features are in a stiff and 
clumsy Renaissance style, not unpleasant in small pieces; they show the 
hand of the Greek workman in a style he did not understand. The one 
remnant of the Venetian power is a Lion of St. Mark in low relief, now 
quite appropriately placed over the town offices. 

The military town on the summit of the rock is now a mass of ruins, 
Venetian and Turkish. The one building still standing is the church of 
5t. Sophia, similar in plan to the monastery church at Daphne, an 
interesting example of Later Byzantine work, founded by Andronicus 11, 
Paleologus (1287-1328 A.D.) (ІРІ. УІ), Тһе central square space is 
covered by a large semicircular dome, on a drum pierced with sixteen 
windows; this drum is carried by pendentures on an octagon formed 
by Squinching the angles of the square (PL IIL)  Barrel-vaulted 
arms open on the north, south and west sides of the octagon; on 
the sides, the walls below the squinches are solid, but at the end, side 
vaults are pierced under the springing string-course, thus giving an 
oblong plan with two piers at the west end and three apsidal chapels at the 
east; the centre space above the altar is covered by a cross-groined vault. 
At the four angles, bringing the plan to the square, are oblong chambers ; 
these probably opened into the arms originally, though now altered or 
built up. The narthex is in three cross-vaulted bays and had originally a 
gallery; it has one door to the west and three to the church, the latter 
with moulded marble jambs. In front of the narthex is a Venetian loggia 
with three rooms above it ; the lower part of the walls is treated with the 
usual Venetian torus and batter. The large cloister on the south side was 
standing until about twelve years ago, but is now a mass of ruins: it was 
in two aisles of five bays, each covered with cross-groined vaults in brick, 
which were supported on two square piers and two cipollino marble 
columns. This must have been a very fine piece of work, and its recent 
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ruin is much to be deplored. It does not quite fit the church and has 
evidently been built on at a later date, The entrance from the church was 
by a door in the south arm, now blocked by the Turkish Mihrab, The 
masonry of church and cloister is of ashlar, with a course of tiles between 
each course of masonry, and two tiles between cach stone in the vertical 
joints, ‘The dome has an unbroken cornice in brick to the outside; the 
existing roofs are of tile and probably not original. 

It was probably this church which was dedicated to S. Mary Carmen, 
and given to the Franciscans at the capture of the town by Morosini 
(Rycaut, History of the Turks, II. 389). 

Amongst the ruins is a Venetian well-head with two coats of arms, the 
date 1514, and the initials S.R, probably those of Sebastiano Renier, who 
was Podesta from т5то №0 1512. 

When Monemvasia was first founded is not known, but it appears as a 
fortress and an important port early in Byzantine history. It was taken 
by Guillaume de Villehardouin in 1248 after a three years’ siege, and then 
only by famine, but was ceded along with Mistra, Maina and Passava in 
1263. It remained in Greek hands till 1460, and in 1450 is referred to 
by Demetrius Paleologus as ‘one of the most useful cities under my rule,’ 
From 1460 to 1464 it was ruled by a Papal governor, and from that date 
till 1340 by Venice; in 1540 it was ceded by the Venetians to the Turks, 
but was retaken by Morosini in 1687 and held till 1715. The Frankish 
occupation lasted only fifteen years, and the existing buildings belong 
mainly to the two last occupations: the Venetian, from 1687 to 1715, and 
the Turkish, from that time to the Liberation of Greece. 


PASSAVA. 


The castle, whose name Passava isa corruption af the French war- 
cry Passe en avant, is built on a steep and isolated hill some eight miles to 
the south-west of Gytheion, and is one of the most beautifully situated 
of all the. Greek. castles (PL IL) From Gytheion the road first 
skirts the coast, then enters a steep and well-wooded valley filled with a 
luxurious growth of bracken and flowers ; from the midst of the trees rises 
the hill of Passava, wooded below, grey and rocky above, separated from 
the main ridge by a precipitous ravine, rich with the same dense under- 
growth, through which a little stream trickles all through the dry Greek 
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summer. Classic remains have been found at the foot of the hill! and it is 
probable that it was fortified from an early date, The first Frankish castle 
was built by Jehan de Neuilly, Marshal of Achaia, in 1254, and passed by 
marriage to the St. Omer family, who held the Barony in part until 1317, 
from which time it is not mentioned. In 1601 the Spaniards surprised the 
castle during their raid in the Morea ; in 1670 it was repaired and strongly 
garrisoned by the Turks, but in 1685 it was taken by Morosini and 
destroyed as useless  Coronelli gives a plan which shews the present 
building very accurately, and, in addition, a number of outworks which have 
since disappeared; he speaks of it as ‘full of defects.’ 

The existing ruins (Fig. 3) form an irregular quadrilateral, skirting 
the precipice on the north side; the walls are low and battlemented and 
have circular towers at the angles. The only existing door is the small 
one on the east side, but the main entrance was probably on the south side, 
where is now a large breach; the interior buildings are entirely ruined. 
In the centre are the walls of a small square building standing in a court, 
and with a small spiral stair at one angle ; the orientation, the surrounding 
court and the stair, originally leading up the minaret, show that this was 
the mosque. For so large and important a castle, the plan is quite opposed 
to Frankish practice, and we must conclude that in its present form 
Passava is a Turkish fortress of the seventeenth century; the masonry is 
rubble with tiles, and is largely covered with a smooth and hard coat of 
plaster, On the east side is a considerable length of ashlar masonry in 
large blocks, which is perhaps all that remains of the earlier castle. 


МАТКА. 


Overlooking the north side of the harbour of Portoquaglio, the only 
safe anchorage between Gytheion and Cape Taenarus, are a few crumbling 
walls, the remains of the fortress of Maina, called in the Chronicle, 
“Га Grande Maigne' (Pl. HL). The Turkish fortress of Passava has 
suffered severely, but the Turkish Maina has almost disappeared, and 
so built up are the scanty remains by Maniote * Pyrgoi' that even the plan 
can hardly be traced, La Grande Maigne was built in 1250 by Guillaume 
de Villehardouin, but was ceded to the Greeks in 1263, with Passava, Mistra, 


1 8.8.4. x. pp. 179 ff. 
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and Monemvasia. It must therefore have been of considerable importance 
at that time: of its later history little is known. Querini, with the assistance 
of the Mainiotes, captured a Turkish fort here in 1570, and it never seems 
to have been reoccupied. Of the Frankish castle not a trace remains, but 
Coronelli gives a plan which evidently shews this Turkish fort, a court 
with flanking towers of the usual late type, of which the Turkish castle of 
Kelefa, near Vitylo, on the west coast of Mani, may be instanced as a good 
example (Fig. 3). The walls of this latter castle are some twenty-five feet 
hich, with loopholed parapets and cannon embrasures, and are flanked by 
large towers raised some four feet above the general ramparts; these 
towers are vaulted and provide large and strong gun platforms. Within 
the quadrangle were the various barracks and houses, and the mosque for 
the use of the garrison. 

A view of the ' Fortezza di Maina' is given by G. Rosaccio ' 'raggte 
a Cas polt' (Venice 1598). 

RAMSAY TRAQUAIR. 


(To he continued.) 
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(Puates VIL—XIIL.). 


6 L—THnE SEASON's WORK. 


THE year 1906 was marked by the inception of what seems likely to 
be the most extensive and productive piece of work yet undertaken by 
the British School at Athens. We take this opportunity of expressing our 
thanks to the Hellenic Government and the Ephor-General of Antiquities 
for the liberality with which permission to undertake the excavation of 
this important site was accorded to us, and for the constant support given 
to us in all the stages of the work. Among the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities we are particularly indebted to Dr. Soteriades, the 
Ephor appointed to reside at Sparta during the excavations, and among 
local officials, to the Demarch, the Treasurer and the Chief Engineer, 
thanks to whose co-operation many difficulties and obstacles were over- 
соте, апі іо Мг. С, D, Kapsales, the efficient Curator of the Museum. 

The School did not enter upon this task unprepared. Its members 
had been at work in the district for two previous years, the contents of the 
Sparta Museum had been studied and catalogued afresh, and excavations 
at Thalamai, Geronthrai and Angelona had thrown some light on the types 
and varieties of pottery in use at different periods in Laconia, 

The Director, with Mr. Dickins, Mr. Sejk and Mr. A. C. Brown, 
arrived at Sparta on March 14th and began work on the following Monday, 
March roth. The house which we occupied, standing on the outskirts of 
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the town towards the north-east and consequently within easy reach both 
of the Acropolis and of the sites along the Eurotas, belongs to Mr. 
Awguyjrpios Koupodiéns, a former schoolmaster and a zealous antiquary, 
who for many years has been active in protecting the remains at Sparta 
from plunderers. It stands in a pleasant garden of lemon and orange 
trees, commanding a magnificent view of Taygetus, and has been secured 
as the head-quarters of the expedition for two years to come. 

During the first fortnight work was directed to determining the 
character and date of the Roman Stoa, and the later fortifications girdling 
the Acropolis hill, Meanwhile Mr, Sejk undertook the survey of the whole 
site, the results of which appear in the map (Plate VIL) accompanying this 
report. Although the survey is not yet finished, it seemed desirable to 
make its main outlines available forthwith. In the second week the 
Director returned to Athens, to perform official duties connected with the 
Olympian Games,and Mr. Ramsay Traquair, who had arrived in the mean- 
time, continued the work begun by Mr. Bosanquet of tracing out the walls, 
towers, and gates of the Roman fortress. Mr. Dickins, who was left in 
charge of the excavations, also had the aid of Mr. H. L W. Tillyard, who 
for the remainder of the season undertook the work of numbering and 
copying the inscriptions found during the excavation, and exercised a 
general supervision over the finds stored in the Museum. The programme 
for this first season's work included an attempt to ascertain the extent of 
the ancient city and the whereabouts of its cemeteries; and with these 
objects in view a considerable area outside the Acropolis was examined 
by means of trial trenches and pits. 

Оп April 7th, a discovery was made on the bank of the Eurotas 
midway between the iron bridge and the mill of Matallas, which led to the 
identification of an important sanctuary, and transferred the chief centre 
of our wark from the Acropolis to the meadows beside the river, 

Beneath the foundations of the ‘little Roman Amphitheatre,’ which 
was seen early in the nineteenth century by Leake and other travellers, 
and had since vanished from sight, was found an immense deposit of 
archaic offerings, and inscriptions built into the Roman structure identified 
the spot as the precinct of Artemis Orthia. Although knife-work on the 
archaic stratum was restricted to a few skilled men, chiefly old hands from 
Knossos, the output was more than the two archaeologists on the spot 
could conveniently control. Mr. Dawkins hurried back from Crete, and 
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arrived with Mr. Wace on April roth. After consultation with Professor 
Cavvadias we agreed to expropriate the site, and work for the next three 
weeks was directed to ascertaining the limits of the sanctuary and cutting 
a new channel outside it for the mill-stream which intersected the temple. 
This work was carried out by Mr. Dawkins. Meanwhile Mr. Dickins 
resumed his topographical investigations and discovered a great stone 
Altar in the bank of the Eurotas, about 700 yards above the Artemisium.! 
Mr. Wace, after a tentative examination of the Roman ruins called 
Arapissa ( The Negress, G. 11), spent some weeks in trenching the 
meadows between the Artemisium and the Altar, with important results. 
The city wall was found where Livy describes it, close to the river, and 
traced with considerable breaks almost to the modern bridge half a mile 
to the north-west. Some ofthe gaps it would be possible to fill in by future 
excavation ; others, due to the encroachment of the river, are irreparable. 

On May 15th, a Commission appointed by the Helienic Government, 
consisting of Professors Cavvadias, Tsountas, and Carolides, visited Sparta 
to report on the question of expropriating the Artemisium, and thanks to 
the cordial co-operation of the local authorities the necessary formalities 
were soon completed. 

It was not until May 3oth that the new water-channel, which owing to 
its great depth had cost much time and labour, was brought into use; the 
old channel was run dry, and it became possible to begin clearing the 
expropriated area. Work came to an end on June gth, A house had 
been built and a watchman was left in charge of the site. 

In addition to the members of the school who have been mentioned 
as taking part in the excavation, Mr. Droop did most useful work in 
cleaning and drawing the pottery and bronzes, many of them in wretched 
condition, from the lower strata of the temple site. 

Most of the drawings published in this report are from the pen of 
Mr. Halvor Bagge, who was attached to the expedition for a month, The 
plans are the work of Mr. W. Sejk, with the exception of those by Mr 
Traquair who illustrated his own article. The photographs reproduced 
were made by Mr. Traquair, Mr. Dickins, Mr. Wace, and the Director. 


і T prefer the name Limnacum: tè Si gepla vb irovoun(dueror Aimraiov "Орда Герб» фота 
' AprágiBes (Paus, di. 16. 6), But the name Artemisium has been engraved by an oversight in the 
General Plan (Plate VIT.) and it seems best to n«oid confusion by using it throughout this report. 

3 Livyxxxiv, 28. Eurotam amnem sub ipsis prope fluentem moenibus. Cf. xxxv. 29. 
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The cost of the season's work was £940, including £100 paid for the 
expropriation of the temple site. The exchange was unfavourable, from 
26 to 27 drachmas for the sovereign, and wages somewhat high, The 
quality of the local labour was better than we had been led to expect of a 
district from which many of the active young men emigrate to America. 
Five old hands whom 1 brought over from Crete were useful in leavening 
the mass of inexperienced workmen. Our foreman, l'esyopios Автово of 
Larnaca, who has now added Sparta to the long list of his campaigns, 
performed his part as efficiently as ever. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

It will be convenient to sum up the results of the season's work, which 
are set forth at length in the succeeding sections. The investigation of the 
Acropolis and the surrounding region has shown that the destruction of 
buildings in the area adjoining the late Roman fortifications has been 
almost complete. The idea with which we started, that it might be 
possible to recover in its main lines the ground-plan of the Roman town 
and so to identify the localities of Pausanias, would entail expenditure out 
of proportion to the results. 

On the other hand, it is probable that considerable remains may yet 
be found within the fortress, where the destruction at the time of building 
the walls was far less complete, On the table-topped hill where the north 
wall forms a salient angle (intersection of L.M. 12, 13) nothing survives; 
but a great rectangle to the east of it, and the ground east and north of the 
theatre, have still to be explored. The temple of Athena of the Brazen 
House must be sought on the hill above the theatre. 

Ihe City Walfl.—Sparta was fortified in successive stages from the 
fourth to the second century: the circuit of the walls was forty-eight stades, 
All that was known of their course was that they skirted the river. A 
portion of the foundations of these walls has now been found extending 
for half. a mile along the river bank, and further portions (not mentioned in 
Mr. Wace's article below) have been recognised on the heights of Paktalia, 
north-west of the Acropolis outside the limits of the general plan! It 
consists of a basement of limestone blocks, 2} to 3 metres in breadth, 

1 When I fmt mw these in March (906, they were being grabbed up by the owner of the 
ground. There haa been much destroction of ancient remains in recent years, owing to the growth 


af New Sparta and the liberty given to the masons, who come in gangs from Langadhia in. Arcadia 
at! have no patriotic scruples about Spartan monuments, 
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Its upper portion, formed of sun-dried bricks, has perished, but the ti les 
with which it was roofed have been found in surprising numbers Many 
of them bear a stamp identilying them as the property of the State and 
made for the walls; the whereabouts of the tile-works and thé name of the 
contractor following. At Sparta, where liberal views were held about the 
community of goods and the boys were encouraged to perfect themselves 
in the art of looting, it must have been particularly difficult to protect the 
tiles of public buildings from pilferers ; the precaution of stamping them 
afforded a certain safeguard" The tracing of the rest of the circuit is only 
a matter of time. It probably followed the cliffs of the Eurotas to a 
point just south of the modem town? and then struck across to the 
Magoula brook,—followed the north bank of that stream nearly to the 
village of the same name, and then swept round to the spot where it has 
been found on the north-western heights. 

The River-bank—Iln low ground by the river two interments were 
found in which the bones, probably after incineration, had been placed in 
a large jar or pithos which was buried on its side, the mouth being 
closed with a large slab." One of these interments was just outside 
the Temenos-wall of the Artemisium, the other just within the city wall 
where it runs out in the river-bed (P. 13). At the latter point. Mr. Wace 
found a quantity of terracotta plaques and other offerings recalling 
those found in 1905 at Angelona, and rightly inferred that this was a spot 
where ancestor worship had been carried on. The fragments of a colossal 
Amphora with moulded reliefs on neck and body, published on PL. IX, 
suggest that at Sparta, as at Athens, these huge vases sometimes served as 
grave-monuments, The proportions of the vase and its open-work handles 
recall the. Proto- Attic series, but the composition of the Homeric battle- 
scene and the details of the elaborate panoply worn by the principal warrior 
must have been copied from an Tonic original. The details of the shield 
recall the front of the chariot from Monteleone near Viterbo, now in the New 
York Museum: somewhat similar combatants appear in one of its side-panels.* 

1 Evidence is accumulating to show that the practice of stamping such tiles was commoner at 


Sparta than elsewhere. We may expect them to furnish many clues for the identification of sites 
in and about the city. 

1 Vischer ( Erinnerietgen, p. 379) wan able to trace this part of the line in 1553, ' namentlich 
(and ich an ilem östlichen Abhang zwischen Pryrhiko und dem Odeon in grosser Ausdehawng 
Gerniuer, das kaum über den Boden hervorragt und wohl nur der Stadimauer angehören kann.’ 

* Bee p. 293. i 

û дет, Аней, $903, L Pls VIL-IX, and Auditin af the Metrapelitam Museum, 1907, P 3% 
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Still more interesting was the discovery at a lower level along this 
part of the river-bank, of walls and Geometric pottery, which showed that 
in the early Iron Age a village existed here on the low ground adjoining 
the river, possibly one of the original village-settlements of the Dorian 
invaders, One hundred metres beyond the Herodén, a platform, 2350 m. 
long by 660 wide, was excavated by Mr. Dickins, who has shewn reason 
for supposing that it may be the Altar of Lycurgus. Beyond it the city- 
wall reappears, built in somewhat different fashion, and further still beyond 
the modern bridge is a massive facing wall, probably contemporary 
with the Roman bridge,a pier of which is seen in the river-bed to the 
north-west. 

The Artemisinm,—The precinct of Artemis Orthia lay on low ground 
beside the Eurotas and just within the city wall, which made a bend 
outwards to enclose it. Mr. Dawkins’ skilful examination of the lower 
strata (§ 6) shews that not only a rich deposit of votive offerings, but remains 
of buildings of the archaic period await excavation. Geometric pottery 
and bronzes are followed by a layer in which sherds of a style ap- 
proximating to Corinthian are associated with rude limestone plaques, 
ivories of exquisite and almost certainly Ionian workmanship, and masks 
which illustrate the scanty and confused information preserved by ancient 
lexicographers about the masked dances which formed part of the worship 
of Artemis in Laconia, For the later Hellenic period evidence is lacking, 
but à temple at a higher level may be assigned provisionally to the first or 
second century B.C. To this was added, soon after 200 A-D, a theatre-like 
building which has yielded numerous inscriptions commemorating victories 
of boys in musical and other contests, One of these names the «aprepia¢ 
ayer or contest of endurance under the lash, which seems under the 
Roman Empire to have been the principal feature of the festival of 
Artemis Orthia, The notoriety of the spectacle, which attracted visitors 
to Sparta as late as the reign of Constantine, accounts for the construction, 
round the altar and in front of the temple, of this unique theatre, The 
inscriptions relating to the boys’ cotitests, analysed by Mr. Tillyard in § 9, 
show that the forms if not the spirit of the discipline of Lycurgus were 
maintained with scrupulous conservatism. The complete excavation of 
the site will require a second and probably a third season's work. 

Roman Sparta —The ruins are those of a large and prosperous 
provincial city, Remains of numerous mosaic pavements, and of sculptures 
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such as were used for the adornment of gardens, shew that a large area 
to the south and west was covered with houses of some size and comfort, 
inhabited probably by the land-owners of the surrounding districts, The 
block of Baths (‘ Arapissa") partially explored by Mr. Wace, and the 
buildings north-west of the so-called Leonidaion discovered by Mr. Dickins, 
promise interesting additions to our knowledge of this period.. Both sites 
yielded pieces of sculpture. The depth and dimensions of the theatre were 
ascertained and some important inscriptions found near it. 

The Late Roman Fortifications—Fourmont.—Mr. Traquair's investiga- 
tion cf the walls enclosing the Acropolis has shown that in many places the 
facing of squared blocks is preserved below the modern ground level. Towers 
and gates have been located and the plan of the whole enceinte recovered. 
The construction is Roman rather than Byzantine, and the portion in front 
of the Stoa may be assigned with some confidence to the years following 
the first Gothic raid of 262, At some later time, probably in the fourth 
century, the line was extended so as to include the theatre and a main 
street which ran from it to the Stoa, past the Round Building excavated 
by Dr. Waldstein. The mediaeval city of Lacedaemonia has left few 
traces.—some much ruined churches, some repairs to the walls, and à 
quantity of glazed pottery with sgraffito designs of fish, birds, or lions. 
The trenches in front of the walls have brought to light some of the 
inscriptions copied by Fourmont in 1729 and afterwards buried by him, a 
precaution for which scholars should be thankful, for if left on the surface 
they would assuredly have perished. As they shew no sign of having been 
defaced, the tradition mentioned by Dodwell may be set aside as idle 
eossip.! 

In concluding this summary, | cannot refrain from expressing my 
satisfaction that the exploration of Sparta, in fulfilment of a hope which 
| have cherished for many years, has been entrusted to the British School 
at Athens, and my conviction that it could not be in more able hands than 
those of Mr. Dawkins and his companions. 

R. C. BOSANQUET. 

i Dodwell, Zur Zrvugh Gres ii 405. He was told that *many vears ago a French milerio: 
who visited Sparta, after having copied a great number of inscriptions, had the letters chiselled out 
am! defaced.” Compare Le Ras in Kxf& de /a More, dHrchiterturz, li. p. 67. Fourmont's accuracy 
a3 4 copyist has recently been vindicated by Dr. Wilhelm in his Aericdt aber griechische Znichriften 


ін Parir (Anz der phil-Aisi. Classe, ro Juli, t901, Vienna), On the results of an. examination of 
his papers undertaken by Mr. Hasluck and Mr: Tillyard, see p, 478 below, 
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FROM the 3rd till the 26th of May a series of trial excavations was 
made along the river bank, north of the precinct of Artemis Orthia. 
These resulted in the discovery of the Greek wall of the city and of traces 
of an, at present, nameless Herodn close to it. The following description 
begins from the south. (General Plan, Pl. VIL) 

The part of the wall found south-east of the Artemisium is, as far as 
it has at present been uncovered, of a normal type (Plate VIL). It is three 
metres thick, built of hewn limestone blocks laid in courses with irregular 
jointing. Not more than two courses are preserved, and they rest on à 
foundation of small stones and rough blocks. Most remarkable is the 
deep drain running out through the wall, which here comes obliquely from 
the cliff to the south, between the Roman building and the river. Where 
the Eurotas has eaten into the bank and destroyed part of the Roman 
arena, the wall also has been carried away. On the cliff (General Plan, 
© 16) a few trial pits produced one tile-stamp (of type 17, sce p. 345), 
and revealed a long block of hewn rock, but the line of the fortification 
has still to be found here. 

Above the Artemisium the wall was next found at the bottom of 
Tagari's garden (O 15). Here are some earlier foundations built of small 
stones laid without mortar. The buildings themselves were destroyed to 
make room for the city wall which passes over them, It is here built as 
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described above, but the earlier foundations were thickened and strength- 
ened to support the limestone base-blocks, one or two of which are still in 
position. From here the line of the wall inclines inland and can be traced 
continuously for a considerable distance (O 15, 14). The part directly 
north of Tagari's garden is again built on earlier foundations. On examining 
the inside face of the wall, we found at the bottom а foundation course of 
small stones:30 m. high. Above this is a similar row, "25 m. hich, faced 
with coarse red plaster, On top of this are placed the limestone blocks, 
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Ета. т. EARLIER WALL BELOW THE CrrTY WALL. 


бо m. high, of which only the upper half is faced (Fig. 1) This shews that 
the ancient ground-level, when the wall was built, was only "30 m. below the 
present. In order to strengthen the plaster-faced wall on the outside, large 
rough blocks were packed against it making it three metres thick. It was 
here that a tile stamped BAIAE! NABI was found. Beyond this the wall 
reverts to the normal type, and varies in width between 2`бо т. апа 300 т. 
A corn-field prevented us from following the line directly, but on the edge 
of a clover-ficld against the mill-stream, a curved wall was found (О 13), 
Whether this has any relation to the city wall or not, is not yet certain: 
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it seems to have suffered from a late building «erected against it. 
Immediately to the north (P 18) the city wall was again found and 
followed to the point where it has been destroyed by the encroachment of 
the river. It was here that the best preserved portion of the normal type 
was discovered (Fig. 2. At one place it is pierced at a level of 140 m. 
below the surface, by a drain built with slabs ‘and 29 m. wide. A little 
further to the south another drain runs out at a higher level, about 1*80 m. 
below the ground: this is made of semi-circular tiles. 





just within the wall, on the edge of the bank, is a well, lined with 
small stones, whose top is 1'40 m. from the surface. This was cleared to 
a depth of four metres; then water appeared, and stopped the work. 
Near the top were found one Greek and two Koman lamps, several small 
vases of an elongated amphora shape,! and then below these an enormous 
quantity of broken tiles. A large number of these bear inscriptions stating 
that they were made expressly for the city wall Mr. Dickins’ discovery 


і For the type c£. J.C A. 1885, p. 183, Fig. 4: the discovery of such vases at Myrina shews 
that they are of the Hellenistic period. 
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of similar tile-stamps near the Altar further up the river (P 12) shews 
that the wall was close by, and is perhaps to be identified with that north 
of the Altar. Near the ancient bridge north of the carriage road (O 11), 
he again found traces of the enceinte of the city, which seems to have 
turned inland from that point ‘The discovery of the inscribed tiles 
enables us to tell how the superstructure of the wall was built The 
limestone blocks resting on the foundation of small stones really form 
only the base of the wall. On them stood the wall proper composed of 
unbaked brick roofed with tiles semi-circular in section. Few fragments of 
flat tiles or square imbrices were found: these may have served to roof 
towers. The limestone base is of course necessary to prevent the brick 
from being injured by damp, and the tile-roof defends it against rain! 
Walls of this type are common in modern Sparta. 

Fortunately we have some literary evidence about the fortifications of 
Sparta! Till the end of the fourth century the city was open and 
undefended : as Agesilaus proudly said, its citizens were its walls. But 
on the invasion of Demetrius Poliorcetes in 295 ВС. a fosse and a 
palisade were hastily constructed? These were strengthened and suc- 
cessfully defended against Pyrrhus in 272 В.С, The palisade seems to 
have been replaced by a wall, which existed when Philip V. invaded 
Laconia in 218 B.c. Subsequently Nabis greatly improved the defences, 
which were not finished in 195 B.C, when Flaminius assaulted the city. 
Not long aíter the death of Nabis (192 B.C.) the walls were destroyed by 
Philopoemen in 188 HC. which presumably means that only the brick 
superstructure was torn down. But they were rebuilt after the mission of 
Appius Claudius in 184 B.C. and were standing in the time of Pausanias. 
The tile of Nabis, found at the point where the limestone base rests on the 
foundations of earlier houses, seems to indicate that this construction is 
not later than his reign, 207-193. B.C, It may of course be earlier; and 
since we know that in 272 there was merely a ditch and a palisade, with 
the masonry only at the weakest points, whereas in 218 there were walls, it 


LO similar construction were the earlicr walls of Athens, and thore of Megalopolis and 
Mantineia, v. Judeich, Topagraphie т. dihen, р. 123; Gardner-Loring, AMeralefe/ír, p. 115; 
Еспірегез, Mantinie, p. 145. | 

I Far the authorities see Fruazer, Pauzaniar, vol. iij. 324. 

4 Justings says (xiv. §, 7) that the wall was begun in 317 h.C., during the war between 
Cassander and Polyperchon. This is in direct contradiction to. Pausaniss' statement that this first 
took place in the attack of Demetrius in 203 R.C. 
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is possible that Cleomenes 11. (236-222 B.C.) began them. In any case it 
is safe to assume the date of the limestone base to be the latter half of 
the third century! The regular courses with uneven jointing recall the 
walls of Demetrias, which are of the early third century? and a similar 
style of building is to be found at Pergamon, 


Е 3.—THE HEROON. 
(PLATE IX.) 


South of the well mentioned above and inside the city wall a series of 
trial pits produced important results (P 13) Ata distance of 1'8o m. 
from the city wall another wall was found which varies from "50 to 65 m. 
in width. Between this, which was followed for some distance, and the 
city wall, traces of a pavement of beaten earth came to light at a depth of 
igo m, On the outside of the inner wall a drain was found running 
parallel to it. We have here, most probably, a street that followed the 
city wall on the inside. The depth at which it was found agrees very well 
with that of a similar pavement to the west of the Altar (82m). The 
lower level there perhaps indicates an earlier date. In any case the level 
of the road was raised in a later period, as proved by the tile drain 
referred to above, Within the inner wall we found distinct traces of a 
shrine, probably a Heroon. Everywhere, except in the neighbourhood of 
the well, where the lower strata are composed of gravel, regular strati- 
fication ranging from the Geometric age to late Greck times was 
distinguishable. The Greck layer, which cannot yet be divided into 
carly and late periods, begins at an average depth of a metre, At 
about roo m. Corinthian pottery was found, which between 2°15 and 
245 m. was sometimes mixed with Geometric fragments. The Geometric 
stratum commences at an average depth of 2730 m., and at three metres or 
a little deeper the soil is virgin. 

'The most characteristic objects of the Greek stratum are small terra- 
cotta Hero-reliefs (Figs. 3-6). "These belong to the well known class of 

! jt is possible that the таратбма damaged by the river and mentioned in an Inscriptinn 
(C4. G. 1330, V. 18) were part of this wall. Unfortunately the reading, which rests on Fourmont's 
copy, cannot be verified, Le Bas (Aet. Arch, 1844, p. 709) only saw the first four lines, Koss 


caw it in the same state in the Sparta Museum, which was afterwards burnt with all its contents 
* Eredrich, dien, Mitt. 1905, pp. 229, 235. 
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Spartan hero-reliefs! Hitherto only one terracotta example has been 
known, that found by Mr. Hasluck at Angelona.* We have now about a 
hundred specimens, of which the majority are fragments, The reliefs are 
small and are usually 'о8 m, square: the largest complete specimen is 
only 135 by 13m. (Fig. 3. The commonest type is the ‘ Libation’ 
motive. The hero is seen in profile, seated; a female figure standing 
before him pours wine into the kantharos which he holds out to her 
(Figs, 3,4, 5). It is remarkable that only one example of this type is 
known in marble, the beautiful relief from Areopolis, now in the Jacobsen 
collection It has hitherto been supposed that the marble reliefs shewing 





Fim $—TEnaRACOTTA Hikno-RELIEF, 


the hero enthroned to the right, were older than those in which he is 
seated to the left Here however both types occur together, are 
equally common, and of the same style. The workmanship in all is 
very rough. The relief was made by pressing with the fingers damp clay 


into a rough mould.  Finger-prints are very noticeable on the backs, 


especially behind the heads. In some an effort is made to shew the 
outlines of the body (Figs. 3, 4). In others the figures are rude and 
1 Sparta Musee Cataloguc, pp. 102, ару, * H5, 4A. xl. p. B6. 
© Athen, Afitt, 1883, PL. XVI. ; Amd, La Glyfotkópue Ny-Carhierg, VI. 4 A ; Sparta Mus, 


Cal Fig. i3. 
4 Aura Ma, Caf. р. 105 


U 
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columnar (Fig. 5). A fragment of a large relief has a suspension hole, 
as on the Angelona example, There are also a few pieces superior in 
execution and style, which seem to date from the fourth century, and 
resemble a fine relief in the Museum.' Beside the ordinary type there are 
some which shew a male figure standing before a snake (Fig. 6)" One 
fragment represents a rider on horseback, somewhat similar to reliefs from 
Corinth and Troy. Another seems to belong to a ‘ Funeral Feast’ relief. 
This is to be compared with the reclining figures from Corinth? and is 





Fu. 4. 





Ето. 5. Fra, 6, 
Fius. 4,-5, &L, —IuggRACOTTA HEEkO-EELIEFS. 


important since it proves the connection of the funeral feast type with the 
ordinary hero-relief® 
A large number of terracotta statuettes of inferior workmanship were 
also found in this shrine deposit. Most of them are of a rude archaic 
U Giria Mur. Cat. No. 533. 
* и. ие, р. 104, Figs. 4, 5. 
* Dórpfeld, Zreja w. /Hon, iL Beilage, 97 5; Robinson, Аве, Jenrn. Arch, 1906, PL XII, 


* Robinson, Алу, /ғағт. АғғА, 1905, PL XII, 
# т. Sparta Mus. Cal p. 1132. 
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female type wearing a polus, There are many nude figures, presumably 
male, almost exactly similar to a figurine from Angelona! The few late 
terracoltas discovered include some specimens of a standing half-draped 
male deity, which may be of the fourth century. . 

Some miniature vases like those from the Angelona Heroón were 
found in this layer? These arc small kantharoi, krateres, and tall three- 
handled vases of a type found in the precinct of Artemis Orthia? but not 
at Angelona. The handles of some examples of the last type are 
represented merely by three pinches on the lip. All these vases are 
undecorated ; with them was also a small early Greek lamp.* 

The Geometric pottery from the lower stratum does not differ from 
that found elsewhere in Laconia and at the Artemisium. One fragment 
shows added ornament in white paint, and another a row of men, The 
metallic glaze peculiar to Laconia is common, | Near the top of this layer 
in one pit was a very finely-made fragment with ornamentation in red- 
purple and black-brown. This and one or two similar pieces shew the 
transition to Proto-Corinthian ware. 

The Corinthian fragments are of the same character as those from the 
Artemisium” The clay is dull grey and covered with a slip, on which the 
pattern is painted in black-brown and purple assisted by incisions. 

A few fragments of the black- and red-figured styles were found with 
large quantities of a well made black-plazed ware. In the Greek stratum 
were also several pieces of a peculiar style and technique. The whole 
surface was covered with a thin black glaze, and on this appear human 
figures in red and purple matt paint. Details are given by incised 
lines, To judge by the shape of the eye this pottery would be of the 
same daté as the Attic early red-figured style? Of later Greek fabrics 
there were many fragments of black glazed ware, some ribbed and 


т 45,5. 4. xi. p. 85, Fig. 6, 12. 

1 JM, xl n. 85, Fig. 6, 1-7, * v. p. 329. 

! Of the type illustrated hy Furtwángler, Jepima, Pl, 130, 9. 

* Sparta Mur. Cat, p. 3251 cf. abave, page 321. 

* v. above page 329. 

" Vases of this fabric have been discussed by Sis, Gasetfe Arcbéslsnigue, 1888, pp. 193 18/9. 
Walters, Amctent Sottery, i. p. 226, Romaias, Athen. AFi, 1906, рр. 193 мор. "The origin of the 
technique and its exact place in the history of Greek vase painting has not yet been determined; 
bat the consensus of opinion places it in the period of transition from the black- to the red. figured 
style, "The Spartan fragments differ fram the samples hitherto known, in being pieces of lange 
vases, 
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moulded, and others with a floral pattern rendered by white paint and 
incisions," l 

The rmiost remarkable find however is part of the neck and body of a 
large pithos decorated with moulded reliefs (Plate IX). The scene on the 
neck can be completed by the aid of a fragment, bought by Le Bas at 
 Magoula and now in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris? which is from 
the same mould as ours. Two warriors, one with a round shield and the 
other with a Boeotian shield, are scen fighting over the body of a third, 
who also carries a Boeotian shield. They wear high-crested helmets, 
breastplates, greaves, and thigh-pieces. The latter (wapaynpiésa) seem to 
be made of leather bound with metal, as far as can be seen from the 
details visible on the new fragment. Behind the left-hand warrior is an 
archer: behind the other is a slinger. The stone is to be seen in his left 
hand, and the sling itself was probably rendered by paint. He seems to 
be the squire of the other warrior, since he carries no shield and has no 
armour, but is clad only in a leopard's skin. All the men have long hair, 
and the three principal figures are bearded and in style resemble the 
warrior on one of the bone reliefs from Sparta at Dhimitzana* The 
chariot on the body of the pithos recalls a fragment with a similar subject 
in the Museum.* The drawing of the dog is exceedingly good. The 
technique of the pit#es is interesting. It was first made by itself, and then 
the reliefs which had been moulded separately were applied, and the whole 
baked together. To judge by Its likeness to black-figured vases the 
pithes probably dates from the sixth century. It is hoped that when this 
site can be completely excavated, the rest will be discovered, 

The hero-reliefís and the miniature vases described above, scem to 
leave little doubt that there was here a Heroón. Unfortunately no 
inscription has yet been discovered to enable us to identify it with any 
shrine mentioned by Pausanias — Two black-glazed vase fragments 
bearing, painted in red, the letters A and IA lead us to hope that such may 





1 Several fragments are of the styles discussed by Watringer, Л/Лен. А/Ш, 1901, рр. %0 regg. 

“Ye Ridder, Cat, Maser AIM, Nat. 166; Le Bas Foy, Arih Mon. Fig. Pl. tos. In 
the reconstructed drawings both fragments have been combined, since, thanks to the. kindness. of 
M. Babelon, a cast of the Le Bas piece hus presented to the. British. School at Athens, The 
pattern, shewn on (be shield in the drawing, is indistinet on the original : see also p. 381 above, 

3 Richards, /.J..5. 1851, PI. ЖІ, i Saria Afni Cal Мо, 520, Fig. 82. 

* Another piece, sbewing the horses of the chariot on the body of the pitas, has just been 
found, May, 1907 [Ed] 
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be found. [tis possible that if the Altar is, as Mr. Dickins suggests,’ that 
of Lycurgus, this shrine may be the Heroón of Astrabacus. 

Although several walls were found, no definite building could be made 
out. Many architectural terracottas however were found, These include 
one early and two late antefixes, two fragments of a geison with an 
acanthus scroll in relief above a painted maeander (Fig. 4), and a fragment 
of what seems to be a black-glazed metope or large relief. These probably 
belonged to the shrine or to one of the buildings in its femenos, 

Near the supposed temenos-wall at a depth of go m.a pithes burial 
was found. The great jar lay on its side, and its mouth was closed with 
two large slabs. It was only half full of earth, in which were found 





Ғіз. 4.-РАІЧТЕр ТЕКЖАСОТТА CORNICE 


calcined bones, a black-glazed mug, and a two-handled cup with black 
spots on a white slip. It is difficult to fix the date of these vases, but the 
burial seems to belong to the Greek period. What relation it has to the 
Heroón has yet to be determined. It must be remarked that near it were 
found more vase fragments than elsewhere. 

At only two other points on the city wall were any small objects found, 
Close to the mill-stream on the edge of the corn-field (O 14), a trial-pit 
yielded at a depth of ‘gom. some fragments of Corinthian pottery, a painted 
architectural terracotta, and a bronze bowl handle on which sits а small 
monkey. 

In Tagari’s garden on the wall (O 15) a quantity of miscellaneous 
potsherds, terracottas, and other objects was found. "These consist of late 


! v. p. 303. 
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antefixes, three-handled cups, vases of an elongated amphora shape, and 
black-glazed ware with white and incised ornament, all like those from the 
Heroàón. The pottery comprises Geometric sherds, a fine piece of the red- 
figured style, ribbed black-glazed ware, Megarian bowls, and vases with 
applied moulded figurines. 

Thus it will be seen that all the objects found in the neighbourhood 
of the city wall are Greek, or Hellenistic. А Laconian coin of Claudius 
was found at the Heroón, but no trace has yet been observed of any 
building of the Imperial period. 

ALAN TJ. B. WACE, 


| With them was [ound a sherd on which are scratched the lettere ПАПА... 
Iny, Мо. 2275; 
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IL—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


$ 4—THE GREAT ALTAR NEAR THE EUKOTAS. 


ABOUT 100 metres south-east of the new bridge over the Eurotas a 
line of large blocks can be seen in the right bank of the river running out 
into its bed. These are the remains of the city-wall! which originally 
must have made a sharp bend to the south-west, as it reappears in the field 
ofthe Heroón. But this angle, and the land which it enclosed, have been 
carried away by a change in the course of the river. Close to the northern 
arm of the angle, and abutting on the present river-bank, lies the large 
structure illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, Its eastern front has long been 
visible, but seems to have escaped the observation of travellers, Excavation 
revealed at à depth of o'70 m. below the present surface, a great platform 
23'60 m. long by 660 m. wide and 1'gom. high. There are four foundation- 
courses, averaging c34 m. in height, of a. softish crumbly stone, and a sill- 
course O55 m, high, projecting o'1O m. beyond the foundations. This sill- 
course consists of squared and dressed blocks, which extend all round the 
building with a uniform breadth of ogo m., and vary from 160m, to 3°50 m. 
in length. Their surface is carefully smoothed, leaving an edge on the 
outside, raised coo3 m. and o'07 to oo8 m. wide. This careful finish, 
combined with the regularity of the foundation-courses, and the absence of 
all trace of bonding-mortar, suggests Hellenic workmanship. The dowel- 
holes on the surface are set at irregular intervals, and so do not suggest 


! CK aura, pp. 284 f 
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that a continuous wall stood upon the foundation. There seem to be no 
cramps used. At its eastern end the channel of the mill-stream has been 
cut right through the building, but otherwise it has suffered little injury. 
The inside is completely filled with large unhewn stones, which have 
been thrown in after the outer wall was built. Upon them, at a distance of 
6m, from the western end, rests a cross-wall three blocks long and two high, 
which extends from within 075 m. of the northern edge of the platform to 
within 1'O5 m. of the southern. ‘This cross-wall is obo m. high, and it rises 
c30 m, above the sill-course. The blocks, which are 075 m. wide, are 
dressed on all sides but the western, and are of a dark stone similur to that 





Fig. L.—E. FkONT OF ÁLTAR 1* BED оғ ЕШЕОТАВ, 


used in the rest of the building. The southern side of the southern block 
is roughly tooled with a raised smooth edge so as to suggest that another 
block abutted on it. To the east of the cross-wall, at a distance of 1°50 m. 
from the northern edge of the building, a rougher wall o'70 m. wide, of the 
same unhewn blocks as the filling, runs for 6m. parallel with the axis of 
the building, and then, turning at a right angle, runs for 340m. towards 
the southern edge. This wall has fallen to pieces, its greatest height at 
present being o'o m. above the surface of the platform. It would seem to 
be a later addition to the building, for it is not, like the first cross-wall, 
embedded in the filling, but merely stands upon it. 


ve 
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On the sill-course, at the north-eastern corner, stands a rough upright 
slab of marble o'So m. square and ot1om. thick, which is not, however, 
in situ. At the western end of the building a flight of eight steps leads up 
to it, the top one being a large single block of hard white stone 1'40 m. X 
DI5m.X035 m. broken both above and below, and the lower seven 
composed of smaller slabs varying in height from o'10 m. to 020 Tm. They 
are not bonded into the foundation-courses, and they rest upon a stratum 
of beaten earth, which is 045 m. above the bottom of the building, and 
ogo m, below the bottom of the sill-course. These steps, therefore, are 





FIG, z.— SURFACE OF ALTAR LOOKING EASTWARDS, 


later than the rest of the structure, and shew in themselves two periods of 
construction, since the top step is clearly an addition, presumably for the 
purpose of repairing the stairway. 3'30 m. west of the steps, the beaten 
earth is covered with a layer of cement in which small stones are laid. А 
surface of this nature perhaps extended at one period all over this area, 
forming a pathway or open court for access to the building. The lower 
step is at present higher than the six above it, but no traces of the pebble 
pavement are visible around it. 

Outside the building, and on a level with the sill-course, there are four 


b lies on 


G. DICKINS 
dimensions, whose connection with it is undetermined. 


+ 


carefully dressed blocks of hard stone (a, å; e, d, on the plan in. Fig. 3) of 
varying 
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the north side opposite a defective piece of the platform, where the mill- 
channel] enters it, but its dimensions preclude its belonging to the sill- 
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course. d, and c, are on the south, where the sill-course is complete. It 
is difficult to restore a stone superstructure for our building, on the evidence 
of these blocks only, and in the absence of all signs of bonding even on the 
blocks themselves. It is more probable that they belonged to some smaller 
erection standing on the surface of the platform. ‘The present surface is 
uneven, for the rough blocks of the filling are not dressed above, but 
project in several places above the surrounding blocks of the sill-course. 
They must have been covered originally, and possibly the existing cross- 
wall is all that is left of a flooring of dressed stone slabs, which formed the 
original surface of the platform. On this upper surface may have stood 
erections of which we have the remains in а, б, с, d. These blocks with 
others, now removed or still in the earth, were doubtless the plunder of 
mediaeval masons, 

Of the remaining letters on the plan (Fig. 3) £ represents an unhewn 
block which may have come from the interior, and f a roughly-squared 
stone with an oblong sinking, standing without foundation outside the 
south-west angle. It perhaps once held a sfe/e, but cannot be £m situ, for 
we have seen that at the time of the making of the steps, the level of the 
ground outside the building at the western end was considerably lower. 
The stone rests upon a subsequent accumulation of earth. ¢ isa Christian 
tile-erave, The skeleton was found extended and facing the east beneath 
a pent-roof of four large coarse tiles: with it was a small round unpainted 
cup with a broken handle, The top of the grave is just below the bottom 
of the surface course. 

At the same height, viz. just below the sill-course, were found such 
remains of small objects as were discovered, These occurred almost 
entirely on the south side of the building, and consisted of four or five lead 
wreaths like those found at the Artemisium, a few shapeless fragments of 
bronze, and four inscribed marble fragments, Part of a stamped” roof- 
tile from the city wall was found at the western end of the building, and 
part of a stamped * brick on the northern side in the mill-channel. So far 

1 A few traces of cement were found on the surface of the platform, and among the large stones 
of the filling. ‘There was also a mass of it ontelde the building at the N.W. corner: This suggests 
the possibility of a cement flooring a! some period, No mortar was found on the eurfnee-coume or 
minong the courses of the foundations. 

З See below : Jurripiioni from iñe Айағ, рр. 440 f. 

1 See below: Jide Stamped Tiles, p. 346, note 16, No, 2314. 

‘Inscribed [HE |AKAA, Fora similar brick cf. 5M. C. рр. 28 and 70 (No. 543) 
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as excavation was carried out on the south side of the building, no finds 
were made at a greater depth than the tile-grave. This suggests three 
periods in the history of the building :— 

t. Period of Construction. The foundation courses were presumably 
hidden, since they are poorly-dressed blocks of inferior material, and since 
the sill-course projects 010 m. beyond them. It was at the level of the 
latter that the few finds were mace. 

2, Period of Alteration. This is marked by the construction of the 
steps on a ground level 1'45 m. below the surface of the platform. The 
steps were clearly an addition (vrde sufra, p. 207) which had been made 
necessary by a change in level on the western side. 

3. Mediaeval Period. A later occupation of the building, marked 
by the inferior rough wall on the surface, and probably by the restored 
top step. To this date we must attribute the Christian tile-grave, 

These alterations in level can be explained by a change in the course 
of the river-bed. We have secn that, at the time of the construction of 
the city wall, the Eurotas flowed at some distance to the east of the 
building. We must suppose that on the occasion of some flood, or 
obstruction of its bed, it changed its course slightly, and washed away 
the earth to the west of our platform. We know from Pausanias! that 
the Eurotas was liable to flood its banks in ancient times, just as it does 
to-day on the occasion of any unusually severe storm. Where the banks 
of such a torrent are unprotected, isolated channels are alwavs liable to 
temporary variations in their course. Even during the last twelve months 
the course of several of the smaller channels has been altered by the 
autumn storms. 

We have further evidence for this explanation of the change of level 
in the condition of the steps to the west of the building. From the bottom 
of the sill-course to the beaten floor, the earth removed from the steps was 
largely mixed with sand, which must have been deposited by the river, 
Also the northern area of the angle of city wall, which lies directly to 
the north of the steps, is built in a manner quite different from that ot 
the fragments in the field of the Heroón. Under it were found 
fragments of coarse red ihor which suggest a Roman rather than à 
Greek origin. We may infer, therefore, that this piece of the wall was a 


1 Раш, Ш. 13. 8. 
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later restoration, perhaps contemporary with the steps of our building and 
necessitated by the same destructive flood. 

This flood would also account for the disappearance of all small 
objects from the northern and western sides of the building. But on the 
south side a few finds were made, and sand is not intermixed with the 
earth. Our excavations on this side, however, have been confined to the 
immediate vicinity of the wall, and the ground in this neighbourhood may 
well have been spared, if the Blood, sweeping round the building, entered 
the old bed lower down. Certainly, at the time when the Christian 
grave was made, the level was much the same as it had been originally, 
since the top of the grave reaches just up to the bottom of the sill- 
course, 

The west side was gradually filled with river-sand and alluvial soil, 
and by modern times the whole building had been covered to a depth of 
сто тебе, 

The great disproportion of the length and breadth of the platform 
rendered it at once improbable that we had to deal with a temple, even 
before the absence of traces of bonding shewed the impossibility of a 
heavy stone superstructure. It seems practically certain, from the close 
resemblance of the platform to the Greater Altar of Megalopolis in con- 
struction and in peculiarity of proportions, that we have here an altar on 
a remarkable scale, A comparison with the illustrations given in the 
report of the excavation (Exeav. at. Megalopolis, p. 51, Fig. 44) shews a 
platform with a similar projecting sill-course without cramp-marks, 
standing on a rough foundation filled with large undressed blocks. А 
course of triglyphs and metopes was found on the surface of the platform. 
This suggests a function for the square slab of marble found on the E. end 
of the Spartan platform, It may well be one of the square metope- 
slabs which has chanced to survive the depredations of later builders. 
The Megalopolitan altar measures nearly 11 m. by nearly 2m., and 
is thus about half the size of the Spartan, while it is even longer in 
comparison to its width. 

The main peculiarity of the Spartan altar, therefore, consists in its 
great size. Strabo,* however, relates that there was an enormous altar at 

1 "The Hellenic brick-stamp found on the west side of the building may have been carried down 


hy the flood from the original Hellenic city wall to the north. 
3 xij, 487 a and xiii. 588 h. 
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Parium with the longer sides a stade in length, and fragments have been 
found of an altar at Eleusis,' whose short sides were 7'50 m. long, There 
is, of course, also the well-known altar of Pergamon on a far greater scale, 
At Epidaurus* a platform of large slabs, quite analogous to the Spartan 
altar, and measuring 16 m, by 350 m. is probably the great altar of 
Asklepios. 

We naturally turn to. Pausanias to see if he mentions any altar that 
can be connected with the platform on thé banks of the Eurotas. This 
year's discovery of the Artemisium has rendered it highly probable that 
the passage commencing in Book III, xvi. 1, is the portion of Pausanias 
circuit of Sparta, which refers to this part of the river-bank. The temple 
of Aphrodite Morpho was probably situated on the hill now called 
Tympanon, the spur of the Acropolis nearest to the Artemisium : the 
gates referred to, were in all likelihood between the modern bridge and 
the large hill Analipsis to the north of the site, In this neighbourhood 
the only altar mentioned by Pausanias is that of Lycurgus, in the 
femen: of his sanctuary, It is true, however, that the reference is more 
casual than we should have expected for so large a structure, and that the 
topographical grounds are not strong cnough for a definite connection of 
Lycurgus altar with ours. For these reasons any identification of the two 
must remain tentative until further evidence is díscovered. 

Further evidence is also needed for the dating of the altar. The 
excellence of the construction seems to point to a period not later than 
the middle of the and century, LC; the letter forms of three of the 
inscriptions to à considerably earlier period. The wall of Nabis, of which 
we probably have traces? in the field of the Heroon, must have been built 
about 200 B-C, and the altar is likely to be earlier than the wall, since the 
latter seems to make a bend in order to include it, Perhaps it was 
adapted to coincide with the boundary-wall of the ancient femenos of 


Lycurgus. 
GUY. DICKINS. 
1 Kavvadina, Feuille d'Épidanre, Pl. La; Hpidewre, Pl. IX. and X. Cf. also 7.C.H. xiv, 
1390, p. 639. 


` 3 See above, p. 287. 
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8 5.—IHE SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS ORTIIIA, 
(PLATES VIL, VITL, 1, 2-] 


THE traveller who approaches Sparta from the north and crosses the 
Eurotas by the new bridge (P, 12) sees before him a series of low rounded 
hills which extend across his path in the form of a crescent and hide from 
his view the modern town. Straight before him the ragged core of the 
Byzantine fortification wall rises on the crest of the hill, and a bridle-path 
which climbs the steep slope to the old North Gate of the Byzantine 
Acropolis (M, 18, 14) is still the shortest way from the bridge to the 
modern town. The carriage road bends to the left, and runs parallel with 
the Eurotas for over half a mile through low-lying meadows, then rises to 
cross the south-eastern horn of the crescent and forthwith turns inland. It 
is at this point, where the line of heights sinks towards the river and ends 
in a tongue-shaped precipitous promontory, that the Sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia has been found (O. 15) North and north-west of this rocky 
tongue the ground between high-road and river sinks towards a hollow 
which in luxuriant fertility surpasses even the water-meadows, with their 
deep crops of vetch and clover, that line the bank higher up. Olives give 
place to mulberry-trees, and we enter a garden full of cucumber- and melon- 
beds, oranges and young peach-trees, A bed of reeds, the reeds upon 
which the Spartan boys slept and from which they cut their strigils, defends 
this paradise from the incursions of the river. 
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A few yards further south the character of the bank changes (Fig. 1): 
it rises steeply from a fringe of oleander and agnus castus, and its face is 
seen to be composed in great part of Roman masonry, rubble bound 
together with very hard concrete. For many years the Eurotas has here 
been eating away the substructures of a Roman building, which almost fill 
the rising ground between the garden on the north and the rocky tongue 
on the south, As the sections (Pl. VILL, 2.) shew, this, too, was originally a 
low-lying hollow and liable to be flooded by the river; a part in fact of the 





Fic. r.—Tng Bask оғ THE EUROTAS AT THE ARTEMISIUM, SHEWING THE ROMAN 
SUBSTRUCTURES DEFORR ÉXCAVATION. 


Limnae, which as Strabo says had originally been marshy, and so got 
their name.’ 

Before discussing the older and more interesting remains it is 
necessary to deal with these Roman ruins, once among the most con- 
spicuous of the remains of ancient Sparta. They consist, as the plan 
shows (Pl. V ILL, 1.), of an orchestra or arena surrounded by a broad concrete 
substructure which once supported seats. It is in fact a Theatre, in. which 


! Strabo 363: ті Ы) талшін 4Ліпға( тӛ трайттиан xal fedo airó Alurar «al th rop 
Әшәрінгет ірі ік Аған 46 Суроо Вадкія drieyxare, rir |. dl Inpob thy Tovrir Exi, 
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the place of a Proscenium was filled by the front of a temple, constructed 
in quite a different style, probably in the first or second century B.C, lt 
will be convenient to state first what was seen here by earlier travellers, 
next to describe the results of last year's excavations, and lastly to discuss 
the purpose for which the building was constructed. 

J. D. Le Roy, who visited Sparta in 1754, gives a view of a round 
building on the bank of the Eurotas which he calls the Dromos. Although 
plan and his text, place the Dromos on the hill to north-east of the 
theatre, it appears probable that the building which he sketched was in 
reality the round building on tlie Artemisium site! 

Leake, who was here in March 1805, describes it in the following 
terms :— 

‘There is another monument, apparently of the same date as the walls 
and aqueduct, on the slope towards the Eurotas. This is a circus, the 
smallest perhaps in existence, being only twenty-three yards in diameter 
within, But when Sparta was reduced to the hill which is now surrounded 
with the Roman wall, this circus may have been quite large enough for the 
diminished population, The wall of the circus 18 sixteen feet thick, and 
was supported by large buttresses on the outside, at small distances from 
one another, a construction which seems to have been intended for a con- 
siderable height of wall, as well as for a great weight within, though nota 
vestige of seats is now to be seen. The entrance to the circus was on the 
side towards the river. Below the circus are some remains of a bridge over 
the Eurotas/* И is marked on his sketch-plan of the site (Fl. IL.) аз 
‘Circular building 103 in diam" within the buttresses.’ 

i Le Roy, Ler Ruines der phu banx. Monummti de la Greve, Tl. PL XIV and p 33. ‘Le 


Diromos etait une espèce de stade o8 les jeunes Spartiates ecxerooient й la course : il est extréme- 
ment mine. Оп voit à l'un dès côtés qui regardait l'Eurotas, un grand nombre de piédestaux 
couverts d'inscriptions, qui nous instruisent particuli&rement ides noms de ceux qui avolent remporte 
les prix dices jeux, Je ne donne pas ces inscriptions ; elles ont ete copices par M. Fuarmont.. . 
mnis j'ai représenté dans la Vue du Dromos; Planche xiv, la forme d'un de ces piédestaux.' In 
Fourmont's notes there is no trace of any such building or inscriptions ; yet he must have mentioned 
them if they had been visible on the Acropolis, Nor is it likely that remains so extensive had been 
laid bare after his visit in 1738 amd had vanished before Lenke's in. 1805. On the other hand 
Fourmont confined his attention almost entirely to the Roman fortress and did not explore the 
ground near the river. Le Roy did so with a view to his map, and cannot have overlooked the 
Artemisium site. ‘The inscribed pedestals which be saw on the side towards the river recall the five 
moulded bases found on that side of the arena if 1906. I cannot account for ihe position given to 
the ' Dromos* on his map, but it із 56 inaccurate and so full of speculative identihcations based og 
l'ausanins, that its evidence is open to question. 
i Leake, Trace dm fae Morea, lp. 151. 


x 
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About the same time Gell saw it:— 

‘In the little plain between the city and the Eurotas are the remains 
of a very small amphitheatre, constructed in Roman times, when the pride 
of Sparta had long been humbled. The whole is the most wretched 
attempt at a public building that I recollect ever to have seen іп 
Greece.’ ' 

In 1829 the architects of the French Expedition to the Morea made a 
plan (reproduced in Fig, 2 below) and section of this ‘Amphitheatre qui 
vraisemblablement fut construit à l'Époque du Bas-Empire.’ They placed 
the Dromos on the bank to the north of it, where their map shows portions 
of two parallel lines of wall enclosing an area not unlike a stadium: “СС; 
Restes de constructions de différentes époques: toutes celles qui sont. du 
cóté du fleuve sont les plus anciennes: celles qui lui sont opposées sont du 
moyen age, à l'exception de la partie teinte plus en noir, qui se compose de 
fortes assises antiques. L'espace compris entre ces anciens débris devait 
être le Dromos: la disposition du terrain formant encaissement parait fort 
convenable pour son usage, et c'est sans doute à cause de l'habitude que 
l'on avait de célébrer des jeux en cet endroit, qu'on a construit aupres, sous 
le Bas-Empire, un amphithéatre,’ etc" The idea that the Dromos or train- 
ing-ground of the Spartan youth must be sought in this pleasant spot, 
rap! Eópweráo Aoerpp, can he traced back to Theocritus, and had been 
strong in the minds of the carly travellers? The French scholars adopted 
and developed it. Recent topographers are inclined to place the Dromos 
and the Platanistasin the south-west quarter of the city. 

The next allusion is in Mure's Journal (ii. p. 236), written in 1838. 

‘There is a paltry little amphitheatre, of very wretched masonry, but 
tolerably well preserved, in a hollow not far from the river, and in its 
neighbourhood a ravine of a form which indicates the site of the stadium,’ 

Curtius (Peloponnesos, n, page 222) describes *die ansehnliche Ruine 
cines kreisrunden Gebäudes, aus Backstein erbaut. Die àáussere Ringmauer 
und besonders die aufsteigenden Stützmauern der Sitzstufen sind gut 

i Gell, Narrative gf a Journey ini (he Aforea, p. 333. - 

* ExAG de а Мег, aarchiteciure ii. Pla 46 und 48, Figs. 1 and 2, p. 65; B. de Saint 
Vincent, Malate, p. 420; Boblaye, Aechercher Géographiguer, p. Bo. Aldenhoven's. Jtiméraire de 
l Artique it du Péloponnie, a guide-booak. published at Athens in 1841, reproduced the French plan 
of Sparta with the explanatory text, p. 328. 

® Theoctitua pictured the Dromos as lying among fowery meadows beside the Eurotas 
(xviii, 23 and 39) Cf. Chateaubriand, finéraire de Parír à. férusalem (nouvelle édition, Garnier], 
p. 103 ; Gell, Jrinerary of the AMerea, p. 232; louqueville, Feyags de la Greece, v. p. 532. 
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erhalten ; der innere Durchmesser betragt ungefihr hundert Fuss, die 
Dicke des Gemüuers mitgerechnet, gegen hundert und achtzig. Es 
scheint сш für musikalische und andere Aufführungen bestimmtes 
Amphitheater des rómischen Sparta gewesen zu sein. 

He goes on to speak of a valley to the west, opening in the form of a 
horse-shoe, and enclosed by artificial banks of earth, running north and 
south parallel to the river, with walls partly ancient and partly mediaeval, 
Its length was about a stadium ; it is difficult not to connect this with the 
ravine which Mure compares with a stadium, but it must be remembered 
that that lies to the south of the round building, while the horse-shoe 
opening described by Curtius seems to be the region marked on the map 
as Tagari's garden, Тһе two are clearly distinguished in Vischer's 
Erinnerungen ни. Eindrücke aus Griechenlamd, p. 378. Не travelled in 
1853, and had Curtius’ description before him. ‘Ich habe südlich von 
dem Odeon, über der Eurotasniederung einen solchen stadiumartigen 
Einschnitt, der sich von der West nach Ost gegen den Fluss öffnet, bemerkt 
und hingegen nordwestlich über dem Odeon eine halbkreisfórmige, ganz 
дег Сауға eines Theaters ühnliche Vertiefung am Hiigelrand, nach 
Nordosten geofinet, so dass man daraus den Blick auf den Eurotas und den 
obern Theil des Dromos hat’ The former is Mure’s ravine (General Plan, 
W. 0.16.) The latter is what Boblaye calls ‘excavation terminée par 
un hémicycle, and Curtius ‘ein Thal in Hufeisenform '; its contour ts 
approximately given by the course of the mill-stream (General Plan, O. 15). 
Nothing can be seen to-day that would justify our giving the name of 
Stadium to either of these natural hollows. Both Vischer and Bursian, who 
followed him in 1854, are silent about the * künstlich gestützten Erdwállen ' 
mentioned by Curtius, Did Curtius himself see them? His description 
reads like a mere paraphrase of the French account, a remark about 'the 
well-preserved south-west angle’ of the supposed Stadium being the only 
touch that suggests personal observation. In any case he as well as the 
French architects say that the fragments of wall on the west were, for the 
mast part, mediaeval work on ancient foundations—slender evidence for a 
Stadium. The definitely ancient wall seen nearer the river was probably a 
part of the city wall, which was rediscovered here in 1906, Thus there is 

1 In 1834 Ross and Jochmus were able to trace the line of the enceinte along the Eurotus. 
Rosa told Welcker (Figvdurd, ii. 113) that the supposed Amphitheatre or Odeum lay close to the 


city wall —as it does. 


х 2 
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по good evidence for the Stadium which is marked in Kiepert's plan of 
Sparta, and described in Smith's JDretionary of Geography as lying to the 
north of the Odeum. 

Whatever the real nature of these mediaeval remains on ancient 
foundations, they seem to have been destroyed or covered up when the 
channel of the mill-stream, first mentioned by Vischer (p. 377) in 1853, 
was excavated to bring water from the upper Eurotas to Matallas 
corn-mill near Psychiko, It follows the margin of the higher ground. 
keeping close to the low-lying meadows which in summer are irrigated 
from it. As it was driven right through the Artemisium, the constructors 
can hardly have failed to meet with inscriptions, but it was not in 
their interest to call attention to the buildings which they were destroying. 

We owe to Vischer another interesting observation. Whereas 
plans and descriptions placed the Odeum at some distance from the 
Eurotas, he found it close to the bank and could only suppose that 
the river had altered its course. The French map makes the distance 
rather more than 200 metres, while Leake's sketch, older by twenty- 
five years, makes it twice as much, and Le Roy's view gives the 
impression of a similar interval. Nowadays the main channel is only 
go metres away, and in winter the flood washes the base of the steep 
bank. The French map shows the whole of the ground up to the main 
channel as under cultivation, and it is clear that at that time not only the 
main channel but the winter-bed of the river made a great bend to the 
east before reaching the neighbourhood of the Artemisium. 

Bursian, who visited Sparta in 1854, would interpret the building 
as an Odeum belonging to the Temple of Dionysus in the Marshes.’ 
After this it seems to have vanished from sight "The walls remaining 
above the surface must have been quarried away, and the ground levelled 
and planted, about the middle of the last century. When our work began 
no wall was visible, except in the river-bank. The field was dotted with 
well-grown olives and mulberry-trees, and only a hollow marked the position 


1 Geogr. ғ. Griechenland, її. 126. For the date of his visit, see Arc. 2l zeiser, xil. p. 477. 
He identifies Strabo's Aumiwaw fephe dy Alurmis (see note an p. 304) with Ihe Aiarbirms on ar near the 
hill KeAdrg mentioned by Polemon (ap. Athen. xiii, $74 d). On the other hand Tozer (Selections 
from Strabo, p. 212) thinks that Strabo referred to the Dionysion dr Alarmi al Athens, 

1 W, G. Clark describes the remains of a circus, and marks it on his plan (PL 4) at the soath- 
east angle of the Acropolis. He mistook the area enclosed by the *Stoa" and fortification walls 
for port of an elliptieal circus. ( Pe/oponmernr, p 163). So alto Guide-[aoanne, Gre (ed. 1891), 
iL p. 252. 
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ofthe arena. À comparison of Fig. 2 with Pl. VILI, r. will show how much 
of the outer wall had been eaten away by the river since the visit of the 
French expedition. The Eurotas, a feeble enough stream in summer, is 
liable in winter to violent floods, which fill its broad gravelly bed from bank 
to bank. At such times the positions of the main channel and of the sub- 
sidiary arms are frequently altered. Our first care, therefore, was to protect 
the bank adjoining the Artemisium from further erosion by the construction 
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Ето. 2—THe THEATRE AS SEEN TY THE FRENCH EXPEDITION. 
(The Temple, which does nit appear in the French plan, bas been inserted.) 


of à wall, and a second piece of engineering, the cutting of a new channel 
for the mill-stream, had to be undertaken before the excavation could 
proceed. 

It was not until May 3oth that the new channel was brought into use 
and the old one run dry. The next nine days were devoted to ascertaining 
the outline of the Roman building, and its internal plan was so far 
recovered as to confirm some of the details given in the plan of the French 
Expedition (Fig. 2, compared with Plate VILI, 1.). 
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The French surveyors saw nothing of the Temple; they show a gap, 
but evidently thought that the building had been a complete amphitheatre. 
Their accuracy is illustrated by the fact that they show the radial walls on 
either side of this gap, as breaking off just where the platform of concrete 
really comes to an end, although they were not aware of its form. The 
only part of the platform, as distinct from the radial walls, which they 
saw, was on the north-east: it projected into the river-bed and has been 
almost entirely destroyed since. Their plan shows a buttress of masonry 
thrown out towards the north, where the erosive action of the river was 
most to be feared, its ragged edge indicating that the work of destruction 
had begun. 

The Temple (17 m, x 760 m.) is considerably older than the adjoining 
theatre, although it stands at the same level Its substructures, which 
descend to the archaic stratum 2 m. below, are of rough Hellenic masonry 
without mortar, while the main structure is of large ashlar blocks, A 
drafted block in the substructure of the north wall shows that it was in 
part built with old materials. Remains of Hellenic buildings, found at a 
lower level in trenches A and B, probably mark the site of an older 
temple, which will be discussed in the following section. It is sufficient to 
say here that most of the objects found in association with these older 
walls, belong to the archaic period and are found in, and below, a bed of 
sand and gravel which may have been deposited by floods. Whether the 
precinct became untenable and was for a time deserted, we cannot yet say. 
The paucity of votive offerings of the fourth and third centuries has heen 
observed at other sanctuaries and may be due to other than local 
conditions. When the later Temple was built, the ground-level seems to 
have been raised by more than 1-50 m., a vast amount of coarse gravel 
being brought from the adjoining river-bed to form a dry terrace for it. 
Probably when this was done the city wall, which bends outwards so as to 
include the Artemisium, had already been built and formed an effectual 
breakwater between the femeénos and. the river, The Temple faced east, as 
appears from the greater thickness of its east wall, which no doubt 
supported columns. Not a fragment of these or of other architectural 
members has been found: they must have shared the fate of the marble 
facings and seats of the adjoining theatre. Future excavations may 
determine at what period the Temple was built. It is certainly Hellenic, 
not Koman. 
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About the year 200 A.D.an addition was made to the sanctuary for 
which itis hard to find a parallel. An annexe in the form of a theatre, 
34m. in diameter, was built round the east front of the Temple, which 
supplied the place of a proscenium, enclosing a circular orchestra or arena 
22m. in diameter, Its construction does not warrant the contemptuous 
descriptions of Gell and Mure, who saw only the brick walls that sup- 
ported the vanished marble seats. The auditorium rests on a platform 
of concrete, sunk to a depth which varies from 159m. to 280m. or 
more, through the gravel terrace of the later Temple to the archaic 
stratum below. Three feet from the temple wall the concrete platform 
stops: part of a line of slabs, fixed to mark the point to which it might 
be brought, is still in position at either side of the Temple. Had the 
outer face of the concrete been carried round so as to complete the circle, it 
would have terminated at the angles of the back wall of the Temple, 
just as the inner face stops at the front angles, and this no doubt was 
the original intention and governed the diameter of the platform, which is 
so hearly equal to the length of the temple. But a segment of the 
circle was cut off, giving to the whole the shape of a horse-shoe. 

On this platform rose a small theatre of a type common in the Roman 
Empire: the substructure supporting the seats consisted of radial walls, at 
the outer extremity of which a vaulted corridor ran round the building, 
supported by piers and arches forming a continuous arcade outside, Such 
theatres seem to have been built either for winter performances and 
concerts, in which case they were covered, or for musical performances of 
a kind for which the large theatres were not fitted? The building before 
us differs from the normal type in that the auditorium encloses all but a 
small segment of the orchestra circle. In an ordinary theatre the extent 
of the auditorium to right and left of the stage is limited by the necessity 
for the spectators to see the stage , in the present case the fact that the 
seats were carried so far round shows that the centre of interest was not 
the front of the temple, here corresponding to the stage, but the centre of 
the orchestra—a point of some importance for determining the nature of 
the performances for which the theatre was built. Probably an altar stood 

! This type of theatre with radial supparting-walls and ower arcade i& found a& [ar cast ша 
Bostra (Durm, Aau£unu der Eirutber w. Amer, Fig. 739) and as far west as Saguntum [Ue La 
Barde, Ferage de l'Esfagsr, ii, PL. 103 |. There were several such theatres in Crete, ff we may 


trust Helli's dmwings (Falkener, Theatres... fe Cree from a. MS. History ef Candia һу Опет 
Belli in 1386)—2t Hierapetra, Chersonesus and Gortyna. 
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in the centre of the orchestra, the size of which may have been determined 
by the distance of the altar from the temple ; but until the orchestra has 
been cleared it is useless to speculate. Nor is it profitable to discuss the 
details of the plan. Of the two entrances shown on the French plan 
(Fiz, 2 above) one, that on the south, has been cleared. The distances 
and dimensions of the piers are somewhat irregular, but this may ta some 
extent have been equalised by the facing, which was probably of large 
ashlar blocks, like one which was found near the south-east front and is 
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shown on the pian. The piers (Fig. 3) have bonding-courses of oblong 
bricks with the usual diagonal scorings, measuring about ‘47 x *30 m. 

A small part of the orchestra, east and north-east of the temple-front, 
was cleared with interesting results. [Immediately before the temple were 
remains of a pavement, one slab of which was a well-preserved inscribed 
stele (No. 40-2482, p. 376 below). Further to the north, along the margin of 
the orchestra, five moulded bases which had supported inscriptions or 
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statues were found гп эми. Some figurines of two diferent types, repre- 
senting Artemis the Huntress, found at the south-east angle of the temple, 
complete the list of objects posterior to the building. For fuller information 
as to the nature of the festivals for which the theatre was built, we must 
turn to the far more numerous finds made in the concrete of the supporting 
platform." These include the very important series of inscriptions relating 
to victories won by teams of boys in the competitions called zeña, pan and 
na@@npatépior, which are discussed by Mr. Tillyard in $ 9. They had been 
used as material, the smaller slabs whole, the larger broken up, at an early 
stage in the work. 

Those found last season came from the side nearest the river; it 





Fic. 4.—To Rice, rae sew KüTAINING-WALL. ТО LEFT, THE TART OF THE 
ROMAN SunsTRUCTURK WHERE MOST OF THE INSCRIPTIONS WEEE FOUND. 


remains to be seen whether they occur elsewhere in the substructure. The 
latest may be referred to the reign of Commodus. Consequently the 
theatre is not likely to have been built until at least a generation later, for 
monuments recording victories would not have been broken up wholesale 
while the persons who had erected them were alive. This brings us to the 
reign of Caracalla. It would appear indeed that there was some selection. 


| I have not taken account of a quantity of figurines and some vases foumi early. in the excava- 
tion upon the level top of the Roman platform near the river-bank, The reports which 1 received 
suggest that 1hey had been stored in 2 vault beneath the seats but above the platform, between the 
radial walls, and are therefore posterior to the building 1 brat it ia possible that they had been barted 
or walled up in the course of the construction. 
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Among the s/elar found last year the majority refer to victories won by 
teams of small boys (uuiyió8ouérav) and only one (No, 15) records a 
contest of efpeves. More significant still, only one names the event which 
ranked highest of all and was peculiar to this sanctuary, the scourging at 
the altar, Yet we know that victories in it were commemorated by 
inscriptions and statues! Until the whole of the evidence is before us it 
is rash to draw inferences, but it certainly appears that the inscriptions 
which were broken up were mostly such as related to minor contests. 
Space would be provided in the new building for exhibiting more 
important monuments; some of them,as we have seen, stood about the 
margin of the orchestra. When the theatre was stripped of its marble seats 
and ashlar facing, the monuments preserved in it would be carried off. 
We may account in this way for the dedications to Orthia that have been 
found on other parts of the site. 

The inscription which forms so important an exception (No. 20, 2163, 
р. 368 below) is engraved on two fragments of red marble, found. on. April 
23 with fourteen other inscribed stones, in a specially productive part of the 
substructure. The victor's name is lost. Then we have «acer ei (1)[arpor |- 
ónov AeEi[udy]ov ыкасах тор тй]< картерас ау ва] "Орбеа. Тһе 
lower part is missing and we cannot say whether there was a prize-sickle 
or other emblem—we should expect a crown That this kapreplas ayer, 
Contest of Endurance was the scourging at the altar, appears from a 
passage in the Life of Apollonius af Tyana. Apollonius, who has recently 
been at Sparta, is questioned about the scourging, and gives the official 
explanation which he heard there: that the image of Artemis came from 
Scythia and had always required human victims: that an oracle said 

! Bagaorimm, C./G. 13646; Le Bas-Fouran 1758; SAAC, 252 Statues, Lucian, 
Anarharris 38. 

7 Ross saw the inscription commemorating the virtues of Heracleia daughter of Tisamenus, 
which was originally set ир in the Artemisium, extracted from à mediaeval building hetween 
new Sparta and the Thieutre in 1841 (eren £o. Peiopouner, p. 21). Of the dedications by boy-victors 
known. before our excavations, a anid 5 (p. 355 below] were found at Magonla about 1855, c in the 
pavement of a church, d buailt into a bouse ih the town in 1872, while / was copied as early as 
t437 by Cyriac of Ancona, 

! Statius, Zeb iv. 233 0f aboy who died af the altar, camanio comtenia еті funere. mater 
Themistius, Orar. xxi. p. 2508, uwrryaw әй) т) бүуйрығда кеі 4 ттғфимоз. 

è Aristotle, EtA. Mag. ii 6. 34 9 8 картеріп тері Айтаз" 8 yàp waprepü аці фжошіғын tàs 
Атай, «тат картерініз dorir, СГ ЖҰЛА, Ли. vil J. ¢ Plito, Leper i 633 Б, describes: ihe 
kayreplirei by which the system of Lycurgus developed the power of endurance, According to 


Athenaeus, $34 Û, Alcibiades when ut Sparta outdid the Spartans in their own virtues, kaprepía and 
Apel ein. 
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‘Wet the altar with blood of men, coducadperos 5% oi Дакебацибрин 
тӛ ётараітуто» тє босѓаѕ ёті тор тў карте plas dy va feovew, 
аф $e doriw руте Фтовуокеи» xal фтархес@ае тй @>ф той chav aliparos, 
‘but the Spartans evaded the necessity of the sacrifice and hit upon the 
Contest of Endurance, by which they are able without loss of life to 
make oblation to the goddess of their blood" The accuracy with which 
Philostratus uses what now appears to have been the official name, lends 
weight to another statement. Apollonius is asked what view the Greeks 
at large take of the scourgings. ‘They assemble, is the answer, ‘just as 
they do at the Hyacinthia and Gymnopaediae, to look on with enjoyment 
and eager interest.* A contemporary of Philostratus, Tertullian, is equally 
definite: "the festival which in our day ranks highest at Sparta, the 
Diamastigosis—that is, the Scourging—is notorious'* Both testimonies 
were written in the age of Severus, and illustrate the degree of public 
interest excited by this festival about the time at which we suppose the 
theatre in the Artemisium to have been built. 

The official explanation, given by Pausanias and others, as well 
as by Philostratus, which treated the scourging as a substitute for human 
sacrifice, was invented in comparatively late times to justify the cruel 
rite’ In its origin perhaps a ceremony of purification, in Hellenic 
times it had developed into a rough game. Its most odious feature, 
the passive endurance of successive scourgings inflicted by way of public 
examination, appears first after the artificial revival of the old Spartan 
discipline. There is no hint of the religious motive in the first accounts, 

? Philostrata, Fite Apel, vic 20, Cicero, Тиш. ii. 14, llat, Zycurzns, 18, Lucian, awazh, 38, 
und others say that deaths were not infrequent; but this was due to the pertinacity of the 
competitor, The point of wire drolrqewer is that even where no death occurred, the claima of the 
goddess were satisfied. 

t Philost, Li, evriüsie Dowep ds và "Takiriha kal vài Tuproraiîlas Бжатбреуе фин fiu те каї 
іш key. Fe names the two chief festivals of Sparta, celebrated respectively at Amyelae and in 
the Agora. Of the former Theodoret, TAsrupeutica vill. p. 908, фор» peyar xal Squetoriay, 
of the latter Pausanias ii. 11. 7. dopri] Bà ef tix ÉAAx xal ai *vgremmiBim. BÀ тит Алкоа 
airh 

% Tertullian, 4 warfyrar, 4. 'Nam quae hodis apud Lacedaemonas aolennitas maxima esi, 
Aiquerréyeois, ‘d est Flagellatio, non lutet; in guo macro ante arm nobiles quique adulescentes 
llagellis nffliguntur astantibus parentibus et propinquis et ur) persevereni idhortantibus. Cf. the 


peroration ûf his Apia, go, and dul satiener i 18, both written about the same time as Ad 
martyrar, probally 197 A.D. 

b T must reserve for o future paper a discussion of the origin and development of the custom. 
See Fraser, Мипимігі Їй. р. 341-4, Anton Thomsen in Archiv far Neligtonrwissenwchafi ix, 
pp. 397-416, und Martin Nilsson, Griechische Ferte, pp. 190-196, The passages relating to it were 
collected by Tricher in a dissertation now out of print, Quaestiener ZLacenicae, Góttingen, 1866, 
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those of Cicero and Seneca. Lucian makes Solon defend it as a part 
of the system of education devised by Lycurgus the prime object 
of which was efficiency in war; the defenders of Sparta, xaptepiewtaror 
каї тартдс бегей креіттоғее, might be taken by the enemy, tortured 
and scourged, but would never reveal their country's secrets! Тһе 
dynes Tow Avkovpyerar, who in one case known to us had himself 
won à victory at the altar may have held up ideals of this kind before 
the candidates in training Гог the xaprepías dw», but his expositions 
must have sounded hollow in days when Sparta had no army and 
engaged in no wars. For a moment, indeed, about 214, a breath of 
real life blew through Dromos and Platanistas and precinct of Orthia, 
when Caracalla raised two local regiments for the war in the East, 
naming them Aóyos Xaxawixog and Ayo Ilavaárgs? The appeal 
to ancient memories was well devised; a Adyos [litavarys, such as 
had covered itself with glory at Plataea, was again to meet the Persians 
in the field. They went as volunteers, so that Sparta, avifas foederata 
and exempt from military а could boast of her alliance with 
Rome: rye evrvyertatyy cuppayiary tHe ката Uepemy, says a monument 
raised to one of them who never returned. It was, then, in a generation 
which had felt or was soon to feel the thrill of participation in war against 
the ancient enemy of Hellas, that the theatre was reared besides the 
Eurotas, 

It was a belated repetition of the process by which at Athens, Eretria 
and many other places, an ancient dancing-ground near a temple of Diony- 
sus had grown into a permanenttheatre. There, however, ample space was 
left about the temple and the great altar; the orchestra was pushed back, 
and a minor altar served as rallying-point for the chorus. But at Sparta 
the altar of Orthia, sanctified by the blood of so many generations, seems 
to have been all in all. The temple might be enclosed and almost swal- 
lowed up by the new horse-shoe building, but it was essential that the 
annual rites should be performed about the ancient altar. Those rites, as 


| Lucian, Amach. 35 ad fin. 

2 CLG. 13644. 

3 Herodian, iv, &. 3, describes how Caracalla formed a. Macedonian phalanx on the ancient 
model, kwé ve Xwdprus garartudjdusros rearínt Auxaricbs «al Thrravdrge Aóxos кале. Compare 
Wolters’ discussion of inscriptions found at Sparta which mention the Persian campaign, Aten, Mitt. 


ххуій. рр, 291 #, He shows from a relie! on a tombstone that their equipment, like that of the 
Macedonians, was on the ancient model, 
t CLG L 1495 and Wolters, p. 295. 
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the inscriptions show, included numerous choral and musical contests 
between teams of boys strictly graduated according to years, and retaining 
the archaic nomenclature: and overshadowing these, that terrible final 
examination, which in Roman Sparta was the goal and crown of the whole 
training, the Contest of Endurance or, as Philostratus also calls it, the 
Custom of the Whips. In the fourth century it was known by the latter 
name. Libanius in a curiously self-righteous account of his student days at 
Athens, about 335-349 A-D, says that he saw Corinth, not through having 
to attend the law-courts like his less orderly companions, but ‘once on my 
way to a Laconian festival, the Whips, and once when about to be initiated 
at Argos! Later allusions show that the festival was maintained far into 
the second half of the century? From fragments of Byzantine walls, 
marked on Plate VHT, and some Christian interments—in two of them 
there were base silver ear-rings and other jewellery—it appears that a 
church afterwards stood upon the site. 
R. C. BOsANQUET. 
1 Libanius, Orar,i.33 (p. 18 Reiske) The mysieries meant are those of Lerna—el. (rat. 


xiv, 7 (p. 427 E) —which then rankesl almost with the Eleusinian. 
È Gregory Nazinnzen, Ora, iv. р. 109, ші xxxix, Г. 679 1 "Пеш їз, Ora. zx 240 А. 
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$ 6—REMAINS OF THE ARCHAIC GREEK PERIOD. 
(PLATES VIIT, 13, z, XI, XII.) 


THE archaic remains, which the trial trenches have revealed ata level 
beneath the Roman building and temple described above, present in one 
respect a striking contrast. Except inscriptions, the later buiidings have 
not yielded many small objects: their importance lies in their architectural 
arrangement and purpose. [n the archaic stratum on the other hand, 
although some architectural fragments have already been found, and more 
are expected, the chief interest centres in the wonderful wealth of small 
objects, doubtless votive offerings, and the light they throw on the early 
stages of art in Sparta. Before our work this year, this deposit was 
accessible only from the side of the river, where erosion has produced a 
section of all the strata from the present surface down to virgin soil. This 
face, shewn in Fig. 1, p. 319, in its original condition before excavation, we 
have protected with a wall, to guard the site from the destructive effect of 
the floods to which the Eurotas is liable, the lowest remains being hardly 
higher than the level of the bed of the river. Work was begun at this 
naturally exposed face, where the lead figurines now in the Sparta 
Museum were found, which gave the first clue to the site, and the number 
of archaic objects unearthed in the first few hours immediately revealed its 
extraordinary richness, 

The archaic deposit extends all along Trench A (Pl. VIII, 2), under the 
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temple itself, beyond which it almost immediately fails, and in lessening 
richness as far as the femenos-wall, thus covering an area of some 
2,500 square metres. 

Directly above it rest the foundations of the Roman arena and its 
associated temple, except just inside the femenos-wall, at the point where 
this is cut by the new water-channel. Here it was immediately succeeded 
by remains of buildings, probably a house, belonging to later Greek times, 
built close against the inner side of the wall. The inner face of this part 





FiG. r—IxNER FAck or TewEgNOS-WALL. 


of the femenos-wall, freed from the later Greek wall, is shewn in Fig. n 
In the places where there are no Roman foundations, the archaic stratum 
is separated from the surface umus by a thick layer of shingle. Its limit 
on the landward side is formed by the femenos-wall, where the earth 
changes from soft mud to tightly packed gravel, This, and the fact that 
no archaic objects were found outside it, shew that the wall goes back to 
this early date. 

Before the full excavation of the site it would be premature to examine 
very fully the history of the sanctuary, The absence of later Greek remains 
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and the name of the site, Lina, indicate that it was at that time a marsh, 
probably liable to be flooded by the river ; and the layer of shingle must 
have been brought by the Romans to make a firm foundation for their 
arena, and to raise its level well above that of the river. Pl. VIII, 2. which 
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Fia. z—lvomgy FiüukES OF ANIMALS, [SCALE iit] 


shews the section disclosed on the north side of Trench A, gives the 
disposition of the strata, with the archaic shewing below the Roman. 

This archaic deposit, hitherto spoken of as single, was found to 
consist of two clearly separable strata as shewn in the sectional drawing, 
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with a marked difference of earth. The lower contained pottery of the 
Geometric period, but all so much broken that no complete vases have yet 
been recovered. Many bronze fíbw/ae and pins were also found and a 
series of couchant animals in ivory. This ‘Geometric’ stratum Was never 
more than *50 m, thick, and terminates abruptly both above and below. 

Six examples of the ivory figures of animals out of the dozen or so 
that were found, are shewn in Fig. 2. They rest on oblong bases, some- 
times decorated below with zigzag lines or incised drawings of birds 
Fig. 2, & 4). Sheep are commonest, but other animals occur, and the 
figure shews a Sphinx (), a lion (c), a dog (), and a calf (e) They are 
all small, the bases varying from '03 to 06 m. in length. The style shews 
a good deal of realism, within the narrow limits of one motive. A unique 
example shews a beast of prey seizing an animal by the back. 

The fibulae are all of the type formed of flat coils of bronze wire, with 
the pin behind them. Some examples have two coils only (‘spectacle 
fibulae "), whilst others have four or six, with a small circular plate in the 
centre. Similar f#éw/ae were found at Olympia,‘ and the specimens with two 
and four coils are indistinguishable from those from Halstatt* 

The pins were of a type found at the Argive Heracum, with the head 
formed of a series of bead-shaped hulbs.? 

Two bronze animals were found, a horse and a bird, standing on bases 
formed of a frame of zigzag wire. These are characteristically Geometric, 
and occurred at Olympia and the Argive Heracum.* Some scarabs of 
glass-paste were found, which await further study, 

Above this * Geometric ' deposit is the main archaic stratum, the rich- 
ness of which is the most remarkable feature of the site, The soft fine 
earth of which it consists is everywhere full of small objects, of which 
Corinthian pottery, lead figurines, terracotta masks, bronze objects, and 
ivories are the most important. Pavements and roof-tiles were also found, 
and both the trial trenches A and B are crossed by walls, which, as they 
run in the same direction, probably belong to the same building (see Plan, 


| Olympia, iv. Pl, XXL, 359-361. 

2 Кібремау, Early Agr in (reece, 1, p. 573, Figs. 126, 127. 

5 dryive Herarum, i Pls, LXXVIIL, LXXIX. Nos. 95, 195, Abo Agina, Heiligtum der 
Aphara, Pl, 114, 44- 

4 For horses see Olympia, iv. ll. XIV, and rgree Aeracum, ii. l'ls. LXXI., LXXIV. For 
birda Ompa, iv, PL ХИ. No. s0. A horse from the Temple in Aegina is published in 
Aegina, Heiliginm der Aphaia, p. 391, Fi 113, 2. 


Y 
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PL VIIL 1) The lower courses of the wall in trench A are imbedded in 
the * Geometric ' stratum, and above them the stones become much larger 
and finer, and evidently as much intended to be seen, as those below to be 
concealed. The wall therefore belongs to a building set up some time 
during the period to which the objects in the upper stratum belong. 
Corinthian sherdswwere found both above and below the pavement in trench 
B, which is therefore possibly slightly later. Theroof-tiles, mostly from trench 
B, are semicylindrical, and covered with a red or black glaze, One is 
from the eaves, and closed at the end, where it is painted with a pattern of 
semicircles. A piece of painted terracotta architecture ornament was also 
found. All these objects are probably remains of a temple erected in the 
seventh century, in which the great mass of objects found in this stratum 
were offered as votives. The campaign of 1907 will be mainly devoted to 
the full excavation of this building, 


The Lead Figurines. 


These were found in very great numbers, and the total already recovered 
from this small area may be estimated as at least ten thousand. They are 
characteristic of the district, and have been found at other Laconian sites. 
Thus the Sparta Museum contains specimens from the Amyclacum and the 
Menelaum, às well as those from the Artemisium itself, which furnished the 
first clue to the discovery of the site. — These earlier finds have been 
described, with a tabular list, by Mr. Wace, in the Catalogue of the Sparta 
Museum and Fig. 3 gives the more important types that have been found 
this year. 


These are :-— 


(ır) Wreaths or crowns, By far the commonest type, of which at least 
as many as all the rest put together, have been (оппа. 5, М. С. Fig. 79, 
No. 552, and Fig. 81. 

(2) Figures of warriors in profile, with circular shields, which are 
sometimes decorated with heraldic devices, Fig. 3/ and .5. M. С. 52а, 
and Fig. 81. More rarely the warrior is shewn in the act of charging. 

(3) Feinale hgures, 


V Sparfa Miseni Cafalseue, p. 228. 
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(4) Goddesses, generally a winged Artemis type (Fig 3a, and 5. AM. C. 
252,679) Athena with spear, helm, and snake-fringed 26515 15 shewn in 
Fig 3c; and 4 isa unique figure on a plaque holding two birds. 

fs) Horse (Fig. 34), cocks (Fig. 3e), and other animals. S5. M. С. 
Fig. 79, No. 552a. 

(9) Oblong grilles. S. M. C Fig. 31, No. 552. The meaning of 
these is quite obscure. Examination shews that Dr. Rouse’s suggestion,’ 
that they were used to support figures of animals, is not tenable, probable 
as it seems judging from the illustrations, and from a comparison with the 
openwork bases of the bronze Geometric animals. 

(7) Palm-branches. Fig. 34, and S. AY. С. Fig. 81, No, 552. 

(8) Centaurs. 

(9) Horseman. Fig. åg shews an unusually large example. 

(10) Men playing the flute or lyre. Fig. 37 is a man playing the 
double-flute furnished with a mouthstrap. 

(11) Female type in the archaic running attitude Fig. 3. 

(12) Nude male figures, 

(13) A great variety of less common types, jugs, sprays of flowers 
ornaments, and others. These will no doubt be greatly increased by further 
excavation, 

The figures are all moulded on one side only, and the channel through 
which the metal was poured is very often left. Та е case of the horseman 
in Fig, gr ít is very conspicuous above his head. From their enormous 
numbers they must have been the cheapest kind of votive offering, It 
may be noted that the female dress, consisting always of bodice and 
separate skirt, suits the archaic dating. 


Terracotta Masks. 

Of these some fifteen to twenty were found fairly complete (Pls. XI, 
XII), and there are a great number of fragments, which it will be possible 
partly at all events, to put together, when further excavation has given us 
all the material. They are found only in this stratum, and in all parts of 
the site, though they were especially abundant at the east end of trench A, 


! Rouse, Greeb. Votive Offerings, p. 15, note 8. 
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where an enormous mass of them occurred. They were clearly dedicated 
objects, and were probably suspended from walls, a practice alluded to in 
a fragment of Aristophanes, às in use im the precinct of Dionysus at 
Athens! Many were never anything else than votive offerings, as they 
are too small to have been worn, and the eyes, nose,and mouth are not pierced. 
Others, with open eyes and mouths, and pierced nostrils, may well have 
been worn by the actors in some ritual drama, and then dedicated. The 
holes often found at the edges have probably been used for strings to 
hold them in position on the face. They fall into a series of well marked 
types :— 

(1) Large female masks wearing a diadem. These are generally a 
good deal painted, especially the diadem, which is picked out with vertical 
stripes of red paint. 

(2) Satyric masks, with long, upright, bestial ears, and broad low 
faces, much wrinkled. 

(3) Male masks, whose chief feature is that they have a full beard, 
spreading out from the jaws all round, giving much the appearance of the 
gold death-masks from Mycenae, but no moustache. They illustrate the 
Spartan edict, which imposed on the Spartans, besides obedience to the 
laws, the duty of shaving their moustaches, 

(4) Masks of elderly people with much wrinkled faces (PI. XII, e). 
The wrinkles on the forehead and cheeks are often exaggerated to such à 
point, that realism becomes caricature. 

(s) Masks of the grotesque type shewn іп РІ. ХІ, а. The spirals on 
the cheek and jaws, and possibly the wrinkles in the last type, are 
probably marks of tattooing, and some of the painted examples shew 
marks, which can hardly be anything else. It does not follow that the 
Spartans of the seventh century tattooed their faces. Masks, used for a 
ritual purpose, would be likely to imitate in their decoration such a 
custom long after it had become obsolete in practice. 

The specimen shown in Fig. 4, with its realistic and masterly 
modelling, stands rather apart from the others." | 

The facial type is characterized by strongly marked features 

! Quoted by Ronse, Grech Fotive Offerings, p. 162. 


1 Керее ш тӧк uizraxs cal wpwréxecr voir rdg. — Plut, 2. 550 B. 
1 Far other masks on Pls; XI and XII se Ё 7. 
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prominent chin, and a high well formed nose, which tends to droop at 
the end. 

Two of the terracotta masks found in graves in Samos! resemble 
these very closely. One has incised lines like the wrinkles in type 4 
above, reminding Bochlau of tattooing, and the other has long ears and a 
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FIO. 4.—TERRACOTTA MASK FROM THE ARTEMISIUM. 
broad low face with wide nostrils, like the Satyr masks of our type 2. 
Grotesque terracotta masks, dated to the sixth century, have been found in 
the Punic tombs at Dorutmes, near Carthage. 
! J. Boehlaa, Фиг Лт шта Ataliulem Nekropolen, p. 157 and PL. XIII, тоб. 
© Moore, Carthage of the Phoenicians, p. 30 and Plate facing p. 36. 
| 
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Bronses. 


The commonest bronze objects found are pins, like those found at 
Olympia, Aegina, and the Argive Heracum, with the head formed by a 
large heavy disc! It is the type that, according to Thiersch, is 
characteristic of the sixth century, апа ап example in silver was found, 
like one in the British Museum from near the Argive Heraeum, with 
an inscription of this date? Of the others, the most interesting are pieces 
of sheet-bronze, with an incised pattern imitating plaited strands, that was 
found at Olympia on fragments of shields, and regarded as Argive or 
Corinthian work of the sixth century.’ 


Objects in Ivery and Hone. 


(1) Narrow strips of bone, generally pointed at one end, about *10 tn. 
long by '02 m. wide, decorated on one side with patterns of concentric 
circles and dots in square panels, which are often edged with rows of 
triangles. One bears a figure of a man in the archaic running attitude 
very shallowly carved. These objects, whose use is unknown, were 
found also in the tomb by Matállas' mill mentioned above (.5. M. C. $49, 4) 

(2) A great number of knucklebones, some artificially flattened on the 
two opposite sides. 

(3) Bone objects of the shape and about the size of thimbles, the top 
being a separate piece fitted on like a lid. They look like pieces for some 
game like draughts, an idea which is supported by the number of knuckle- 
bones, the most primitive kind of dice, that were found." 

(4) Pieces of long bones split in halves and pierced with a hole in the 
centre (5. Af. C. 549, 3)- 

(5) Two four-sided ivory seals and a carved disc, possibly a lid, like 
those from the Argive Heraeum." The seals are carved with intaglios of 
birds and beasts and, once, of a face. 


t Olpmpia, iv, Т1. XXV, Мок 481-455. Ледин Heute, i. Pl LXX-LXXIII, Nos. 
® Acgina, Heiligtum der Aphaia, Pl. 114, Now 4t, 43, 50-52, and p. tr 

3 Argi Heracum, ii. Pl, CXXXVIT and Z.G. iv. 508. 

i Olympia, iv. РІ, LXII, Nos. 3009, 3, 1110 and Pl XLII No. 76. 

* (ne was found by Matállzs" mill, 45. M. C. $49, 8, where it is catalogued ûî 3 mouthpiece, 

a тутро Heracum, li. p. 351, PL. CXXXIX, 1-3. 
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(6) Various fine ivories, of which the best is shewn іп Fig. 5¢ It is a 
plaque, which when complete measured “І2 m. by about *095 m., represent- 
ing a man struggling with a lion and gryphon. Fig. 5& represents a small 
nude male figure, and a a tortoise, which was found in trench B, together 
with a turtle and a frog of the same size and material, but less well 
carved.! 


Pottery. 


A great quantity was found all over the deposit. The painted pieces, 
all a good deal broken, belong to the ‘Old Corinthian” style, the second of 
the three classes under which Wilisch arranges Corinthian pottery.* It is 
marked by the yellow ground, the use of purple as a subsidiary colour, and 
representations of animals, rather than of the human figure. The drawing 
is sometimes helped out by incised lines. Both Wilisch and Walters? date 
this style to the middle of the seventh century ВС. As to shapes : the 
amount yet found only permits the statement that the aryballos is 
extremely common. 

Besides this painted ware, which may very well have been imported, 
there were found great numbers of the small vases, specimens of which 
from Angelona have been published by Wace and Hasluck in 5.5.4. xi. 
рр. 83 579. These were of a red clay, and the only decoration was on 
vases of the shape shewn in 4.5.4. xi. p. 85, Fig. 6, No. 4, which often 
have thin bands of white on a black ground. 

Specimens from the Menelaeum are described in the Sparta Museum 
Catalogue No. 553, and they have been found this year at Ње Негобп on 
the river above the Artemisium, and in trial-pits on the Acropolis. 

These different wares were found indiscriminately in all parts of 
the stratim, all the objects in which seem therefore to be confined to one 
period. A close study of this pottery, which will give the best evidence for 
the date of the deposit, must be deferred until all the material has 
been made available. 


| "Three ivory plaques from Sparta carved. with figures, two of a warrior and one of a woman, 
now at Dhimiteana have been published by G. C. Richards, /.47,.5. X11, p. 41, PL XT. 

! Wilisch, Die Althorinfhische Thonindustriz, p. 19. 

0 Walters, Aistery of Ancient Potiery, i. p. 311; Willsch, ag cr. py 11. 
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Inscribed Reliefs. 


Another class of dedication is represented by four specimens. These 
are small plaques of soft stone bearing an animal rather crudely carved 
in low relief. They are discussed on pp. 333 f. For the inscriptions on 
two of them see p. 353. 

A large number of iron spits were found, probably Spartan money. 
Owing to the dampness of the soil they are unfortunately much corroded. 

After a second season it should be possible to date this deposit 
with some accuracy. At present the pottery suggests the seventh, and the 
inscriptions the sixth century B.C, though there is nothing to prevent these 
latter from being somewhat earlier. Nor is the pottery exactly like the 
usual Corinthian ware; it perhaps belongs to a local school continuing 
the earlier Corinthian tradition. The turn of the seventh and sixth 
centuries seems at present the most probable central date, although 
the accumulation of such a mass of objects must have taken some time. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 


LACONIA. 
IL——EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


§ 7—THE CULT OF ORTHIA AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE FINDS. 
(PLATES X, XL, XII.) 


THE resemblance of certain of the ivories to some in the Ephesus 
deposit makes it clear that they came from Asia. Close relations and 
exchange of gifts between Sparta and Lydia are recorded for the sixth 
century, and have been claimed for the seventh, the age of Aleman. Long 
ago Curtius pointed out certain affinities between the Lydian goddess of 
the Lake, Artemis Gygaea, and the Spartan Orthia^ Now that Mr. 
Hogarth has vindicated the Hellenic character of the early worship of 
Artemis at Ephesus, it becomes probable that the great Ionian sanctuary 
may have made its influence felt at Sparta as well as at Koloene. The 
road to Sardis was by Ephesus, and the road to Ephesus by Samos, and 
with Samos too we have links. The legend of the romon found а 
thicket of agnus castus is common to the cult of Hera at Samos and of 
Orthia at Sparta. Again the best parallels for the Spartan masks have 
been found, as Mr. Dawkins has pointed out, in Samian tombs. 

The lead figurines do not throw much light on the cult, since they 
seem to have been made in quantities for use at different shrines ; at 
present, at any rate, it is hard to say with certainty which types refer to 
the worship of Orthia? On the other hand they furnish invaluable 


а Besides the winged goddess, the figure holding two water-hirds (Fig. 3 ^, p. 323 above) may 
bean Artemis Сї, А+тА. 2ай. 1866, ТАЁ А. 


i Areh, Zeii. 1853 pp 150 8 
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evidence of the infiltration of Ionian and other elements into local art. 
We must turn therefore to the limestone carvings and the masks, both so 
far as we know peculiar to this sanctuary. But something must first be 
said of the goddess and her names. 

Pausanias (iii. I6) quotes a story meant to explain these names: 
xaXabci 6€ o0 "ÜpÜlar uürov dXXa kat Avyobécpar Tijv avTyr, 071 ву Вайт 
Avymp cópeUn, ErepieigÜeiea 8 ў Абуос ётой)се тоа dyakpa phar. Тһе 
Awyos ог Арти castus is a shrub with blue or white flowers which grows 
freely in the water-courses of Greece, and was probably more prominent 
than it now is, before the introduction of the oleander. By the Eurotas it 
sometimes attains the dimensions of a tree; the French Expedition 
measured one in the plain of Helos that was 8 m, high and had a 
trunk 20 cm. in diameter. That it was supposed at Sparta to possess 
medical virtues is certain; Asclepius was worshipped there under the name 
o 'Ayeiras because, says Pausanias (ii. t4. 7), his xoanon was made of 
agnus-wood, What those virtues were we may judge from the sections 
devoted to aestus in the medical writers. It was efficacious іп a variety of 
disorders ; the idea that it diminished sexual desire seems to have been of 
secondary importance! 

The association of both Orthia and Asclepius with this tree at Sparta 
may be illustrated by the fact that at Epidaurus Asclepius was sometimes 
called Orthiog and Artemis, Orthia* Whether or no Pausanias was right 
in taking opia = opf as the original meaning, it is probable that when 
these titles were instituted at Epidaurus the epithet had acquired the sense 
of 'Ogfacia, explained as denoting her who raises up or makes sound" ; 
it seems to have had a special reference to child-birth. The evidence 
at Sparta goes to shew that from the first, Orthia was a goddess to 
whom women and: men alike did service. In one aspect she was nearly 
akin to Eilithyia, for whom a precinct was built near the Artemisium by 
command of the Delphic oracle; in another she was identified with the 
Huntress, the goddess of the chase and of war. 


! Dioscorides, (134, Galen, xl. 807, Pliny, xxiv. 59-63, Acllan, Mat, aw. ix. аб. СЇ. 
Nilsson, Gr. Fati, p 47- 

* Cuvvadias, Fonides d'Épidaure, 38, 147, 155. 

? See. Roscher, p. 1212, 1t. Crthia (Набег) Гог a collection of the ancient. explanations. 
Sela. Bef. Pind. Of. Ш. 54 "Орбәтіп ... т) брбебат тӛл *yuraikas cz] eis сытар ёк тт тоет 
ізейер... plo: robs errapéraewr. іп а general sense Scol, ad Flat. Дар. р. 450 ras rhe 
müArtrÍar ArogÜsbews, etc. Hut the reference to women and children is more frequent, 
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The Parthenion of. Alcman, an ode to Artemis Orthia, sung by one of 
several competing choirs, is evidence that in the seventh century she 
claimed the allegiance of Spartan women! From an inscription discovered 
last year, the dedication of a rudely carved horse, it appears that one of her 
titles was: Parthenos (Fig. r). This enables us to claim for the cult of 
Orthia an ancient festival at which cakes in the form of breasts were 
carried in procession and a choir of women sang a hymn in honour of the 
Maiden? We have the echo of such a hymn in the Lysistrata (1202); 
where the Spartan women invoke her with the words aypatep “Apres 
anpoxtéve pore detipo, mapaere aed. Аз "Ayporépa, the Huntress, she was 
also a man's goddess. The huntsman made his prayer at dawn to Apollo 
and Artemis Agrotera before loosing his hounds ; the Spartan king sacri- 
Есебі to her on the battle-field before bidding his pipers sound the charge? 
Since hunting was accounted the best training for war, it is not surprising 
to find the ephebi at Athens as well as at Sparta doing homage to Artemis 
Agrotera^ These two titles belong to the old Homeric conception and do 
not denote different cults. An epigram found at the Artemisium in 
northern Euboea named her Tlap@évos &yporépa* The women in the 
Lysistrata invoke her by both nares. A men’s drinking-song calls her 
ёхафиү#бХор атротераг “Артем, û улмыкор péy Eye «páros? Апа the 
dedications of horse and hound, which I have next to describe, were made, 
if we may judge from a single inscription, by men or boys to the Maiden 
Orthia, 


Limestone Reliefs and Statueties. 


Portions of three horses carved in soft limestone were found in the archaic 
stratum; which Mr. Dawkins has described (p. 381). The most complete 


| Bergk, Poeiae Lyric, ii рр 23-44; Diels, Afermer xxxi, pp. 319-374- 

* Athen. xiv. баба «piBdras mÀuxoürrds Tiru: ÓronaéTiucw: “AwekAsbapor wap ‘Anpan, 
lneler xab Xwwilur dw oy тері 'AXwunror, Tj xÜüumri uacrotdeir erai фйттшыг abroór, yprnaa 
Fabros Мінығат тріп тіл ті” vtl irridens, wepujépsir T' айтай, rur pihAuri čier rh 
тареткершт ийер» бүкфшөк тїй ПарНкау al 2» т% хорф ӛкіЛсіікн. 

) Xen. Cyweg, vi. 135. ell, iw. 2. 20, etc. 

* A procession of Ephebi 4e Sedo in honour of Artemis Agrotern, ЄС. Л.А. її, 471. 

* Lolling, Athen, Mitt. vili. 202. 

* Bergk, Poetae Jyríci lii. 644, fram Ath. 694 c. 

* Several unfinished carvings in the same material were found at the same time, which makes 
it probable that they are all of local workmanship. Of finished figures, besides the one described 
in the text, the best is a crouching goblin with grotesque features at! hunched back. 
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(Fig. 1) bears the dedicatory inscription "Evav/óas rai Па(р) [бро а Ole ee 
FoplBa[1, written dowstrophedon, "The variant FopBlá for FopBela is remarkable ! 
and need not of necessity be a slip, although the omission of a letter in the 
previous word and the feeble writing shew that like the carving it was done 
by an unskilled hand—perhaps a boy's. 5j Myos, says Pausanias, ésoénae 
ró d*aXua ópÜov, One of the images of Artemis Brauronia is described in 
the list of her votive robes as ro dyahpa то ёр@ор ог то бетукох, the upright 
or standing, as distinguished from the older seated figure, ro &&os 7û dpyaior 
or Tê fro Sotheimage in the Limnaeum may have been distinguished 
as the upright, 'Op8ía aor ‘Орда, from the seated image in some rival 
sanctuary. Ву а natural transition ‘Opia would acquire the meaning also 





Fic. t.—LiwEgsTONE RELIEF Or HoksE WITH AKCHAIC [XSCRIFTION, (BCALE £ + 3.) 


оГ "Орбантіп, “еһе who makes upright? she who raises up women from 
child-bed and makes their children straight and strong *; hence the cults 


| An inscription fosml this year suggests Foplla[/mi a5 a. possible reading, cf. pi, 353. 
? CLEA. B. 758 amd Robert, Ardila /Mürchen, pp. 15011. Paus x. 38. & saw at. Amphissa 
"Aígrüs ÉyaAua óplór, sail to have leen brought from Troy, &pxauirspor xel Apydrepor thr ré yrmr. 
3 The title of. Dionysus 'Ogllós at Athens was explained in this way ; Amphictyon learned from 
Dionysos bow to mix wine with water, Bib «al dpfobs yerésBni Tob: ürüpswers olre wirerrart, 
жрітероғ beù Tot depairov wapwroperons (Philochorus ap. Mh. 38c).— But in ite origin the epithet 
was no doubt simply descriptive of an image. 
t Gee the Scholia quoted on p. 332, note 3 above, The punishment of those who incur the 
wrsih of Artemis is described in Callimachus" Hymn to her, 125 
al bt ermine 
f BAyral £eiuraova: Aeyuiles dà quryobaai 
vrivrowrir rT&r ob dw dai rupbr àpÜbr Ariori 
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of Epidaurus. Temples of Artemis were numerous in Laconia, and the 
goddess of this sanctuary was commonly known by her distinctive name, 
Orthia, just as Athena Alea appears on a tile-stamp (8 8. No. 11) simply as 
Alea. 

Mr. Farnell, to whose treatment of the cults of Artemis | am much 
indebted, believes that ‘a singularly wild and barbaric character attached 
to the worship and the idol’ of Orthia; ‘the idea always prevailed that 
this goddess craved human blood’; ‘we cannot find any other ground for 
the connexion between Artemis 'Op@ia or "Op@acia, in Laconia and other 
places, and the Tauric Artemis, than the similarity of the traditional shape 
of their images and the survival of certain cruel rites! But there is little 
or no ground for the assumption that cruel rites formed part of the worship 





Fics. 2 ann 3.—Limesrone KELIEFS, HORSE AND Housm (SCALE Tt: 3.) 


of Orthia or Orthosia at places other than Sparta; and at Sparta the story 
of human sacrifice was invented to explain the flogging, itself a somewhat 
late perversion of the Lycurgan discipline, The antiquity of the idol and 
the fact that the goddess of Tauris was also known as 5j ILapfBévos were 
sufficient to suggest the identification when once, as Robert has shown, 
the influence of Euripides had made such claims fashionable. 

The relief of Epanidas, the most complete of the series, has a square 
hole through it, which shews that these little limestone plaques were 
meant to be affixed to a wall. Another fragment gives the hind part of a 
horse in the same childish style; another (Fig. 2) a horse's head carved 
with knowledge and decision by someone familiar with the artistic 

3 Culis of the Greed States, li. p. 453 


è Archdalgicche Mirchen, р. 148, On the significance of the tithe wapiéror sec Farncil, 
uf. cH. pp. 442-0. 
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methods of Ionia. The arched neck, almond-shaped eye, and sweeping 
incisions of the mane, are in the correct manner of the day, and the few 
letters visible below the muzzle (see p. 353, No, 2) are firmly cut. The dog 
(Fig. 3) is again by an unskilled hand but not without character, The 
type represented is unlike the Laconian hound described by Aristotle and 
Xenophon, which had a long nose, and was lightly built! This dog has 
short, perhaps cropped, ears, a short square muzzle, very thick neck and 
legs and a long upturned tail. But for the collar on the neck it might 
almost be a lioness, Just such a heavy mastiff-like dog is represented on a 
slab from the palace of. Assurbanipal, reproduced by Conrad Keller in his 
Abstammung der ältesten Haustiere (p.73) as evidence for the derivation 
of the Molossian hound from the Thibetan. It is difficult to accept his 
arguments—he would derive the Molossian breed of Epirus from specimens 
obtained by Alexander the Great on his way to India,*—but there is no 
reason why some of the hounds that were used in Assyria in the seventh 
century should not have been imported into Lacedaemon during this 
period of close intercourse with Ionia. 

A headless statuette in the same material and of about the same date is 
shown in Fig. 4. It represents a man or woman wrapped in a mantle with 
thick corded hem, which is fastened across the chest with a pin. The hair 
falls over the back in a solid mat, without subdivision. The left hand ts 
raised and projects from a fold of the mantle, One would unhesitatingly 
describe the figure as male were it not that below the mantle there appears 
a cylindrical base which might represent a feminine cfe, The leet are 
not indicated, and there is little modelling except in the hollow of the back." 
Very close parallels, so far as the costume is concerned, are furnished by 
some archaic statuettes discovered in 1902 by Dr. Kourouniotes at the 
sanctuary of Pan, near Mount Lycaon in Arcadia! Two of the bronzes 

|! Arist Gem. de, v. 2, Xen. Cymu іу. с х. Т amd 4 Two hounds of this type, in 
termcotta and bronze, were among the dedications to Artemis at Lusi, ahred. iv. pp. 44,45. 

а Aristotle speaks of the Molassian as an established breed, Zi. alm. ix- 14. Om the other 
hand Xenophon recommends Indian hounds for bour-hunting (Cyneg. x. 1]. 

3 The ontlige of the righi arm ia cern under the mantle, extended down the right side, The 


figure is only a three-quarter length, being cut shorr & little below the knees ; its cylindrical lower 
portion may be compared with the shaft of a herm. | 

! poam indebted to Dr. Kourouniotes for an opportunity of examining these interesting 
unpublished figures. Their numbers in the Athens Museum are 13057, 13059, 13060 ; 13078 is the 
upper part of a terracotia statuette of similar type. ee Практік 4, 1902, p. 74, and E. C. Z7. xxvii. 
(1903) Pls, VIT.-IX. p. 300, where M. Perdrizet. publishes three statuettes found on this site before 
Dr. Kourouniotes' excavation, 
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represent men muffled from head to foot in mantles ; neither hands nor feet 
are seen. A third wears a shorter mantle, falling to the knees, and has 
both hands raised to his chest. The mantle in each case 15 fastened at the 
neck with a pin, which has a large disc-shaped head. Another bronze, 
representing à bearded man wearing a conical felt hat and scanty cloak 
with the same pin-fastening, which has recently found its way to an 
English collection, must have come from the same shrine of Pan near the 





Fic. 4:—LimesToNE STATUETTE, (SCALE pel.) 


sources of the Neda? In publishing it Professor Studmiczka has discussed 
the Arcadian dress and the Arcadian style of the whole group. In the 
muffled figures he sees worshippers who had themselves portrayed in the 
warm wraps which they wore on their pilgrimage to the mountain-shrine. 
Such coverings have at all times been necessary among the snow-moun- 


! The head af the pin on our statuette was (as on the bronaes) to the spectator s right, but has 
been broken or worn away. 


3 dike, Mi xxx., Pl. IV. p. 65, with inscription Фал ёа üréPvoe Té Mari 
ғ 
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tains of the Peloponnese; this woollen ch/azma may have been as charac- 
teristic of the Arcadian of that day as is the stiff round capote of the 
modern Greek mountaineer. Ош Spartan figure probably represents à 
worshipper in his winter cloak from one of the villages in Taygetus, 


Terracotta Masks. 


The masks found in the Artemisium form a series of exceptional 
interest. They differ from the terracottas of the 'funeral mask' or 
frotome type, so widely diffused over the Greek world, in that they 
imitate masks meant to be worn, and may in some cases have been 
worn themselves; the eyes are always perforated, and in most cases 
the nostrils and mouth also. Elsewhere, terracottas of a kind in demand 
for votive purposes were often reproduced mechanically from moulds, so 
that in the course of generations the patterns changed but little. Here 
on the other hand a large proportion of the masks are the result of 
free modelling, and there is a great variety of types, representing not only 
the work of many hands but a process of evolution extending over several 
centuries. 

There can be little doubt that they were dedicated to Orthia. It is 
true that Strabo mentions to tot Asovteov iepor ev A/pracg,’ but no 
dedication or tile bearing his name has been found, and the masks 
are found on both sides of the temple which is identified by numerous 
inscriptions as that of Orthia. Although the mask was far more frequently 
used in the service of Dionysus than in that of any other god, there are 
traces of its use in other cults, and among others, in those of Apollo 
and Artemis in Laconia, — Pollux (iv. 104) speaking of Laconian dances 
says: «ai BapvAAikd, ro uév eÜpnua BapuXM yov, tpormpyotrro бё yuraixes 
"Артешбі каі “АлтдАХомя. Hesychius gives further information about 
what seems to be the same group of dances: Дриба№Муа тросштоь 
qvraiketor wepitiGerat eal түймикега inatia ёрбєботаі, üÜcv xal Tàs paypas 
(? paydabas) Врум уха калада: Аакоре тара то *yeAoior xai aim ypór. 
à '"PivÜm» T)» òpyýortpiar? Again Врата оі асура тротютєа 
mepiriDéuevot "yvrauceta kai Duvovs dóorres. 

What was the nature of these masks? Hesychius has three words 

1 Strader, viii. p. 363. Compare p. 305 above, note L 


® The text is uncertüin ; cf. van. Herwerden, Гел. Sappénerinm, uml the glosses in Hesychius 
un Bpeaklerm, BekAIxm, etc, — Nilsson, Gr. Ferie, pp- 184 If. discusses these dances at length. 
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xüvÜLor, cuiivOiow and. xípilipa, which he explains as wpoewmeiov Evivor 
or mpoca meia EUXiva, and also xvpirroí* oi Éyorres та ЕБАлра просатеа 
ката ‘Irahiay кай gopratovres TH Kopv@adia yedotactal, Now Artemis 
Korythalia had a temple at Sparta near the brook Tiassus (Athen. iv. 139) 
to which male children were brought by their nurses at a festival called 
Ti:@nriéea; her title is derived from «opw@ady, the Dorian equivalent of the 
eipeotwvy, She was therefore a goddess of childhood and vegetation and 
in both respects near akin to Orthia Hesychius has another name, 
корубаХістриа” «аі yopevoveat т) КорибаХіа бей, Irom which we learn that 
these dances, like the BapuXXuca, were danced by women or else by men 
in masks. In the one case we are told that the men wore ugly feminine 
masks, in the other only that the masks were of wood. The statements about 
the xvpirrot relate to Italy, probably to Dorian colonies which had brought 
the cult and dances with them. We hear of orgiastic dances in honour of 
Artemis at Dera in Taygetus, at Caryae on the Arcadian frontier, and in 
Elis where the goddess was called Kordax and the dance was explained 
as of Lydian origin—which means that it resembled the posturings of 
so-called Avéa» «dpa: in honour of Artemis at Ephesus! Alcman's 
Parthenion (64 ff.) describes the purple robes and golden jewellery and 
Lydian head-dresses which the receptive Sparta of that day was borrowing 
from the East, and long afterwards we hear of a romi Avó» which 
followed the scourging of the ephebi at the festival of Orthia But 
though these external trappings may have been borrowed from Lydia and 
Ionia, though with the introduction of Lydian music the native dances 
may have been modified, it is plain that there was a substratum of 
primitive Peloponnesian religion, in which a great nature-goddess was 
propitiated with traditional uncouth rites. In the meadows near the 
mouth of the Alpheus stood a temple of Artemis Alpheaca, among 
surroundings not unlike those of the Spartan Artemisium; here it was 
said that at an all-night festival, marrvyis, Artemis and her nymphs had 
daubed their faces with clay in order to baffe the amorous pursuit of 
Alpheus* Here we have masking in its most primitive form, for the purpose 
of disguise and protection, A study of the masks from the Artemisium will 
shew that this was their original intention, Just as the priest of Demeter 

! See the passages quoted by Diels, Aerma xxx. p. 362, Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. i. zT0, and 


Arist, тыт, 598. 
* Paus, vi zi. 5. 
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Kidaria at Pheneus in Arcadia put on a mask when at the mysteries he 
smote ‘the underground folk' with rods!—a rite evidently intended to 
promote the fertility of the earth—so the worshippers of Artemis originally 
donned these masks lest in drawing near to the powers whose energy they 
wished to awake some harm should befall them. 

The earliest of the masks so far discovered at Sparta are of the 
Gorgon's head type (Plates X. and XL, a.) The former is painted in 
Corinthian style and may perhaps reproduce the angular lines of a clumsy 
wooden original? The tongue-pattern on the forehead is alternately black 





Fic. §&—Urreu Pant or TERRACOTTA Mask. (SCALE 3:5.) 


and purple, purple being used also for the lips and the tongue. The upper 
lip is shaved in true Spartan fashion, the chin covered by a pointed beard. 
A beard surrounding the lower part of the chin is not uncommon on early 


i Pans vill rg. 1, and Frazer's note. The name Kilara is no doubt derived from the dance 
ilBapis, Athen. xiv. 631 n. 

* Height "155 m. — Thickness o7 10 7016,  Breadth inside 707, consequently too small for 
actual me except by a child. Crisp reddish micaeceous clay, pale yellow slip, deep brown glaze. 
paint; purple added on alternate labels of diadem, line round lips, and tongue. Incisions зе ә 
before laying on slip or paint —between labels, above and below cyebrows, round the eyes to 
indicate lashes, and in beard, The dot-and-circle ornaments on the brow were first impressed with 
a round tipped instrament, then painted; similar impressions on the cheeks were left without 
colour, Six string-holes, in top of dindem, tip of beard, and two an either side, A central tooth 
which rested ап the tongue has been broken away. B 
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Gorgon-heads! The ears were probably pointed ; they are set high and 
must have projected above the diadem. 

The smaller Gorgon figured on Pl XL, a is of interest for the spiral 
fatu-like markings on the cheeks, recalling Maori faces. The very rudely 
modelled mask on the same Plate (XL, 4) might at first sight seem older 
than the two Gorgon-heads, but it is an example of hasty rather than 
primitive workmanship. The convention of representing the mouth as 
having lost several teeth is already established, and remains a constant 
feature, The large nose is characteristic of most of the male heads. 

Hasty or careless workmanship is the exception, Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 are 
examples of carefully modelled masks, probably of the latter part of the 
sixth century, in which the arrangement of the hair, in the one case of a 





Fic. 6.—Urrer Pant OF TERRACOTTA Mask. (Белье 3:8.) 


bearded man, in the other of a woman, isshewn in detail. The treatment 
of the eye in Fig. 5 is common in the masks of this period ; in some cases 
the white of the eye is painted the natural colour, giving a very life-like 
effect. As might be expected at Sparta, where the women were not pent 
up at home like those of Ionia and Athens, their skin, when colour is used, 
is represented as pink rather than white. 

The three masks on Plate XII. illustrate a later and freer stage. It is 
often difficult to decide whether the heads are those of old men or old 
women. Thus ¢, which with its high bald forehead has the look of a 
philosopher, has only to be covered with a hood to become the thin kindly 
face of an old woman, It is difficult to put these heads as late as the 


i See instances in Roscher, 2.0. Gorgonen, pp. 1797, 1715 [Furtwangler). 
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latter part of the fourth century, when the fashion of shaving the beard 
became common, and the evidence of Hesychius regarding the use of * ugly 
feminine masks' is in favour of regarding them as those of old women. 
Plate XH., isa very delicately modelled mask, the clay being no thicker 
than pasteboard ; the hollow nose and large orifices adapt it for actual use. 

The masks just described have no very exaggerated. facial markings, 
but on many of those representing old women, the whole surface is a mass 
of wrinkles; Fig. 8 is not an extreme instance. In others, such as Fig. 7, 
these lines are more like cicatrices than wrinkles, and probably represent 
tattooing such as may have survived among the Helots or been seen on the 
faces of imported slaves. The dreadful face of the ereen (PL XT., eY is an 





Рас. 7 AMD 8.—WRINKLED MaASKS, (SCALE 3:5.) 


extraordinary piece of realistic modelling ; the distorted mouth and cheeks 
and the goitre on the neck are accurately observed. Of this pathological 
realism we have no other instance. Like the splendid head figured and 
described by Mr. Dawkins on p. 326, it seems to be the result of a sudden 
impulse, an isolated offering made by a modeller of consummate skill. 

Of milder realism there are many examples, passing into caricature, 
The original apotropaic intention of the ugly Gorgon masks makes itself 
felt to the last in these grotesque faces with enormous noses, such as 
startled the spectators of the Clouds! 


l Sekol Mohit, 143 орто БЕ Mrus Гута, EleskqADdari yàp ol тоб yopo трогьтета терікті- 
Fai pf ydAat xorra firar kal ÉAXwr "yeAoia xal бї үр, 
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It must be remembered that Sparta had its own type of comedy 
of which Sosibius, writing in the third century B.C. has left a description. 
The BuegurTgs, as the comic actor was called, produced his effects by 
the simplest means; he would mimic boys stealing fruit, always a popular 
adventure at Sparta, or the formal phrases of a foreign doctor— just 
such improvisations a5 are sometimes introduced as interludes between 
the dances at a modern Cretan wavyyupis.' The same writer tells us of a 





Fic, o—Noses reom MASKS. (SCALE 1:3.) 


statue of Laughter said to have been set up by Lycurgus himself, who 
encouraged mirth at proper seasons, as a sweetener of toil? Certainly the 
masks from the sanctuary of Orthia suggest that her festivals were scenes 
af rustic merriment far removed from the austerity of the later scourgings. 
R. C. BOSANQUET. 


t Sasibius mA. Athen. 621 Û жара B Aarma ias eeu тоза Яғ тіз vpéras valeas, da 
өтілі За, сін буағ ттоміншат, Ете Jh rår toirm Te мт тін Жтірттіі шетаа обага. 
VunariTo "ydp ris dr exraAs: та Аер „Аќттағтая тоғал бяйра» 8 Сето атре ташыт! Аб унта к.т.А. 

3? Saosjbius ap. Plut. Ёустигу. 25. 
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IIl. —EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


E 8.—THE STAMPED TILEs. 


DURING the excavations along the course of the city wall a great 
number of fragments of tiles with stamped inscriptions were found. The 
majority, about a hundred in all, including several examples of the same 
stamp, came from the well by the Heroón (cf. p. 286). Many were found 
on the line of the wall further south, and many more in the Arte- 
misium : a few by the Altar! and in trial-pits north of the carriage road. 
It is by no means uncommon to find inscribed. tiles in Greece; but in this 
respect the excavations at Sparta have so far easily surpassed all previous 
finds? The inscriptions are for the most part easy to read and intelligible, 
and fall into different classes, which in their turn sub-divide themselves 
into varicties. 

The tiles themselves, like most ancient Greek tiles, seem to have been 
semicircular in section, They are always covered on one side by a glaze 
which varies from red to black-brown, The stamp is impressed on the 
glazed side, as a rule once, but in some cases twice. To judge by the 
broken letters and lines of graining visible in some examples, the stamp 
with which the letters were impressed was of wood. The object of 


| Described in § 4 of this Report. 

= It is interesting to note that Laconian tiles were specified to: be used in repairs to the walls 
of the l'irxeus, /.G. IT. ÛL 167, 6. 69. 

2 Perhaps the réwon £óAmer xepuuilwr of the Delian inventory was such a stamp: б. С.й. 
1882, p. 48, L172. Paris (E/aiér, p. 116) thinks ihe stamp was cut in the mould; it is not yet 
certain if this was the case at Sparta. 


"m 
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glazing the tiles sometimes inside and sometimes outside, was to ft them 
for the method of roofing used, in which the edges of two tiles lying on 
their backs, are covered by another with its back upwards. A few samples 
of square zmbrices and flat tiles have been found, but not enough to enable 
their use to be determined. 

In the following list only the most important inscriptions are given. 
Those that are doubtful, or too incomplete to be restored with any degree 
of certainty, are omitted, since future excavations may yield more complete 
specimens, None of the tile-stamps described in the following pages can 
be said to date from the Imperial period, with the possible exception of 
type 20. The rest probably belong to the last two centuries before 
Christ. 

CLASS A. 


1. TEIXEQNAAMOZION 


Moenium publicorum (tegula), 
ЕРГОМАДАМАРХІДА ! 


redemptore Damarchida. 


2. AAMOS[IOZ| Publica (tegula), 
TEIXIGN(AI)* Moenium, Di[ - - - - ] (redemptore). 

3. [i3T]£0I 0MAA Publica (tegula) moenium, 
[YOUANJAZYANWAKX ® Lysandro (redemptore). 

4 QIAO SAM| OYTEIXE | Philodamo (redemptore), moenium 
QNAAM[OZIOZ|* publica (tegula). 


5. ААМОСІОСТЕІ 
XEGNANTIOXOY ° 

6. AAMOCIOCTEIXEXGN 
ЕРГОМАЕУАМЕРОТ 6 


Publica (tegula; moenium, 

Antiocho (redemptore). 

Publica (tegula) moenium, 

redemptore Evamero, 

7. AAMOCIOITEIX 
EWNCWTHPIA 


Publicae (tegulae) moenium, 
Soterida (redemptore). 


1 Теп specimens all from the well, inv. Nos 2342, 2343412357, 2354. 2355, 2382, 2388, 
2401, 2420, 2415, 2434- 

* Five specimens from the well, Inv. Nos. 2340, 2341, 2347, 2353, 2463. 

© Three specimens from the well, all from the same stamp, Inv. Nos. 2335, 2344, 2427- 

i One specimen from the well, Inv. No. 2433- 

i Two specimens from the same stamp, from the well, Inv. Nos. 2352, 2416-- 2421. 

i Thirteen specimens, moat from the same stamp, from the well, Inv. Nox. 2337, 2139, 2345, 
2346, 2348, 2349, 2350, 2351, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2436, 2456. | 

' Two specimens from same stamp, both frati the well, Inv. Nos 2441, 2455. 
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8. [AAMOCIOC|TEIXEWN Publica (tegula) moenium, 
ГЕРГОМАМЕЛДА(МІ)ППОҮ! redemptore Melanippo. 

9. | AA|MOCIOCTEIX Publica (tegula) moenium, 
[ЕШМ |А LONYCIOC = Dionysius (redemptor). 


The tiles bearing these inscriptions were without doubt made 
expressly for the city walls. The formula mentions that the tile was state 
property, the public work for which the tile was intended, and the name of 
the contractor, None of the contractors are otherwise known except 
Euamerus, whose name occurs also on bricks made for the Skanotheke.* 
Tiles or bricks stamped as state property have been found at Sparta," 
Megalopolis? Pergamum, Eretria,’ Tanagra," Tegea,” Athens," Piraeus," 
Elataca;? Mantineia,! and the Argive Heraeum." Tiles specially made 
for the city walls have hitherto only been found at Pergamum." 


CLAss B. 
10. AAMOZIOZTE Publica (tegula) moenium 
АӘАМАЕПРА!” (ех officina) Athenae, Pra[tolao] 
(Stamp complete) (redemptore) 
11. ААМОЗОЗТЕХЕ Publica (tegula) moenium 
ОМАЛЕАЕАФР] ОД! | ‘ех officina) Aleae, 
EZIOYETIAPXI AAA '7 (redemptore) Aphrodisio, 


patronomo Archiada. 


| Four specimens, all from mme stamp, whose wooden character is most marked ; three. are 
from the well, the fourih (2470) from a hill by Magoula, where it is posible to. conjecture that the 
wall run, Inv. Мол, 2384, 2437, 2444, 2470, The beginning af the. same i perhaps to be found in 
two fragments both from the same stam (one (2385) from the well, the other (2471! (rom the same 
ААМ 
EPT’ 
5 One specimen, Inv: No, 2395, fram the well 
% Inv. No. 2075. 4 Sparta Mun Caf. 712. 
© Gardner and others, Megan, Pp 140, 4. 
© Frinkel, /urcdrifier t. PW. Nos 724, 728. 
' Richardson aj Waldstein, Argése емаемм, 1. р, 215, 4. 


hili ai Magoula) which reari 


i l'aris, Aine, po 112, T0. в Arhen. Mitt, 1879, р. 144. 
№ Д.С. 1888, р, 356. " An C H. 1887, p. 200, 4. 
" Paris, lale, p. 113. " Fougeres, Maufince, p. 539. 


H Richardson, of. cif. p, 2127. !^ Friünkel, op. crf. ii, No. 645, inscribed TEX ON only. 
м Three specimens, Inv. Nos. 2214, 2370, 2408; the two lutter from the same stamp, One 
(2314) is from the altar, the other two from the well. 
" Six specimens, all from the some stamp, Inv, Nos. 239j, 2356, 2357, 2355, 2414, 2426. 
Two, 2293 and 2414, which are stamped twice, are from the wall north of the altar, the others from 
the well, 
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This second class of tile-stamps, though including only two varieties, is 
more important. One (10) mentions in addition to the contractor and the 
public work for which the tile was destined, the factory where it was made, 
that of Athena. The abbreviation of TEIXEQN to TE is unusual; the 
expansion of TIPA to TIPATOAAOY is merely conjectural; any other 
name beginning with IIpa would suit. The other (11) whose formula is 
yet fuller, gives the year, indicated by the name of the eponymous patronomus 
Archiadas (unfortunately not otherwise known '), and further specifies the 
factory by calling it that of Alea*: which seems to mean that tile-works* 
were attached to, and formed part of the endowment of, the sanctuary of 
Athena Alea. This sanctuary stood on the bank of the Eurotas near à 
bridge, on the road to Therapne* At the present day there are tile-works 
near the river bank, in a line between Sparta and Therapne, but there is 
as yet no reason to assume that the shrine of Athena Alea stood here. 


CLASS C. 
12. [ААМОЗ! |0 Publica (tegula) 
АОАНАЗАУТ 2 Athenae (ex officina), Au [ - - - - ] 
(redemptore ). 
13. [AA|MOZIOZ Publica (tegula) 
[A0 JANAZNI ? Athenae (ex officina), Ni [- - - -] 
(redemptore). 
14 [A]AMOZIOZ Publica (tegula) 
(А|ӘАМАЕПО АҮКГ[АН |? Athenae (ex officina), Polycles 
(redemptor ). 
15. AAMOSEZIOZ = Publica (tegula) 
ADAN А>ЕФІЛОКАН 5 Athenae (ex officina), Philocles 
(redemptor). 


| See the lists given by Boeckh in the. C./,6. L pp. 606 £, and by Le Bas-Foacart, p, 109. 
Same of the Elatzea tiles are dated in the same way, v. Paris, Ene, pp. 113 gg. 

* Рог the use of Alea to denote Athena Alea compare the "ir ‘Addai of the Tegea inscription. 
A.C. 1889, p. 281 ; v. also Fougeres, Aamiin, p 288. 

3 Ar Priene the State owned tile-works ; for tiles inscribed TTOAE £1 € and АРОМШМОС 
ПОЛЕШС were found there ; Hiller von Gaertringen, Pnichriften v. P., 389, 9, 10, 20, 37. 

| Xenophon, Helenita, vi, $. 27 ; Pausanias, iii. 19. 7. 

! One specimen, Inv, No. 2371, fram the well. 

4 Two specimens, Inv. Now, 2281, 2430; the first from trial pits north of the carriage road, 
the other from the well. 

* Omne specimen, Inv. No, 2454, fram the Heron. 

! Six specimens, [nv, Nos. 2377, 2368, 2423, 2424, 3435 2435, 2446-2455, all from the 
sume stamp, and from the well. 
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16. AAMOCIOC Publica (tegula) 
АӨАМАСФІА! Athenae (ex officina), Phil[ocles] 
(redemptor). 
17. ААМОЗЮЕ Publica (tegula) 
АВАМАЯ ? Athenae (ex officina). 


The formula on this class is less full, and only states that the tiles 
were made for public works at the factory of Athena. In most varieties 
the name of the contractor is also added, either in full or in abbreviation. 
The name QIAOKAHZ in No. 15, confirms Tod's conjecture that the 
stamps of type 16, found by Ross at Sparta, should be completed 
@IAOKAHC and not філос as Ross suggested? Though these tiles 
were not made expressly for the city wall, yet they were extensively used 
for it. Stamps of type 17, are common all along its course, and of type 16, 


seven examples out of eight were found on the line of the wall by the 
Heroàn, 


CLASS D. 
18. ІЕРО! Sacrae (tegulae) Orthiac. 
BOPOEIAZ * 
19 ВШРОЕАЯ Orthiae (tegulae) sacrae, 
IEPOI* 
20. ВОР[©]Е!АС!АРО1° Orthiae (tegulae) sacrae. 
21 EAEYZIA' Eileithyia. 


(Incomplete stamp.) 


! Eight specimens, Inv. Nos. 2228, 2240, 2258, 2259, 2260, 2273, 2273, 2450 ; the first seven 
from the line of the wall by the Heroón, the other from the well : cf. Ross, /micrr. Gruec. Jaat L 50. 

® Forty-nine certain specimens of this stamp have been found at the Heroon, the. Artemisium, 
the Theatre, and elsewhere: the majority have so far been discovered on the line of the city wall. 

SAC p 28. 

i Twelve specimens, Inv. Nos. 2127, 2192, 2278, 2329, and 2407 are from the same stamp ; 
2334 is from a different stamp; the rest are uncertain 2313, 2315, 2321, 2323, 2331, 2460. АП 
are from the Artemismnm. 

*! Fourteen specimens, Inv. Nos. 2177, 2177", 2205, and 2330 are from one stamp; 2193 and 
2314 are from another: the rest 2188, 2316, 2319, 2320, 2432, 244T, 2467, and 2468 are doubtful, 
All are from the Artemisium. 

* Four specimens, all from the Arteinisium, Nos. 2226, 2318, 2323. 2406 ; the last three are 
from the same stamp. 

"T Two specimens, one 2294 from the Artemisium, the other 2287 from the city wall һу 
Tagari's garden. 
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290  BAIAEINABI ! Regi Nabidi. 
(cireular stamp.) 


Tiles of the first three types of this class were found only at the shrine 
of Artemis Orthia and afford additional evidence for its identification. 
An exactly similar inscription is that found near Elataea on the acdpirfo: 
from the shrine of Athena Cranaea, ABANAZ IEPOZ." The use of the 
genitive BOPOEIAEZ, indicating the destination and not the maker of the 
tile, has many parallels. At the shrine of Athena Cranaea were found 
tiles reading AGANAE EN KPANAIZ*; from the Amyclaeum we have 
ATIOAA NOE EN AMYIKAAIOI*; from Pergamon there are the stamps 
BASIAEION, TEIXQN, and IEPON?; from Sparta itself we have 
TEIXEON and CKANOOHKAC?; from Megalopolis OIAITITIEIOY and 
CK ANOOHIKAC?: from Mantineia ПОДАРЕОЕ *; and from Lycosura 
Acoroiras? Also [from the Аплуе Heraeum there is the stamp 
*üKAHE АРХІТЕКТОМ ДАМОІОІ НРА2 19 These last two words mean 
tegulae publicae Herae." 

This implies that the Argive Heraeum was a state shrine, and that the 
state was responsible for repairing it. Similarly, bricks inscribed wAdp@o¢ 
Banocía émi 'AveAAéa were used at the temple of Athena Cranaea.” At 
Sparta, however, it seems that the trustees of the shrine of Artemis Orthia 
were in charge of the fabric, This was the case at Delos, where the 
inventories of the hieropoioi mention the purchase and use of tiles, and of 
woodwork.” 

Of type 21 only two specimens have been fou nd, one at the Artemisium, 

1 One specimen, from the city wall by Tagari's garden, Inv. No, 2256. 

1! Paris, Alane, p 183, cf the tiles stamped JEP A found at the temple at Abae, /. 7.5. 
1896, p. 298. 

? Paris, of. cit. p. 82. 

+ Sparta Mus. Caf, Nos. 636-642, 644: cL. Richardson ap. Waldstein, Argrre Aeracwm, 1. 
p. 216 ; van Hook, Heri, Phil Woch. 1904, p. 1470. 

|! Frnkel, Znschriffen v, P ii, Nos, 641, 645, 646, 

* Клана Инь. Cat, Nos, 276, $35, 712. 

* Gardner and others, Afega/ofolrr, p. 0, 1, 4. 

* Fougeres, /. C.H. 1890, p. 255 ; Id. Mantinve, р. 191. * AsAriar, 1882, p, 160, 

Richardson, ef. cif. p. 217. 

H They might also be rendered Tigulae pudlicac cx oficina Heroe оп (ће analogy of type 11. 
This would mean that there were tile-works attached to the Argive Herarum. Hut this is very 
unlikely. 

H Fari, ЕДЫ, р. 115; the tiles from the Heroón of Padars at Mantineia are. inscribed 
TIOAAPEOE AA[MOSIOS |, v. Fougires, Mantinés, p. 191. 

5 Homolle, A. C. 77. 188;, pp. 135, 136. 
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and the other by the city wall just above Tagaris garden. This seems 
to suggest that a temple of Eileithyia was in the neighbourhood, which E 
confirmed by Pausanias, who says that there was a shrine of this goddess 
near that of Artemis Orthia.! 

The solitary example of type 22 stands alone because of its circular 
shape and its historical interest. The use of the dative is unusual, but 
there is little doubt that this tile, like one formerly in the Museum, was 
made by order of the tyrant Nabis. We have an exact parallel in tiles 
from Oeniadae inscribed «plAITITIO Y, since they are believed to belong to 
re-fortification carried out by Philip V.* Similar personal inscriptions 
occur on tiles from Megalopolis? and Epidaurus, reading respectively 
QIAOTTOIMHN All and ANTWNEINOY, the latter of which refers to 
Antoninus Pius. The regal inscription has analogies in tiles from Kertch ^ 
and Pergamon, reading BAZIAIKH"; and at the latter site there was also 
found a series of tiles stamped AB, which may be for 'ArraXov Bacikéus, 
but is usually taken as 'ArráXov BHaciXeDorros, and as a date, The tile 
formerly in the Museum, but now lost, read BAAEOZ NABIOZ. Wolters 
conjectured that it was made for repairs to the city wall, which Nabis is 
said by Pausanias" to have undertaken, and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that our tile was found beside the city wall. 

ALAN J. B. WACE. 

| Pausantas, ti. 17. 1. 

! A.J.A. 1904, p. 170. 

1 7.1.5. 1803, p — 

i (CCayvadins, Foulller d^ Episaure, L, p. 107, 247. 

? Macpherson, Anfigaiiter of Aerfeh, pp. 72, 75: 

* Fpünkel, Zmschriftem v. P. ii. No. 642. 7 Frünkel, ep, cff, Nos. 652 gy. 

* Wolters, -ftAem, Aut. 1898, p, 139: cf the coin inscription, Wroth, Nem, CAren, 1897, 
p. mz. BAIAEI is the Doriz form for BaeiAei, due to the dropping of £ between two vowels : 


in earlier inscriptions am aspirate Ej would appear between the vowels; г, Collitz-Bechtel, 4421, 
4422 ; Meister, Derer n. JAchaer, p. 11. 
» Pausanins, vii, B. 5. 
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IL—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


§ 9—INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ARTEMISIUM. 


THE inscriptions may be classed as follows: (1) about fifty from 
the Artemisium ; (2) a few fragments found near the Altar; (3) about 
forty from various other sites. Тһе last class includes many which 
were found built into the late Byzantine walls and a few which were 
obtained outside the area of the excavation, but are undoubtedly of Spartan 
origin, A final section deals with the inscriptions copied by Fourmont. 

It has been thought best to publish without delay everything but 
small fragments. The commentary does not claim to be complete ; this 
applies especially to the inscriptions irom the Artemisium, where no 
finality of conclusion can be reached until all available stones have 
been dug out and read. With very few exceptions the inscriptions 
are given from my own copies and impressions.! 

The figures in brackets are the current numbers of the Excavation 
Inventory and are at present affixed to the stones in the Museum at 
Sparta. All measurements are given in metres. 


i lwih to thank Mr. M. N. Tod for his great kindness in reading through the whole of this 
article, and for many valuable corrections, notes, and references; and Mr. D, G. Hogarth and 
Dr, W, H. D. Rouse for their help and suggestions. Mr. A. M. Woodward has kindly supplied 
the paragraphs rmarked with his initials. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AT THE ARTEMISIUM. 


Of all Spartans cults the worship of Artemis Orthia is the most famous 
and the most typical of the Spartan character. The goddess, who had 
been adored at Sparta from the earliest dawn of men's tradition,’ was the 
patroness of the Spartan youth in their warlike training; at her altar the 
lads underwent the ordeal of the lash,* and to her the choirs of maidens 
sang and brought their offerings by starlight" Her worship lasted 
late into the Roman Empire; Pausanias, no less than Plutarch, speaks of 
the ordeal as still in use in his own day,’ and inscriptions of the Imperial 
age tell of offerings to the goddess by winners in certain contests 
among the boys, А few of these stones had long been known in 
the Sparta Museum,’ but all record of their finding-place was lost. 
The circumstances of the identification of the Artemisium have been 
related above (pp. 278 £), The precinct has already yielded inscriptions 
in large numbers, among them a few archaic fragments. 


1 Her image was said to be that stolen from the Tauri by Iphigenia und Orestes | Paus. iij. 16, 
47). Helen was said to have danced in her temple (Plut. Aer. 31). 

* Paus. гі. ў ТО. 

i Aleman, f. § (Bergk) 6o f. Tal weAeudBer yàp duir | "Oplia opor qepolr&is | мокта Bà 
kaBporiar rs wüpuar | lrrpur AFriponérni udxorrai. 

* Pam. d; Plut. Zyewrg. 18... wuAAebs wl rob Bouob ts “Option depdeouer drolrpenertas 
тан жАтуап. CE Plat: wu. Lacw. p. 339 C; ch Sam Wide, Lakbewizds AW, 99, 113, und 
pp. 317 f. above. 

© These are given below. 
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Archaic Fragments. 


Г Оп ап archaic relief of a horse in soft stone; letters scratched 
unevenly.’ 


ET ANIDASTAIMA! "ЕтағіЗас тіп та(р) беге 
А® 01358 &pé]8(e)ee. FopB(eD)a[1] 


There is no room for any form of “Apress on the stone. The second 
vowel of dréfexe seems to have been left out by mistake, and also 
the -e - in "Op&eía; the final iota may be worn away. It is doubtful 
whether P or P. was the form for p, the short stroke may be merely a flaw in 
the stone. 

This inscription may go back to the late seventh or early sixth century 
вс. It has the forms which mark the earliest period of the Laconian 
alphabet: three-stroke о, crossed 8,« with long back-stroke, the use of 
F, and the dowstropkedon writing (cf Roberts, Jufrod. fo Gk, Epigr. i. 
рр. 248 #). The stone was found with pottery of the ‘Corinthian’ type. 
The chief point worthy of note is the name of the goddess, who is 
called ILapévos 'Op8[e[]a with no mention of Artemis. It will be seen 
below that even in later times she was often called simply Orthia, 
and it is easy to believe that such was her popular name throughout. The 
title wap@éros recurs in a metrical dedication to Artemis Orthia (5 below). 


3, Small fragment of relief with horse's head. 


ЕС Қо)|рбегаш 
FI cared efa e. ? 


This inscription is of the same nature as the last. 


Dedications by the Winners in the Boys Contest. 


Of this class of inscription a fair number of examples are already 
known, and the excavations yielded a great many new stones of the same 
type. In almost all cases the victory is recorded on a small ornamental 
slab or stele of local marble; the decoration consisted of a gable-top, 


! For a reproduction see p. 334, Fig. т. 
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sometimes with the addition of corner ornaments or acroteria ; elsewhere а 
small pediment was carved on the slab, or it was embellished with rosettes 
or other conventional designs, Many of the slabs further show a groove 
or socket for holding a sickle-shaped object, and in two instances this 
object has remained in place. It is iron and resembles a flat rather clumsy 
sickle-blade ; for the present therefore it will be spoken of as a sickle 
without any assumption as to its real nature. Sometimes the sickle was 
not let into the stone but fastened to it by rivets, Every stone of this 
class that is whole or nearly whole shews some trace of the sickle, which 
therefore must have been an essential to the dedication. The form of 
words stating the successes of the victors seems to have been fixed by 
custom, and hence it is possible to see the sense of many small fragments 
which otherwise could not be understood. A feature of some of these 
inscriptions is their attempted return to the old Doric dialect ;—that this Із 
merely affectation is shewn by the varying degrees of archaism that the 
inscriptions present, and by the lateness of the date, since tne most consist- 
ently archaistic inscriptions seem to belong to the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius A detailed discussion of the various points presented by these 
inscriptions will be given at the end of the body of texts, but at the 
outset a few words of explanation may be allowed. The dedicators are 
boys, who as leaders, seemingly, of their own bands (Savas or aryéAas} won 
certain contests: these were either the Hunt (called «af?@yparopir, etc.— 
that is, some kind of athletic match) or a Musical Competition (called 
ейһег иба or xeAja, the two being probably different), The contest is 
commonly called tè vaB&icór, as a whole, the other three words describing 
the branch of it in which the winner had been engaged; the age of the 
winner is sometimes specially defined, mostly by the term шксутборероѕ, 
which secems to have meant a boy in the third year of his state-training 
when he was nine years old.! The other indications of age or standing are 
obscure and will be discussed later. The iron sickle let into the stone 
as an offering to Artemis Orthia was the prize given for the contest. The 
inscriptions generally give the date of the victories, the year being fixed, as 
usual under the Romans, by the татрогоро$ @тшьирот, who is alluded to 
simply as татрогороз. The dating of most of the inscriptions is a matter 

1 The imik year of a boy's life being denoted by aueyiféueres, such boys are often called 


boys ol ten years; whereas {as far as can be determined) they were still according to our reckoning 
nine years olil, 
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of great uncertainty, The earliest of those newly found may belong to 
the beginning of the Roman era, and the latest to the age of Commodus ; 
within these limits there are few fixed points, and even where the 
Eponymus is known it is seldom possible to fix his year of office. It 
is to be hoped that further discoveries will increase the means for building 
up a system of Spartan chronology. In order to give a complete view of 
the inscriptions in hand we shall first repeat the examples already published. 


(a) Gable-topped slab of white marble with sickle let in. Collitz- 
Bechtel, 4501 (pp. 41, 145). Preger, Ath. Mitt. xxii (1897), 334 E No. 1, 
with facsimile. .5.M.C.! No. 218. 


‘Op@ety брор Aclowrevs avebn\xe Boaryos By | 
ифар икта каї таб' ёттаб\а | Aager BM | 5 
val p істеуге та|т?р еісаріӨрох | ётеті Bar’ | 


‘(Dianae) Ortheae donum Leonteus dedicavit boagus (72. dux puero- 
rum), victor certaminis Moae (cantus), hoc praemio reportato. Et me 
honoravit pater aequalibus versibus. * 

The sum of the numbers represented by the letters in each line 
amounts to the same total, Aya’, that is 2730. Between the second and 
third verses there is a space, perhaps meant for another hexameter. 


(b) Similar slab. —Collitz-Bechtel, 4500 (pp. 41, 145). Preger, 20. 
Мо. 2. SAFC: 2194501. 


'Ала@Я тб ут. | ФРАлтор PAT | êri татро|рорю Гор- | 5 
үітте тӛ (Гаруйтт) | ғғикаар кене | "Артешгті 
Нарға | 4геттке. 


Keavay, given by some authorities, should certainly read xeAva», a 
by-form of the usual keXrjar. — The stone has A not A, 

' Quod dedicanti bonum et faustum sit; Philetus, Phileti filius, patro- 
nomo Gorgippo Gorgippi f. victor certaminis Celyae (cantus), Dianae 
Ortheae dedicavit." 


! This abbreviation has been adopted throughout for Sparta Museum Catalogue. 
i д Hieral translation is added to each inscription. I have chosen Latin for the sake of 
keeping the order of words. 


A A 4 
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( Similar slab. Collitz-Bechtel, 4499 (pp. 40, 145)  Preger, Й. 
№. 3, .5.M.C. 220. 
'AqaBá | röya. | M. Aùp. ZevErr mop о x[ai] | KXéav&pop 
ФХоводае іс|регр АЛеукіттгібер ка) Тіубари |бар 5 
Воуауүдр шккгүйббоде |уеау етгі watpovaue Ilo. Ai- 
Мо | Ланократіба то 'АЛкардріба ap|yteptop TH 
5с басто каї тор || [6] mrpoyovar mo qiXo- o 
[e| ais ]apop xal diXosárpibop, ala [rie] aroparopu 
s Xeurrov[cixa | mapaó]oEo xai aptare ЕХ ьар | 
veixá]ap kacanparópiw | [ Apr]éuiór Bup8éa áv[é8n] «cv. — 15 

In line 14 the editors inserted s@ar after kacarparópi. There is 
indeed room on the stone, but no further ground for the addition. 

M Bona fortuna; M. Aur. Zeuxippus, vel Cleander, Philomusi filius, 
sacerdos Leucippidum et Tindaridarum, dux puerorum decennium, patro- 
nomo P. Aelio Damocratida Alcandridae f. pontifice maximo Augusti et 
eius Divorum patrum, amico Caesaris, amico patriae, perpetuo agoranomo 
(vel aedili) victore illustrissimo, optimo Graecorum, victor certaminis Cassera- 
tori (venationis) Dianae Ortheae dedicavit. 

(d) Slab with sockets for two sickles, Collitz-Bechtel, 4495 (pp. 40, 
145). Ргерег й. М№о.4. S.M.C 221. 

- - - [о каї Neuwr$óp]os o Neunópov, |veedavrep xaa- | 
сураторі рёа» кале» '`Артёшё Ворӣга ар |ё- 5 
ünxar ési srarpovou|ov Máp(xov) Asp(sM/ov) Xaciwelxov | 

rob Neucápeos, $(0[X](o) [ad] |lcapYop kai duXomarpuibop.] 

ta- - us et Nicephorus, Nicephori filii, victores certaminum Casseratori 
Moae Caeleae (venationis et cantus) Dianae Ortheae dedicaverunt, 
patronomo M. Aur. Sosinico Nicaronis f. amico Caesaris, amico patriae.’ 
іп ШІ. 4-5 «АП ағ ог ка АПДау 15 а better reading than каХГоДа», Тһе 
reasons for the change will be seen below. 

(г) Slab with socket for sickle. Martha, SCA ПТ 194, No. 5. 
Preger, ib. No. 5. 5.M.C, 410. 

Марко Одал4 | мое ОйАтыағов | 'AdÜargros Xu|- 
(cu) [p]drovs Bovari[ós uiis] Bapé) [ve - - - 5 

*M, Valerius Ulpianus Aphthonetus, Sosicratis filius, dux puerorum 
decennium ... sc. Dianae dedicavit. 
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The winner may be a younger kinsman of М, Ulpius Aphthonetus, 
the Eponymus in 12 (below). 
(£5 Preger, i5. No, б. 
ЕПІЕР 
ГНРА1//// 
MEMI] 
Ж\МАХ!/!! 
Sickle 
ХП А 
Preger restores the last line as Bovayòs шік |боратт)|. The other 
letters seem to be fragments of names, say 
igi "Ep[poyévovs] -|- = IMép[juos - - - Ae] Enax[os - --] 
(г) Ргерег, #8. Мо, 7. Fragment with trace of socket for sickle. 
IIA 
- АР - - 
L 
Meaning doubtful, 
(А) Slab with trace of socket for sickle. Tod, Ath. Mitt. xxix (1904), 
50. S.M.C. 783. 
- - - [Boarós | ue] o)xr68oge | voor еті sarpo|vouov T8. 
Кла ою 'Аттікоб | ғежфоав то | ттағбикор каб) Ёпраторю» | 5 
'Артёшё 'Ор\@ега dvê( [5] « ]ev. го 
‘dux puerorum decennium, patronomo Tib. Claudio Attico, victor 
puerorum certaminis Cattheratori (venationis) Dianae Ortheae dedicavit. 
(f) The following should be added. 
CLG. 1416. Collitz-Bechtel, 4471, and Tod, i5 include it in this 
series, following Foucart (Le Bas, Exfication, p. 79). 
Аадокле бас Хала, #71 Ahrimmov рєікӣса то 
табикоди | КЕЛАНА 'Артєшт. ОРӨӘЕРА, 
The last word was rightly altered by Boeckh into 'Op8eía. Не made 
келд into «éAdnre, but «edja! must be the right reading. 


Meister in Collitz-Bechtel, ITI. 2, p. 145, reals wékwp, with the same sense, 
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'Damoclidas Chaleae filius Alcippo (patronomo) victor puerorum 
certaminis Celeae Dianae Ortheae (dedicavit). 

In support of his view that the contest here alluded to was the horse- 
race (whence xeyri), Boeckh referred to an inscription on a black-figured 
Panathenaic Vase ! kéXgri Аанокба‹; but the likeness of name seems 
a mêre coincidence; 


nue Inscriptions from the Temple-Site. 


1. (2118).8 Gable-topped slab of blue marble, '40x'28 x03. Letters 
‘o2-01 h. Socket for sickle. 


Datos ‘lovAsos C. Julius 
Хар єо$ Charixenus 
l'aiou ‘lovAiow С, Ішін 


Avciepürovs vios, — Lysicratis filius 
5 ёті Закле а, mwa- Siclida (patronomo) 
TporopobvTOS suffecto 
b-ép avrór TiBe- Tiberio Claudio 
piov KXavóiov Ap- Harmonico, 
poveixou, реікі)- victor puerorum 
‚ТО вах tÒ matdi- certaminis moac 
кор piap Ордеі- (cantus) 
а `Артёшё арё Ortheae Dianae 
Вуке, dedicavit. 





Lines $ ff marporouobvrog seems to agree with 'Apuoveixov, and to 
denote that the latter was taking the place of the Eponymus. See 31 and 
note there. Charixenus, son of Lysicrates, belongs to a house of which 
several members are already known; Julius Charixenus appears as 


! Reproduced in Walpole,. /Memeirz, p. 321, where no mention is made of the inscription $ Ме 
date therefore cannot be inferred. 

2 Тһе name & fairly common. Two examples both distinct from the present in Pape- 
Bens. r$. Preger, 5c. 341, follows BHoeckh's reading without noticmg the possibility of taking it 
otherwise. 

3 The numbers added in hrackets are those of the day-book of the Excavation, and, 
temporarily, those of the Museum where ihe stones have been placed, 
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Eponymus in C./.G. 1241,and in 1240 C. Julius Lysicrates son of Charixenus 
is senior Ephor ; in 16 Lysicrates son of Charixenus wins the «a@@yparopw ; 
in SWC. 718 J. Lysicrates appears as Eponymus, and in 719 C. Julius 
Lysicrates seems to be an Ephor. There is every reason for believing the 
same father and son to occur in all the cases. The dates are not fixed, as 
Giclidas was not known before as an Eponymus. Їп Le Bas-Foucart 182, 
a C. Charixenus occurs’ as Eponymus; in Le Bas-Foucart 286 b J. 
Charixenus occurs before Hadrian himself, as Eponymus. Hadrian doubt- 
less accepted the office on the occasion of one of his visits to Greece, either 
in 126 or 129 A.D. If C. J. Charixenus was Eponymus before 126, he 
must have won the Boys’ Match in the reign of Trajan. The present 
inscription might, as far as the style of writing is concerned, belong to 
the Trajanic age. It is possible that Charixenus here may have been the 
father of the C. Julius Lysicrates who is senior Ephor C.LG. 1240. The 
latter inscription may belong to the latter part of Hadrian's reign, and the 
inscription 5./7.C. 718, where Lysicrates is Eponymus, may be still later, 
The tree might therefore be as follows : 


C. J. Lysicrates — here. 


| 
C. 1. Charixenus wins the Boys’ Match, 1. 
| eponym CAG. 1241. 
С. 1. Lysicrates wins the Boys’ Match, 16. 
senior ephor, C. GG. 1240. 
ephor, 5. M. C. 719. 
eponymus f^, 718. 


2, (2119), Slab of white marble, "34 X 26 X '&4. Socket for sickle. 


3^ falx (-opi) 
E -E 
ЛАТРОМ еті| (т)атроуді(рам) patronomo 
AAAKAN II. A/]A(£ov) 'AAxar- P. Aelio Alcan- 
AAPXIEPE $ 6pidja apytepé- drida pontifice 
INEEBALTon о т] Хе Заста» maximo Augustorum 
IKAIEAPOP diXox ]ateapop amico Caesaris 
ГПАТР! ка} Чо татрИ бор - - - amico patriae 


An Alcandridas occurs in inscription (c) as father of P. Aelius 
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Damocratidas, That inscription from its lettering might belong to the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius The Alcandridas there mentioned may quite well be 
the patronomus of the present inscription, which would thus fall about 
Hadrian's reign, rûv ZefacTûy probably refers not to any colleague of the 
Emperor, but to the whole series of deified Augusti. In CAG. 1364 (a) 
there is an inscription in honour of P. Ael. Alcandridas son of Damocratidas 
and ' high-priest of the emperor' besides duXoxaisapa ка) ШАвбтатрр; it 
is signed by the five colleagues of Alcandridas of whom four bear the name 
of Aurelius. The wholesale adoption of this Imperial name dates probably 
from Caracalla's edict, shortly after which the inscription should be placed. 
We may therefore take the Emperor to be Caracalla, and this Alcandridas 
the son of the Damocratidas of inscription (c) and grandson of the 
Alcandridas of our inscription. The style of writing in CAG. 1364, 
which is full of contractions, bears out the view taken of its date. 


3. (2122), Gable-topped slab of greyish marble, unbroken, *55 x 31 
x'o8. Letters about 02h. ‘Socket for sickle, 


‘Apteroxparys Apiot- Aristocrates Arist- 
| erog emi татрорадо  — onis filius, patronomo 
| Дашітттоу rov AjoAg- Damippo Aboleti Г, 
| rov rteücasg TO Tai- victor puerorum 
буо» дда $ certaminis moae (cantus) 
'Op8eta. Ortheae (dedicavit). 





The name Aristocrates is very common, but no previously known 
bearer of it can be identified safely with the present winner. 

Damippus, son of Aboletus, does not occur in Boeckh's list of Eponymi, 
but a man of that name is found as colleague of the émiueXgras in 
5.M.C. 216 (date; probably first century B.C.), and this may be the same. 
[In C/G. 1361 we read of Damippus, son of Aboletus, as husband of 
Alcibia, the daughter of Tisamenus, She belongs to the first century B.C. 
on the evidence of 23, p. 468 (2002), Thus this inscription, with 35 (q. v.), 
dates from the Augustan age, or earlier, — A. M. W.] 
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4. (2123). Gable-topped slab of blue marble, "43°31 хб. Letters 
‘02h. Two sockets for sickles. 


SeroxAns Sevoxkeoy Kenocles Xenoclis 


біті Ететеое vikaas filius, patronomo 
то табнудь ранах Euete, victor 
‘Opbelas puerorum certa- 
кеі етді s minis moae (can- 
"1лгттир- tus) Ortheae (dedicavit), 
и atque Hipparcho 
wrat- patronomo 
TOM. iterum. 





None of the men here mentioned seem to be known elsewhere. This 
inscription is of value as shewing that а boy could win the match in 
two different years. 


5. (2134). Slab of blue marble, 43x 23 Х 05. Letters about ‘от В, 
Socket for sickle, Very faint writing. 





Тшшократуе Eri- Timocrates Epini- 
|IEE:TI мкіба еті Арі- cidac f., patronomo 
АГ єтотё\єос ка- Aristotele, victor puero- 






7 H4O0K*ATIY 
Wikias EV, 


ETOTCAEO?| | re ar TÒ mabiya” rum certaminis 
ene | 2 ena. celeac (cantus). 5 
| [е ]еторо» ейтро ха ]^оы Clara suae nanctus 
Е, "матат тб dedov facundae praemia 
парог MET: depas linguae 
i ae Tur ESET [Il]apBéve eot áperas Artis Timocrates 


' (Tiuo)epárys &Bero. — haec tibi, Virgo, dedit. 10 


The writing is even fainter than would appear from the facsimile, the 
reading needed much patience and even now the text, especially in the 
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metrical part, is not quite certain. ‘Aperas if right, must be a genitive, on 
which yAdeens depends, Eieroxev though in grammatical agreement with 
de@Aor in sense qualifies Aes. Timocrates son of Epinicidas is not 
known elsewhere. 

One Claudius Aristoteles occurs as eponymous patronomus in C./.G. 
1243, and may be the magistrate of the present inscription. 


6, (2139). Part of carved gable-topped slab of greyish marble, 25 x 16 
x' o4. Letters-or5 h. Stone unbroken on left side, on right side about 


half is lost. 





oo 
O 


ET'NOATPO|.O™ 

iUe INE 
MIKIXIZ OME 
QGHKSNAPT 


"Ез warpovo(uov) (Пасікра-| Patronomo Pasi- 

тоу той (уМШой (о бегга | crate filio, aliquis 

Boaryós rucija[as põar] dux puerorum victor 

шкуре ос ave-| moae (cantus) decennis ipse 
5 Өпңкеу Арт|Ғшабі "'OpBéa]. dedicavit Dianae 


Пасікрітте ештерос occurs as Eponymus in C.Z6 1254 and 1257, 
and this suggests IIacieparovs ToU vio as a possible reading here. In the 
present inscription, as in the other two, the style of writing points to a 
somewhat late date. The word warpovosov could easily have been con- 
tracted, thus leaving room for the proposed reading. 
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7. (2140.  Bluish marble, 11 Xx '12X об. Letters 'o2 h. 


L^ "ттт 

ПРА! Пра(т\ орко ? 
BaAHr "А|ВоАт(т)(оу Воауоѕ 
ПІДАМ emi Aag[oricióa - - - 


Restoration uncertain. There is indeed no doubt about 'ABeAjrov, 
but the first line might be IIparóXaos or Hparéas, while for the Eponymus 
there is a choice between Aapo - - DiXokparousc (С.Г.С. 1258), Aapapys 
(1243), Aapoxparióas (1364), Тоймо$ Aag - - (1320), Aaporrxiéag (1276), 
and Айштгтос (3 above). 


8, (2142). Red marble, '18 x 21 X '04. Letters оз һ, Very ornate 


writing. 
-- о ка aliquis et 
- - &Xé](o)us aóeX- - - ^, fratres 
doi - -]- - ої `Артати» Alii Antipatri, victo- 
тро - - veik] d eavres To res puerorum certa- 


muiuyop - --]oxMjs меу на- minis, - ocles quidem 5 
^ ü»b--- Bé xeX éav éri Aapo- moae, - autem celeae, 





# - - - - татро |роробит( 0$ ). patronomo Damo - - - - 


There is a vàcant space at the end of line 3, the reason being that the 
mason, who has kept very carefully to the division of syllables, had not 
room for the letters -rpov. In the fourth and following lines the writing is 
smaller and rather crowded, The inscription seems to refer to two sons af 
Antipater. The above restoration, though of course uncertain, will give the 
general sense, The readings pear antl xexéay cannot be doubted. The 
Eponymus might be one of those suggested for 7. 


9. (2306) Lower end of slab with raised left edge and carved leaf. 
i HA 


_1 = ЕААМЕЗН! 
д> 


Perhaps [- - - »uedap rà maiócyov ке) ау» 
(Вору еда абоз] -? 


КТР 
АТОМ 
NEI RACAL 
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10, (2147). 
had been rivetted on. 


M de А О 


f mT PATO TT ANAL is 


um AMOX TELL А 
№ 
MOY КЬ 


_ E 
БОҮ 


АКОН TO 
“ГОНРАГ ОЙК 
"EMIA, Se 


AN JG Nu 


Pratonicus appears as Eponymus in C. LG. 1250 and 1276. 


Slab of bluish marble, 


Mapifevos Aapo- 


47 X732 X 03. 


Letters ‘oz. Sickle 


Charixenus Damo- 


кратёба mpaTomap[|ma- cratida filius, pucro- 


іе Kprroóagov Tetca- 


МЕР -ab Laà- 
мои Kügé- 
v é(sri) татророн- 


rum primus, 
Critodami, Tisameni, 
5 lami comes, 
patronomo Pratonico 


ov Прато кои victor 

шкікеіта тд 

тгаабакоь TÓ puerorum 

[e]a)rÜnpaTr- — -opww tO certaminis 

Гарт ешё 'Opg[8]- cattheratori (venationis) 

[eini] aret- neer, Dianae Orthiae 
dedicavit. 


The date 


of these is not known. The question raised by the forms mpatomapmais 


and «acer will be discussed later, 


(СТД. 1283). 


II. (2151). 


Gable-topped slab of bluish 


Letters oz h. Sickle had been rivetted on. 


| EMMONS 6 





"Елі татроуо- 
pw Kħavåiw 
Leiava, Pido- 
xapetrop Au- 


5 отт 


Воатдр ш- 
кгү4ббоме- 
raw vedal p] 
кат@ёпратор> 
10 "Артешбі 
Ворбға. 


Tisamenus may have been an Eponymus 


marble, ^34 X'27 X'04 


Patrono- 

mo Claudio 
Seiano, Philo- 
charinus Ly- 


sippi filius 


dux puerorum 
decennium 

victor 

certaminis cattheratori 
(venationis) Dianae 
Ortheae (dedicavit). 
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Ywiavós occurs as Eponymus in C.4G. 1249, and Xeiavog possibly 
Eponymus in .5.M.C. 787. Both these may be the same as our Claudius 
Sejanus. In 5.M.C. 204, 1. 19, C./.G. 1242 Lysippus son of Philocharinus 
is mentioned as Eponymus : this Philocharinus may be the present victor," 
His name also seems to occur in 5..M.C. 372. 

12. (2152). Slab of bluish marble, :*33x'24 x'o4. Letters ‘02 h. 
Place for sickle. 


- - - Фи] - 

BLOAAKI Bio Naw a ға, Fulvii Laconis f. 
TOAPICTOTE тӛ "Арстоті- cujus Aristoteles 
АНРСУМЕФН Ap curê synephebus, 
ВОРЕПИТАТРО Bop, ёті татро- patronomo 
NOMOMOYA pouw M. Où- 5 М. Оо 

Ti Ade0NH тш ' Афборт- Aphthoneto 
TONEIK AAP ты гакаар victor 
TOTIAIAIKON то таико puerorum certaminis 
MADAMA XIX TA ма шүсі6- moae, decennis 
AOMENOP Gomevop. 10 ipse. 


The sense of the first two lines is rather doubtful. The winner's name 
is lost and -iw seems to be the end of a Roman ‘women’ Té the 
archaistic form for ro? must be used as a relative pronoun, otherwise the 
construction becomes impossible, Aphthonetus occurs as Eponymus in 
C.LG. 1241, but without any Roman names ; that inscription may belong 
to Hadrian's reign, to which the present one also might he assigned, and 
it is therefore very likely that the same Eponymus occurs in both. In 
ВСН 1. 330, №о, 3, М. ОбАтия "АфӨбуттоз і Eponymus* The present 
magistrate must be the same. 

13. (2153). Slab of blue marble, :43x' 29 X 04. Letters ‘02 h. 
Socket for sickle. 


$IACNIKOX ^ 
NIKO'YTIKRAx MA: 













dquXorikog DiXo- Philonicus Philo- 
pikov китая nici, victor 


TOTTAIZXIXONEE,| 79 тачбуо» ке- puerorum certaminis ce- 
| —ОРОЕ je  'OpB8éa. leae (cantus), Ortheae 


! (dedicavit), 
[! Or probably his grandfather, —A. M, W.] 
3 The reading in J£. C. A. Lc. may be corrected from ObAsiaved to OGAwlew on the strength of 
the present inscription, CI. S. 0M C. 211. 
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Philonicus is a fairly common name in many parts of Greece 
(cf. Pape-Bens. sv.) but does not seem to have been borne by any leading 
Spartans. 


t4. (2154). Slab of blue marble, 43 x:30x o4. Letters ozh. Socket 
for sickle. 


rAyk UJNEePHOTE now PAtvew “Epuoyévove Glycon Hermogenis 
b TTO niAlalk Om perdas To Taiwo victor puerorum cer- 
LJA PRAP IN шау) ури, taminis moae /cantus) 
gratiam (retulit). 





The formula is unusual. Map might be an archaistic genitive for 
peas, but the construction would be unusual, and it is more likely to be a 
mistake due to the nearness of the letters -ap- in yaper- 

One Hermogenes occurs in. C.L.G. 1242, but there is nothing to shew 
whether he was akin to the present winner. The dates are not 
certain, but neither inscription seems to be earlier than Antoninus Pius. 


15. (2155). Gable-topped slab of bluish marble, 35 x 24 x оз. Letters 
‘or h. Socket for sickle. 


'OracikAcióas Diko- Onasiclidas Philo- 





| NETE GTpTOU Velkamas strati victor cer- 
ЕДІ? АЕ I LO RR vparo- taminis casseratori 
АМП АД ETE | Tausaióer aTpo (venationis) puerorum 
NON KEACIAH таштаібар, eipé- — 5 primus (?) 
mo | уюр йе keAotav, Juvenumque celoeae (cantus) 
| victor, 


The meaning of line 4 is obscure, unless indeed arpo can have been a 
mistake for paro, and even then the repetition of parosapmaiber would 
be curious. 

The winner is not known elsewhere. 
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16. (2156) Gable-topped slab of bluish marble, *:39 X24 X 035. 
Letters оз. Broken through. 


ЛҮ > ЕРАТНЕХА Aveixpatys Xa- Lysicrates Charixeni 
PIXENOYETIIAP! piEévov éri 'Agi- (filius) Aristocle 
ЕТОЕЛЕОҮЗ gTOKMÉOUS (patronomo) 
NEIKAZAZTO реікатағ то victor puerorum certa- 
TAI AIXON///AG sraióuy v) [x]a8- 5 minis cattheratori 
GHPATOPINAP Ünparópiv 'Ap- (venationis) Dianae 
ТЕМІТІОРӘЕ: тёшт: 'Ор@є [а]. Ortheae (dedicavit). 


For the persons here mentioned see note on No. I. 

17. (2158). Bluish marble, ‘14x 16 x '03. Letters 'oz h. Socket for 
sickle. 

APETIÀNHN - - - (8)perarqe [THvd’ ave- 
^&A*BAN, Өт" (ка Ха) Ву. 

- - - сет hanc acceptam dedicavi. 

This seems to be part of a metrical inscription. The restoration 
is uncertain, though éperarnr is plain. 


18. (2159). Greyish marble, -22x°22x ‘03, Letters ‘oz h. 


МАРКОС Марко Marcus Aurelius 
^PHAIOC [А] ®)р›}Ало& Prateas Tyranni 
ATEACTYPAÀN [IHp](ayréas Tupa(r)| vav filius dux puero- 
-осм!кк! [Воа}уф риккгү!{[онёуеу» - - rum decennium - - - 


The letters supplied fit the vacant space. In line 4 the letters -yi- 
were left out by mistake and added later. 
IIparéas is known as a Spartan name, cf. S.M.C. 347. 


г9. (2162). Fragment of gable-topped slab of blue marble, ‘16х17 
x'0O4. Letters '025 h. 
THE - ти (- - - Teos) 
ГПО - - т - -(ттои - - 
This seems to give the winner's name and father, with the date; the 
latter might be the year of Lysippus, who is mentioned in C/G. 1241, 1242. 
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20. (2163). Two fragments of red marble (thickness *04) measuring 
‘96x19 and ‘20x ‘og. Letters 025 h. 


=o = 


ACEN CTI і! кђјаёсє» ёті (т)[атро- - - - comes patro- 
OMOYACZ v]ogov AcEi[na- nomo Dexima- 
УЎМІКАС ACIO Xlov videas ro[v cho NM 
К A. TE PI А (А! Ш TH \s карт eplag ary jar certaminis patientiae 


3 ҮР OGIA 5 va] 'OpBeía. Ortheae (dedicavit). 


Deximachus is a possible reading in ll, 2, 3 ; although no Eponymus 
is known whose name began with the letters seen above, yet in C.Z.G. 1261 
we find that the Eponymus Pratolaus had as father Deximachus, so that 
the present magistrate might have belonged to the same family. 

xaprepías á»yaw refers to, the flogging at the altar: see pp. 314 f fora 
full discussion of this inscription and the contest in question. 


21, (2163), Slab of bluish marble, -45™°‘27™ ‘08. Letters 02 h. 
Socket for sickle. Neat writing. 





| KXéarópop Cleander 
û xai Mirip vocatus quoque Menis 
Калматрато Callistrati filius 
Bovaryop êri dux puerorum 
татрогошаз 5 patronomo 
Гору/тто», тө (Гаруітте) Сотрірро Сюгріррі Ё 
тикаар аба» Артғ- victor certaminis 


АН шті pris ávémy- moae, Dianae 


Ortheae dedicavit. 


Gergippus, son of Gorgippus, is Eponymus in another inscription of 
this class ((4) above) in which the victory of Philetus in the «eAtay is 
recorded. The year of Gorgippus falls in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
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22, (2166), Bluish marble, 22 x 't0x-03. Letters ‘02 h. 


АРА! {apat = = [t= 
KIXIA ко [бонерор êri 
ПАТР Tarplorojun - - 
NALS vai(a) - - 

TOP 5 тор - - ГАртеш- 
TIB Ti B[op8éa - - : 


Except in line 1 no letters are lost on the left side. Line 4 may have 
given the Eponymus. 


23. (2167). Fragment of bluish marble, “15 x‘*17 x03. Letters 'o2 h. 
Socket for sickle. 
‚ТОМЕ - =- puriy борт - - 1 


24. (2168). Fragment of gable-topped slab. Whitish marble, *21 x 10 
x' o4 Letters 015 В. 


FAGHT ‘Ajyaé@y T[vxn 

ЛАМ --- EiMav)[os -- 

ТРО еті тға|троғд(шоу) |П. АГА. 
NAI "ААк(а)»б(рДіба = = = = 


Restoration quite uncertain. Alcandridas seems to be Eponymus in 
2, and may be read here. 
25. (2303) Corner of slab with carved pediment, ‘11x08, Letters 


7015 h. 


AT AE 'Азуа@ [1 тихи - - 
= ag- ['Афбо- 1 
NHT A: ут) 5 


“This fragment seems to belong to the series, but the sense is doubtful. 
B B 
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26, (2170), Fragment of red marble, 16 x 13 x 04, showing traces of 
carving in upper left corner. Letters ‘or h. 


‚ $ Аанатрои 
[к] аетер раки ү:Ёошєр- 
о] сто та) - - 
. ибрам = = 
5 | MEAELOL TO - 
. (a) TÉ Efa xeos 


"um ш uam oum 





The reading in the first two lines is fairly safe and «eXcias in the fifth 
line is clear, but the meaning of the rest is doubtful, EuSaden;, which 
seems to have stood in l. 6, is known as a Spartan name (.5..M.C. 205, 393). 
[tis a form of Ерс, ће В standing for F (as in Bwpréa, 21 = Ғорбға ). 

27. (23171). Fragment of greyish marble, 10 x*13x'02. Letters o1 h. 


[-- - vikacas To maicyor 


АМАРІ! шо |а» 'Ар(те[ ё "Орбеа 
БЕКЕМ аге |бекер. 


Restoration quite uncertain. 


38. (3172). Fragment of gable-topped slab of greyish marble, 
23x20 x04. Letters ‘or h, 


AAMOKPAT®//// - - - Áayokparov[s vi- 
ПА! АХ | «daas ro] vaiix[or - - 
Til a ---іһча-- 


In line 1 -ou- 15 written in contraction. 


29. (2174). Blue marble, 17 x 15 x04. Letters 915 В. 


| "ome om 
NNEi1 - и ма) - 

ГАС wet jlo vare 
CCH «|(a)oon - 

(ATOPIN 5 (рзатдрар 


ЕТТІТТА 17 еті (татрДогфио» - - - 
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30. (2175). Blue marble, 23x17 x'o5, Letters ‘o2 h. 


(етгі татророном] 


на. AYPH (Mjap, Avpy[\sov - - 
HOPOYTO тороо Toll = = 
APOYTOYK бау тоб K - - 
APTEMIT "Артёшт[: Opberg 
ANEGHR 5 агеӨңікде. 


In line 3 there seems to be the end of a name like Etwopos, which 
however would not suit any known Eponymus ; in line 4 is the end of a 
name like "AXxarópos; what follows is uncertain. Finally we have the 
usual form of dedication. 


31. (2178). Gable-topped slab of bluish marble, 48 x32 x'03. Letters 
'x2— 01h. lron sickle in socket. 


EipacvuBovXos Ka- Thrasybulus Calii- 
Auepaürovg Ervparri- cratis Enymanti- 


aba xdcev emi Adüxevos, adae casis, (patro- 
TarpornjioUrrog bà Üwé- nomo) Lacone, 
с р айтор Аакеро ToU vov suffecto autem 


Ц: || касае то тасс- ejus filio Lacone, 
xov keXola "AprégaTi victor puerorum 
"Ордена. certaminis 


celocae (cantus) Dianae 
Ortheae (dedicavit). 





Ап Enymantiadas occurs in .5.M.C. 210 (Le Bas-Foucart 1733) 
where Chalinus and Hierocles stood to him as «agg; this may be the 
Enymantiadas mentioned here. 

The statement that some other man acted for the Eponymus is made 
here,in 1 and in 38. In the present case there is no doubt as to the 
construction, $ò it cannot be thought that the acting-patronomus discharged 
his duties merely in relation to the winner (as if trép avror, in the present 
inscription, could refer to Thrasybulus and not to Lacon), We must there- 
fore believe either that the deputy took over the whole duties of the 

D B 2 
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Eponymus after the latter had had the honour of giving his name to the 
year (as with the suffectio of consuls under the Roman Empire), or else 
that he merely took the place of the latter at the boys’ contest. While the 
fact that the Eponymus was no longer acting would not need to be 
mentioned in most documents, it is quite possible that the Patronomus took 
aleading part in the Artemis festival, and that therefore the name of the 
official actually in charge was of some interest; not otherwise can we 
understand why the whole list of titles borne by the Patronomus should be 
mentioned in this class of inscription (as in (c) and probably 2) 

[n the present case Lacon may have been an old man, and therefore 
willing to make way for his son, who may have been elected as a compli- 
ment to the father. 


32. (2179). Handsomely carved slab of greyish marble, *45 x '49 X Од. 
Letters ‘oz h. Two sockets for sickles, 


Е2бекішор (Ефбакішіа) ке- 
Aola cat Kvéoxt- 

pop Aapoxpateop 

о ка! 'Аресте вар каа- 







стратарин вакаат- 5 


тер еті 'АМкаттв Soveryot 


е ЕТПАХКАСТО» ЭСҮЛІӘІ 
LAKIXIALOUENONEOP 


шюуіббошемер, Fap- 
Bea. 


D This inscription szems to give us a mew member ol ihe family of. Eurycles, namely à. Lacon, 
son of thar C. Julius Lacon who was son of Éurycles ani prominent in Laconia under Claudius: 
his name appears on coins of that Emperor (В.М. Catalogue, ubfemmeun Pl XXV. raj His 
existence had been already conjectured by J. M. Paton [ Zrunsacfions of the American. Phils. 
Aux. 1895, 38, where a family-trez is given], This inscription probably dates at latest fram the 
reign of Claudius, The elder Lacon alsa had a son named Argolicus, who was married before 
33 A.D, (Tuc. dmm. vi, 18) ; which places his own birth earlier ihan I5 B.c., at beast. Tt is 
apparently Lacon the younger who is Eponymus for the second time in C46. 1347. —A M. W.] 
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"Eudocimus Eudocimi (filius) celoeae, et Eudocimus Damocratis (filius), 
vocatus quoque Aristidas, casseratori victores, patronomo Alcasto, duces 
puerorum decennium, Ortheae (dedicaverunt).' 

The two boy-winners may have been cousins, both named after their 
grandfather. An example of an a/ias has occurred in 21.  Alcastus is 
Eponymus in. C.Z.G. 1241, about the end of the reign of Hadrian. The 
archaism is noteworthy. 


33. (2183), Bluish marble, "10 x ^15 X 95. Letters *02 h. 


[AYPHAI//// - - (МУ Арто] 
OEY ХарнфоачАр os - - 
E ЕЯ 


Restoration uncertain. 


34. (2185). Fragment of blue marble, 13x07 x' o3. Letters 02 h. 


Е -€- 
TO nedas) (rjò [mað victor puerorum 
<ЕЛО yòn] (jero iar certaminis celoeae (cantus) 
ITIBO 'Aprépliri Во[рбга Dianae Ortheae 
€ 8H áv ]e8n[ ке. dedicavit. 


35. (2189). Slab of greyish marble. Broken through; ‘31X17. 
Letters 015 һ. Sockets for three sickles. 


AAXAPHEAAXAPE — Aaxdpus Aaxdpe- Lachares Lacharis 
aENIKAAZT^TT oç midas tò mabi filius victor puerorum 
| UHIEAE хот) (к) аи) (еті certaminis celcae 
EYBAA E28(aX) - - [та- 

ТРОМОМ 5 rpovóp|ov - - - €. Torkel- 

A Ak N ба К. - - 

KAIKAEO каз КЛео- - 

KAIKYNAT //// ral Kuray -- 

KAIAEPEI каї берей - - 

МІКАӨРОМВ to мікабро» В(юорбеа. 


Nothing seems to be lost on the left side. The letters are rather faint. 

In line 4 a name like EuSadeyy seems to occur, though no such Eponymus 

is known, In line 7 is the beginning of a name like Cleomenes, perhaps 
! Cf. perhaps 26, 1, 6. 
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another winner recording his triumph on the same stone with Lachares,' 
Of lines 6 and 9 nothing can be made. — Kvvay[o«] may be a proper name 
in line 7: víxaBpov in line ro means a thank-offering for victory. 

36. (2169--2194)* Two fragments of whitish marble, Letters ‘o2 h. 


ч/ Mihi (o@)[-yop] Grex exu68o- dux puerorum dec- 
МЕМ: МЕПІ (руи ор) Еті [татроро- ennium patronomo 


AQTIBKAAYB ulu T;B. KXav, B[paeíóa ie- ТІ СІ. Вгавіда 
?cFOQPAIPT^* 5 (pé)ep Gip(row) [ZeBSaerov xai pontifice l. Augustorum 
FIN Tay Ol(eiw wr [wpoyorwr av- et eorum 
Té] - - divorum patrum. 
Restoration somewhat uncertain. Cl. Brasidas is Eponymus in C.Z7.G. 
1259 and would suit the space here. In line 4 é/pis archaistic for di¢ ; the 
usual formula has been supplied. 


37. (2206). From trench A. Part of carved slab,"20 x "1g. Letters ‘oz h. 
Socket for sickle. No letters lost on the right side. 





"Aya roxy Bona fortuna 
-- 'Apytadap Archiadas 
- - а Soayap - - - filius, dux 
--- puerorum. 


An Archiadas, son of Darmolas, occurs in .5.M.C. 267; as far as the 
writing goes, there is no reason against the present Archiadas being the 
same, The name is not very common. 


[We seem to have another previously unknown member of the Euryclex family, for it is 
probable that the elder Lachares is the father of C. Julius Eurycles, and thus that the younger 
ane—not known elsewhere—is the latter's (? younger) brother; as Lachares was killed before the 
battle of Actium (Plutarch, Алг. 67), this inscription dates hack to the first century Wc: a 
conclusion which suits the date of 5.4. C. 205, in which Eubalces occurs —A.M.,W.] — 

7 2104 was found in the wall of the apper Roman building, trench B. 
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38. (2248). Part of gable-topped slab, "25 Х717. Letters "02 h 
Socket for sickle. 


do wrddnBos еті 
v ]arpero[uov Tiao- 
(шЕғонч, (т)ІТатрогона- 
дето 0те[р abror A, Ov- 
5 aXamavolv) [Aauapovs 
duXokaicapo|s Kal evAa- 
Bearárov, v[cixacas ro T- 
aibryd(v) - - = 





"a - - alicujus synephebus, patronomo Timomene, suffecto autem 
L. Volusseno Damare amico Caesaris viro dignissimo, victor puerorum 
certaminis - - - 


In line 2 Timomenes, the Eponymus of C/G. 1248, is a possible 
reading. His year falls about the reign of Marcus Aurelius, to which age 
our inscription, with its rather poor lettering, might belong. 

In lines 3, 4 there is mention of a deputy Patronomus, whose honours 
are given at length (cf. 31 and note there). The name Volussenus occurs 
at Sparta in CLG. 1438 and М.С, 281, both times with the names 
Lucius and Damares. It is possible that here also is a mention of some 
member of that house, wherefore the names have been restored, The title 
of duXókawrap does not denote an ‘amicus Caesaris’ in the sense of a 
member of the Emperor's council, but is merely complimentary, as also is 
etiaBéoraros, ‘worthy’ or ‘ pious.’ 


39. (2476). From trench before Temple, Slab with trace of sculptured 
pediment and socket for sickle. Broken through in three places, 
aix 18x 025. Letters 037 h., rather thick and clumsy. 


pe 
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ЕП! “Еті Гтатрогошоав Patronomo 
ДАМ Дар - - Dam - - 
AACH 6as (- - 6a) - - [reiwdaas - das (-dae filius) 
ТОПЕ TO Tia) [16ryor xa 8 - victor puerorum 
PA palTopin - - = catheratori (ve- 

Falx. nationis) - - 


The letters in lines 1 and 2 are larger than those below. 
Ihe Eponymus might be Damares (C.7.G. 1243), Damippus (3 above}, 
or some other of the possible names given under 7. 


40. (2452). Found face down in pavement before E. end of Temple. 
Gable-topped slab of coarse marble, 65 x 41 x 095. Letters oró h. Two 
sickles were fastened on. 





E 


1 


LACONIA. 


- 
"Елі maürporóuov E€-« 7 wcivix(ov) 
Прішос Хаурғае Мене- 
к\еї катер pukdqas дань) 
'Артёрите 'Орвеа арЕВукег. 


"Еті татромкшо)у Ей- 5 
барор Прес №- 

рёо$ Мереке? 

КТЕР икатас 

кєАєа> аеєйтуке|[ >] 

Aprégari "OpBeia. IO 


- 


ЭА 


SPARTA, 377 
Patronomo Sosinico 

Primus, Nerei f, Mene- 

clis comes victor moae (cantus) 
Dianae Ortheae dedicavit. 


Patronomo Eu- 

damo Primus, Ne- 

rei f., Meneclis 

comes victor 

celeae (cantus) dedicavit 
Dianae Ortheae. 


In line 1 the last two letters are written above ex, in line § -yo- are 


left out probably by mistake. 


In line 1 it is not easy to see what the name of the Eponymus can be 
if not Sosinieus; the inscription shows traces of carelessness and the -- 
may be simply a mistake; the last six lines are rather crooked, though 
they must have been added before the setting up of the stone. 

In line 3 the mark on the stone above the A is the missing N, 

The dating of this inscription presents some difficulty. The only 


Sosinicus Enown to haye been Eponymus is seen in (d) above ; he bears 
the names M. Aurelius, and further the inscription already gives the winner 
of the uma in that year. It might indeed be believed that there could be 
two dedications on the strength of one victory, one by the Soayos, the 
other made unofficially by some private member of the team whose father 
wished to record the event. On the other hand the only Eudamus known 
to have been Eponymus seems to have borne office in Hadrian's reign 
(CG. 1241), and must have been distinct from the present magistrate. 
Primus, son of Nereus (as the right rendering seems to be), is hardly a 
name that we should expect at Sparta as early as Hadrian's reign. The 
name Nereus is known (cf. Pape-Bens, s.7.). 


41. From house of Matalas at Aphesou Red marble, 095 x 09 X 04. 
Letters *'o2 h. 


ny --- 
* AGB8HI/ каб@ті ратар] 
ОРАЕКІ edn Sop BE «(ei Near - - 
"PEF (Вор (Е) [а 
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The reading ёфуЗор, if at all possible, would imply that the winner 
won the cattheratorin in his boyhood, and the celea when he was an ephebe, 
Two forms @ and O are used. The restoration is quite uncertain. 


42. (2307). From Temple site,” Bottom of slab with trace of socket 
for sickle. Letters 2 h. 


= = [мхка- victor 
EAE сах [то табиков puerorum certaminis 
МПАМЕ paar (d[ré8neer - - moae (cantus) dedicavit 
---- ['OpBeia - - Ortheae. 


43. (2304). Corner of slab with carved pediment, 16 x 08. Letters 
‘Ors h. 


ATA Ayala tex 

ЗЕКП Хе Ета) Шошітчіюе) Ай- 
MAINE paive[| rog GeoE£vov ? 
ВОАГС Воагу(9)[$ декада бое - 
NON 5 и --- 


The name in line 2 is Sextus not Secundus, as it is clearly a praenomen : 
this seems to have been the common abbreviation (cf, САС. I345 and 
note). Boeckh believes that at the time of Sextus Pompey's occupation of 
the Peloponnese many Greeks took his name. The father of Damaenetus 
may have been Theoxenus, as two Zéx. Ilog. Geóferor and a Aapaiveros 
GeoFevov are known (C/G. 1369, Le Bas-Foucart, 168 i). 


44 (2475). Slab with carved pediment, :275 x'26x'O4. Letters 
ois h. The inscription seems to begin with two metrical lines, but what 
follows is uncertain. 

IPEYZXEIOMAKAIPAK- 
ТЕТРАХЕІРОЕМПОАМ 
GETOIKAAAIKPATH* 
EpHBOZONEYTF 
ПОҮРХАА ЕҮРҮ! 5 
МАМТІЗАПО“ 

Ipeds ceio, Maxaipa, «(a [acyvijrov] | тєтрауєірос 
poar [rejea ar] | Bero КаХликратт(е), 
- = = вы] |ефуВох - - || ---- | nárric amor - - - 
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The use of ceo and pelg shows the dialect to be conventional Ionic, 
of which (4) has already furnished an example. Maxa:pa could be applied 
to any goddess, Terpayeaep was an attribute of Amyclaean Apollo"; 
this suggests the reading xaciywyrov in line 1. No line seems to have 
been lost below. 

Another priest appears as a victor in (c) above. These may have been 
hereditary priesthoods. It is also possible (1) that the stones were set up 
some years after the victory, or (2) that Callicrates was on the verge of 
manhood when he won the awa; this, as will be seen below, was not 
impossible. Were this the case, é$nBos might be read in line 4, though 
avr ]éd5Sos would be equally allowable. On the other hand the winner in 
(c) was Bovayop шккгуиббашеуау. 


45. (2285). Slab unbroken on the right, 


ААР - (е) бар =- = Шаз 
«ЕІХІТ Воагудр ш(кімүе:т- dux pucrorum 
-NETIIW Toén jwr éri malt) decennium patro- 


(OP AYPNEI рогом ](®} Мар. Афр. Ме nomo M. Aur. Nicephoro 
PIAQNIAA куфор та] (Фура 5 Philonidae Ё 
ОКА ZE режаа](р) кас- victor venationis ? 


стратор] - - - 


In line 1 there seems to be the end of a name. Line. 2, pixecystto- 
Hever is a new form, instead of uueciyibBouéver, The Eponymus must be 
M. Aur. Nicephorus, son of Philonidas, for whom see B.C.H. ix. 515, No. 6. 
Owing to the free use of contractions this inscription must be placed late, 
perhaps in the reign of. Commodus. 


46. (2284). Unbroken on left. Small fragment, *13 x05. Letters '015 h. 


N F=- 
TOYƏL rob @ = - = [a- 

м PICTON риттот{омтєитує? 
OPBEIAA "Opbela a{véOnne} 


t Wide, Lak. Auli, 65, 60, where several references are given, cf, 95. Cf, also Le Bas 
Foucart, Ез алі, р. 1901. 
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Other. Inscriptions front (he. AA riemistum., 


47. (2161). Lower end of whitish marble slab, 30x '20 x'03. Letters 
"от В. 





ШерпкАЛ|6 | тра(т |[4- 
(Аб уог качает] тах 
Ші: xi660j.evog 


This stone is of a different shape from those so far given, the letters 
spa(r)[ó]mau being separated from the rest by a ridge. Though the end 
of the inscription is here, there is no word of Artemis Orthia. The doings 
of some boy are commemorated, as is shown by uiuiyióóouevos and by the 
form wparorats, which will be discussed later; but beyond this the nature 
of the inscription is doubtful. 


48. (2157). Greyish marble cut to a point on left side, ‘16x "12 x "05. 
Letters or h. 


)---Zev]fermaos - 


з 
= РЕД - 





Meaning doubtful. 


MOTE L—NATURE OF THE CONTESTS. 


It is clear from the above inscriptions that there were at least three 
kinds of competition. These are given in the following terms (a few 
doubtful cases being left out), 

(i) ro watdiedy pwap 1, 14 (prob.) ; ro wardewor pers 3,12; To wardeyov 
uaeat 4 ; uar (a) (d) 21, 40; ae[ar] 8. 

(ii.) To watdeyor wedya 5, 13; «eXéav 40; keXola 32; keXoiav 15, 34 
(prob.) ; eeXe/ai 26 ; xaiX[5j]ae (d) ; жеар (2). 
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(ii) và тагои тд (ка)тӣрратори 10; т0 таёгҳоу ка@праторее 16 ; 
тӛ maiiyóv кадбуратдріор (A); катӣураторі» 11; касақңратарш 15, 
29, (c), (d) ; кааттраторіш 32. 

The case-forms in which these words appear seem to be (1) accusative, 
£g, 1. veucijmag To vraibuxór nav. Here à srai&ixór i$ a cognate accusative 
after veucijcax, and фар ап apposition to rò sra«&wór which it limits and 
explains. ‘Having won the boys’ contest, namely the дода. In the same 
way are to be explained veuejeas Tò marbiwov кайбтраторгор (й), veurmas 
тё т. кабб ратори 16, апі оћегз, The occurrence of xa@@yparapiay shews 
that xa@@npardpw is merely a shortened form, not the accusative of a 
noun in «s, Elsewhere the name of the contest is used by itself as the 
object of reurjsas, £4. (d) near rucjcas, (5) veceaap eedvar, (e) зекаар 
xaccrparópiw, and elsewhere. (2) Dative—either instrumental or locative 
in its force. In view of ишш. 4 and xeAéar 26 it seems likely that the 
other forms without the accusative ending are also datives and should 
therefore be written with an iota subscript; the omission of the iota in the 
dative would of course be usual in late inscriptions. We should therefore 
write pmg 3 etc., кл 5 etc, keXo(g 31, 32. These forms are found most 
commonly with rò таки (32 is a certain exception), but are quite 
possible without it. Kaceyparopío 32, if not locative, may be an 
archaistic dative.* 

As to the exact meanings of these various terms there has been 
a good deal of disagreement. Tt will be best to take cach in order. 

(i) Maa. This word, as suggested by Baunack,* seems to be a Doric 
form of potea ; by the change of intervocalic e to h, and of -ov- to -ш- 
by the ordinary rules, we have potea=paiha ; later the aspirate would 
naturally be dropped. The contest would therefore be some form of 
musical performance. In support of this view it may be mentioned that 
the hymns of Alcman were sung in honour of Artemis Orthia by 
choirs of maidens, perhaps in competition. 

! The shortening of iow to -ar which in the end produced thé modern Greek forms ending in «i 
began at n fairly early date : ef. Jannaris, Hist, Gh Gram, 8$ 302-3. 

* .O[ asa dative ending is common in urchaic inscriptions $ се 7.0.4. 63. Robens, Інігші. 
to Gk, Epigr. i. р. 253, Хо 25, МГІСІ - (Голә)тіү, 

% Жйгін, Mus, xxxvii (1883) 293. lesych. ua: «3h той.  Plaio, Lamy 666 D wolar A 
{тезе ol ӛзбрег фегін fj pobrar; (quoted by Meister ap. Collitz-Bechtel, ПІ. 2, p. 144); Ar. 


Lyn. 1297 (chorus of Spartan women) - ифА\ Айнага, 


! Sg Diels, fermer xxxi 1896, 339 1 The passage ûf Ala has ы ые, 
p. 352, footnote, above. alread 
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(1) wena, ete. All kinds of views have been held as to the meaning 
of this group of words. In inscription (4) xal A&ar was read, Xàar being 
taken in the sense of Aáar,'quoit-throw. This was the explanation of 
Baunack, who further took «eavay to be meant for xe Aapap, ' Victorious 
with the quoit twenty-five times, Komnenos took Xóa to be another 
form of мра (Aaxeaerird, 364. Preger took the words to refer to 
the musical competition ; he is followed by Meister! who gives many 
words from the same stem as «eAja, all connected with singing. Both 
authorities considered the word to be either an apposition explaining paar 
or an adjective qualifying it. 

The new evidence makes the meaning of xeAja rather plainer. In 
5 Timocrates, winner of the «eAja, speaks of the ' Fair-sounding prize 
of his tuneful voice’, and this seems to prove Pregers view to be the 
true one. But though the *eAja was a contest in singing it does not seem 
to have been the same as the ua, for in 8 the two are contrasted. In 
that inscription two brothers, sons of Antipater, record their success and 
state that in the same year one was victorious in the poa and the other 
in the seña” What the difference was is not yet known, but there would 
be nothing strange in having two singing contests: one (xeXja) might 
have been formal hymns to Artemis, such as the hymns of Alcman; the 
other (aga) marching songs like those of Tyrtaeus, accompanied perhaps by 
instrumental music. Paus. iii. 17. 5 inentions the association of such 
music with the Muses, and adds that the Spartans used the flute and lyre 
to play their men into battle. Plut. £yewrg. 21 says the same thing 
(mentioning the flute only) and adds that the king sacrificed to the 
Muses in the field, 

The various forms of the word itself seem to be due to the uncer- 
tainty of spelling in a dialect word. lt may be noted, if the reading 
«eXbav for xeavar be accepted, that all the forms in the modern Greek 
pronunciation would have exactly the same sound, except xeAéa, where 
the spelling may be archaistic, 

(ій) ха@@ураториь, ка@бтраторео», ес. Неге again the explanations 
are various, Baunack thought the word was connected with катайпраь, 


‘In Collitz-Bechtel, IM. 2, рр 143  НезусЬ, Калао а Буй факир ГА Бейін жа 
Mirwriv.—KaXaBoíla: de Tg Tit AspedriBos Герб "Apr Bos Edger asar. This ward may be a 
form of w«Aga. — Hesych, Kéxop uri, Compare the words exar, Khalan, €... 

* [nser. (w) pove nothing apainst this, for there may have been £Àrze winners, or the кате 
&yiAg might hare won both аба ond Аба, | 


= 
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‘to hunt down,' and referred to some kind of beast-fight! Koumanoudes 
took касстраторг»и in (c) asa dialect form of Kasrapelaciw* Komnenos 
took it to be a foot-race? Foucart derived the word from the root of cassis 
and @opety=‘a leap with a helmet.’* Preger, who thought that all the 
competitions were musical, proposed either to connect «a@@nparapew with 
cenupadópos, or to make it =ката Ünparopiov *on the hunting ground, or 
else to take it as the name of a festival, sc. dyawiepa” Meister agrees 
with the latter view and quotes ayqyrypia,a Cyprian festival.” Lastly Tod? 
on the discovery of (/), refuted the last view and justified Baunack’s idea. 
Here the new inscriptions quite bear him out; the form «a885paropior 
has been further established (32) and such a farm as xaz8gparópir. (11) 
seems to fix the derivation from «ata and ура» It remains to be seen 
what kind of *hunt' is meant by (һе каббуратӛмо»,  Baunack, Mayer; 
and Tod” all refer it to an actual bull-fight such as is supposed to have 
been held in the Mycenaean age. Baunack proves the existence of the bull- 
fight in Thessaly, and at Kome, and quotes five inscriptions from Hellen- 
istic times onwards which show that it was common in Asia Minor, though 
in no case definitely associated with the worship of Artemis. But all this 
is not enough to prove that the same thing happened at Sparta. Baunack's 
view that the Spartans borrowed the practice from Rome seems unlikely, 
for the use of archaic words shows that the contest must have been an 
old one ; and the idea of setting ten-year-old boys to fight bulls does not 
seem reasonable. It seems therefore more natural to believe that the 
xalOnparopiow was a rough game played by the bands of Spartan boys, 
which took its name from its likeness to a hunt or beast-fight. It need 
not have been fought against a bull any more than the games of * cock- 
fighting ' and ' bear-baiting' nowadays have anything to do with cocks or 
bears. The contest of the lads in the Platanistas described by Pausanias 
(ili 14. 9, 10), as a prelude to which two boars fought, may give an idea of 
the kind of struggle that the hunt would have been, The matter however 
is still uncertain. 


Ло. ci, where the vanows forme of the worl are explained. 


2 "АййЯғашағ Іі. 256, 3 Алкеғікі, 363. “Іп Ше Наз Аарйанғн, р. 143. 
I f, 342. * A. cr. p. 144. T Ata, Mitt, xxix (1904) 52. 


* roh. fakrbuch vii, (1892) 71 ff. AMybenische Beitrdge. J. Stirrfang. 
| Ah. Mit. xxix (1904), 55, where three. fresh. examples of bull-hghts are given, from 
inscriptions of Larissa.. All these refer to imperial times. 
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NOTE 2:—WHAT WAS THE THING DEDICATED? 
4 à 





INSCRIPTION 31, SHOWING IROM SICKLE IM FLACE. 


It would naturally be thought, if the same thing was offered up in 
memory both of a musical and an athletic victory, that the ohject itself 
would have no connexion with either contest, but would rather have been 
chosen for an altogether different reason. 

The suggestions are : 

1. A scraper! This being used by athletes may perhaps be a fit offer- 
ing, but in a musical contest it would be out of place; moreover the shape 
of the implement is not that of the Greek scraper, and we are told that 
the Spartans used scrapers made of cane not iron," 

2. A kind of high cap called erXeyyís. This is the view taken by 

l So Reith, Gr. Wrelheeichenie, p. 61, n. 2. 


? Plut ws Сас. 32 Зтағүуіті: әй ciinpais &ААй aakagulras іүріӛтте. СІ. Ртерегі 
"ote г. 335. 
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Meister, 4e p. 143, and he quotes the following passages in support of it: 
(i) In the Andania Inscription (Collitz-Bechtel, 4689 l. 13) the mperopboTa: 
аге crowned with orAeyyides ; (11) Xen. Awad. 1. 2§ 10, Xenias gives golden 
aTAeyylbes as prizes to Cyfus' troops; (iii) Sosibius ap. Athen. xv. p. буда 
(F.H.G. ii. p. 626) «al yap wai Aaxedaimorio: Kakapa aTedavovrrac ép Tfj TO 
Ilpopayeior борт, às diat ZXaeciflos év rois srepi T&v év Aakebaluori Üvaiáw, 
ypddev ойто" ёр тайт сирдаре: Toby per ато тї opas халаи 
стефаробайа | тт\еүүйй, той 0 éx Ts dyaryüis vaióag dcTedarmrovs 
axoAovGeiy (where Meister would read ayeye for ayoryfs). — Lastly, Meister 
compares the fixing of the iron sickle on the stone with the common 
practice of carving a wreath to record the distinction of being crowned. 

Meister's proof however is not satisfactory. In the Xenophon passage 
a golden scraper is quite as likely a prize in an athletic meeting as 
a golden cap, though the latter is the usual rendering! Тһе erXkeyyi« at 
Andania is not to the point, because there is no question of a prize there. 
As to 5Sosibius, Athenaeus at least took him to mean that the votaries 
wore wreaths of plaited reeds, in other words that er^eyyis and xdXaguot 
meant the same thing at Sparta? It has been already mentioned that the 
Spartans used reeds for scrapers, so probably стАеуу simply meant a 
reed. Inany case the wearing of a otXeyy's does not prove that it was 
given as a prize; nor does Meister explain how rove do tie ywpay can 
be the leaders of the bands, nor yet how ауюуйе сап be the same as 
á'yéXAge. Moreover the. Promachea, whatever festival it may have been, 
had nothing to do with Artemis? Again, if the *prize-cap' was to be 
offered on the stone itself it would have been just as easy to carve a cap in 
stone as it was to carve and gild a wreath,—and the fact that this was 
not done is enough to show that there is no comparison between the two 
cases. Nor is it easy to think of a worse copy of a gilded cap than a long 
iron sickle. 

3. Asickle-hlade. This is the view of Preger, /z, and it seems to be 
proved by the new inscriptions, It must be noted, firstly, that the thing 
dedicated was the prize Ине; во (а) таб” ЕтабАа ХаЙар 5 тоб йебАор 
аерах. 17 (б)ретарць [т]уб' arén] (xa Ха) Вау. 


! In Polyb. xxv. 4, where Perseus gives golden ттАетуійен to  Khodian crew as gifts, there is. 


the sume uncertainty. — Pollux vii. 179 gives both meanings. 


* With this custom may be compared the wearing of. hasket-erowns by the maiden worshippers 
of Artemis Coloene at Sardis, — Sitrubo xui, 625. 
4 Wide, Lad, Awlte, 349, 356. 


ес 
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The last example proves that the offering was called a sickle, for in 
spite of the broken state of the stone, the socket and the word Sperarnp 
(both are quite plain) are not to be explained in any other way. How 
then could a sickle be a fit offering ‘to Artemis? Let wus think to 
what uses such a tool could be put in early times. It would serve very 
well for reaping corn, and perhaps for pruning olive-trees,’ for hunting 
however it would have been useless. It must therefore have been offered 
to Artemis Orthia as the life-giving and fructifying goddess, the giver of 
increase ; there is good reason to think that this was one attribute of 
Orthia. It is moreover quite possible that the sickle had no special 
connexion with Artemis Orthia, but was merely a useful prize such as 
might be given in early times, Any such reward could have been offered 
to the patroness of the contest. 


NOTE 3—AGE AND STANDING OF THE WINNERS. 


The use of the word sai&uor of the competitions under discussion, as 
it is found in most of the inscriptions, shows clearly that the competitors 
were usually boys. The age for entry is further defined by the term 
шау: шен, clearly a. form of uuxitóuevog? which was applied at Sparta 
toa boy in the third year of his state training, the tenth year of his life, 
The common form, Boaryos uuixiLonévow, etc, (as in 6, 11, 18, 32 (c) and (e) 
seems to denote that the winner was the leader of a band of boys* Each 
band elected its own leader, and the leader kept the title through life 
so that Moayos often appears in conjunction with the higher offices’ It 
scems likely however that in this class of inscription the use of Boa*yog had 
a more definite meaning, and that the bands of boys, not the leadere, were 


! The Greeks to-day have a pruning-knife very like these votive tickles; some olf thë batièr 
even have a ‘shoulder’ on the reverse side, showing that they, like the modern tool, may have 
been two-edger. In Hesiod, Shishi l, 292, a Sperdeq is used by vintagers. 

* This rests on the well-known gloss on Herodotus, quoted by all the editors: пара 
Aumslminoriss dr Tf прыть drug б кат jeHilas wakeiran vj Brnrripe тршак énsror (MS, 
wpaesui(dnsvos), TF Tpity niui(duaror, Tj terdpt wpdrait, Tj тбитт тай, Tg ты pthalpgr. 
(АФ зї "Н рф тән, ЕШ Stein, IL 465.) 

* Hesych, Hovasdp: &yeAdpyms, 8 тіп іуіАта брушғ тай. 

* Tod, .5.A£, C. p. 20, who gives what seems the only reasonable explanation. The points 
discussed in Boeckh, C.7. 6. L p. 612. era 
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the real competitors! In support of this it need only be remembered that 
choral singing was specially fostered at Sparta, and further, that in the Ball- 
match the winners were teams of goapeet How is it then that, while the 
whole team of winning e@a:peis seem to have been mentioned individually,” 
in the present case the leaders kept the honour to themselves? The 
reason may be that the Sovayot under the empire seem to have been 
chosen mainly through family influence, and therefore the wealthy fathers 
of winning Sovayol set up the stones at their own cost merely to record а 
family success,and so were not likely to care about the obscurer members 
of the team. 

It is clear to anyone looking at the lists of Spartan magistrates that 
high offices tended to run in certain families, and the fact that a Sovayd¢ 
very often held high office later, suggests that he was chosen rather by 
influence than for merit or strength, At the same time the matter is still a 
little uncertain. 

The contests were not however confined to the boys of ten. In 4 a 
boy wins To табор пана іп two different years, and in 40 another boy 
wins the uoa in one year, and in a later year the xeXéa. In 15 Onasiclidas 
wins the Boys’ Hunt and afterwards the xeXoía among the efperes.* The 
&iperes were grouped in bands as the younger boys were, but as to the 
details of contests which a boy could take between his tenth year 
(uixttouevos) and his twentieth (elpyw) our knowledge is too scanty 
to allow of definite statement, 

It is not tncommen to find certain other distinctions mentioned in 
these inscriptions besides that of Goweyoy, They are cuvédnfos, касі 
(or «avev) and some form like тратотаритаих. 

Luvédy feos. This is seen in 12 7&6 'ApieroréAgp evrébgBop, and 
38 -- evii[dmBos] ; 44. is doubtful. The word is supposed to have two 
meanings ; (1) literally, a fellow-ephebe or playmate ;* (2) technically, a lad 
chosen by an Eponymus as his ‘orderly.’ The grounds for taking the word 
in the latter sense are given by Boeckh." We often fnd it among a man's 

! So Preger, Lc p. 338. 

i Tod, S AF,.C, p. 16 and 71.5.44; x; 63 ff. 

? X. M. C. 400 and 721, 

! [n 41 the reading is too uncertain for uny argument to be based on it. 

* "This sense i5 clear in La Bas-Foucart, 167. 

"CAG Lp 612. Boeckh gives four examples of svréégllor, nnd in each case the name 
connected with i1 is an Eponymus. Ch Tod, 5. Af C. p» t6. 

с(с:2 
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distinctions that he had been so-and-so's mvyédnBos, and this, it is thought, 
must refer to some formal office +: for Jam vero a/ícujus quë multo post patro- 
nonus creatus sit hos et illos synephebos tum fuisse quum ille ipse ephebus esset, 
annotari non poterat nisi ab hominibus absurdzs This however does not 
really settle the question, for sywephebus would not be merely an ephebe 
in the same year as another youth, but rather one in the same band, and 
it would suit the vanity of the later Greeks only too well to record the 
fact of having been the school-fellow of some famous man. The new 
instances do not in any way clear up the uncertainty. In 12, if the 
reading there given be right, it seems impossible to take evrédnBos except 
in the literal sense, for though the youth might perhaps have been 
boy-orderly to the Eponymus, the Eponymus would not have been 
acvvédySog to his own orderly. There would seem to be a contradiction in 
the use of cumédydos in conjunction with peyeyiddperop in 12, and with 
тако in. 38, for a boy of ten. could hardly be a curên Ê oç" in any 
sense. This might be explained away by saying that the stone was set up 
some time after the victory, so that later distinctions could be added ; or 
if, in spite of 12, Boeckh's view be kept, it can only be said аї соирефу ос 
has become so thoroughly technical, that it could be used of a boy who so 
far from being a /fedlew-ephebe of the Eponymus was still three years 
short of being an ephebe himself. A possible way out of the difficulty is 
suggested below. 

Kagen etc. 10 'lagou kagev; 2О [к|йае»; 26 (x)dmew pixi yrbbi- 
peroş]; 31 Ervgaarrtabg «acer; 47 (AÀ)nXoyot kácev; 4O MevexAel xdaer 
(twice) Though the actual form edee was поі known before, the same 
stem scems to occur in many places. The forms K je K' K KCI KATE 
KCEN KAZNIAloY* are given by Boeckh (C.LG. i. p. 613). Kaois seems 
to occur (in the plural касе) іп Le Bas-Foucart, 168 ¢ (SWC. 411). 
The name to which касе is added appears as a rule in the dative (as 
probably in 47; and in 40), But in .5.M.C. 411, 1.15, and in to (above) 
it seems to take the genitive; 31 might be either, 

It is likely that all the forms given above are connected with the same 

root which is found in xacis and in wariyenros and is explained by a note 
1 Compare the end of the Herodotas gloss already quoted, denBeóbei Te map! abroit dv (riv iV. 
П - e bg from Boeckh's text (C.7. G. 1249 col. IL 1. 7] that the third element in this 


word is a monogram of £ und E, We need therefore have no hesitation in reading «deer. 
Pitas) "Im Aint) ФЇАгҥтоз wrk. 
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of Hesychius, Kdei oi de ris auras dyéMgs, абемфо тє кай avewriol 
Boeckh had gathered from this that the «dec; was a kind of wapetpos or 
assessor to the Eponymus and was chosen by him from those who had 
been in the same band with himself. It also appears that an Eponymus 
might have more than one «dois or one man might be «amis of two 
magistrates! From 4o it further appears that a man could either be 
xdümer twice to à man who was no longer Eponymus, or having been «deer 
once, kept the title. Now the occurrence of the word «acer on inscriptions 
such as we are disctissing raises a difficulty very much like that raised 
by evréóngBos; are we to look for an office held when the victory was won 
or to an honour gained in later life? Several explanations are possible 
but none quite satisfactory. (1) lf wager in the new inscriptions means 
the вате аз каа and the other forms, then it must be believed that the 
present inscriptions were set up long after the victories recorded, so that 
honours won in manhood could be added. (2) This assumption need not 
be made in case xde:; points merely to the honour of having been in the 
same ûyêy with a boy belonging to a notable family. (3) It can hardly 
be believed that cao was (as is suggested for avrédmBos) а kind of boy- 
‘orderly" of the Eponymus, for in CAG. 1248 the «acis i5 a senator, in 
CLG, 1242 à rouoboXaE, and in C/G. 1249 an ерһог Again the gloss 
of Hesychius shows that the wagers were of the same standing one as the 
other, 

On the whole the new inscriptions have strengthened the case for 
taking both evréjgBos and кате» Їп їһє literal sense, that is, of ' class- 
mates'in the same ayéAy. Neither word seems to be used with Soayoy, 
and it may be that ordinary members of winning teams, if they wished to 
record their success, might have set up dedications adding the name of the 
principal boy in the band, perhaps the Boayé; himself? Thus in 40 the 
meaning would be, *In the year of Sosinicus, Primus son of Nereus and a 
member of Menecles' team, having won the poa, ete.” In the second half 
of the inscription he remained in the same team. In this way it is easy to 
see how a man could, by passing from one team to another, have been 
«deer to more than one person and how a man could have had more than 
опе катер. With regard to the use of de:s applied to grown-up men, it 
may simply meam a past distinction like Boazós апа сирф о, апа if so 


! Boeckh, Ai. ; Tod, S. M.C. p. за. 
3 "lhis is Prof, Hosanquet's suggestion, 
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it would be an accident that the xadr:s seems always to be joined to the 
name of an Eponymus. Otherwise wxaere and xdeesr must be taken in 
different senses, the latter referring to comradeship in youth, the former to 
office in manhood. 

Lf avvedyfos is to be taken literally there remains the difficulty of 
reconciling it with the use of waiéueer and pixeyrfouerog on the same stone, 
for, as already mentioned, an ephebe was between fourteen and twenty 
years old, and a uuxiyiféuevoe a lad of ten. It may be that such words 
were not always used in their strictest technical sense, and that the contest 
was sometimes called to waidixdy and the competitors guxiyitouerot even 
when the age limit of fourteen had been passed. "This after all seems the 
simplest explanation. 

The form of «acer is not easy to explain. It is undoubtedly used for 
the nominative case and may either be an abbreviation, or perhaps a form 
like eipgr the e being due to mistaken archaism in copying from some old 
inscription, though the form occurs equally in inscriptions in Common 
Greek, | 

тратопанта: 5... ес. The following forms are found. 
10. TIPATSTIAMMAIZ; !5- TIPATOTTAMTTATA ON ; 47. TIPAT | TIAIS. 

These strange words do not seem to be known from any carlier 
inscriptions, and it is not easy to fix their exact meanirg ; sparomagpmalba y 
would seem to be a shortened form of mpáros srárvror maibov, while in 47 
mparómai seems to be the reading. In the latter case the boy won some 
distinction as «ager and uicyibebueros, while wparózaig may have been 
added later, Perhaps these words have to do with the technical sense of 
vais, that isa boy in his twelfth year, and sparoraty might answer to 
Boayog pixtyiCouermy, meaning the leader of a band of such boys. Whether 
wpaTovapraiiar refers to the same, ог to an even higher distinction, such 
as being the foremost of all twelve-year-old boys, is quite uncertain: from 
15, where indeed there is some doubt as to the reading, it would almost 
appear that a boy could take the caganparépiy when he was rparoraurai- 
ve»; and this may strengthen the belief that this contest was not confined 
to boys of ten, but went on until the competitor reached manhood. 

It will now be worth while to give ina few words the outcome of the 
‘discussion in the foregoing pages as to the meaning of the technical and 
obscure words, 
fovayas or Soayós: a boy who was leader of his own band or ағуеАз), 
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and therefore the official dedicator if his band won a competition. 
The word is specially used of a leader of boys in their tenth year, but 
mav have had a wider use. The title lasted for life, 

тратоташс, ейс,: the leader of a band of boys in their twelfth year. 

cuv édy Sos = fellow-ephebe; a boy in the same ayeAy with another, 
properly applied to lads over thirteen. 

«deep; the same, but properly applied to boys under thirteen. 

то тагдікор: general name for the boys matches in honour of Artemis 
Orthia. 

wea: singing contest—warlike music with accompaniment probably on 
the flute. 

кећ ўа: singing contest—sacred music. 

xaÜgparopiwe : ' Hunt'—some rough game played by bands of boys. 


NOTE 4.—FoRMS OF DEDICATION. 


Besides the usual form with dvéfyxe, the following variants are found : 

1. Simple dative, avéfinwe dropped, (7), 3, 4, 11, 13, 10, 20, 31, 32. 

2, Some word meaning * Thank-Offering.’ -ydpiw 14, vicaBpor 35. 

3. Poetical Forms for dwéOnxe. ето 5, арка (?) 17, @»]ето 44. 

4. Dedteation-form left ont altogether, 12, 15. 

Tie Names applied te the Goddess occur as following (not reckoning 
doubtful cases) : Artemis Orthia 15 times, Orthia alone 8 times, Artemis 
alone, no certain case,  IILap8érog* in metrical part of 5. Maxaipa in 44 
(metrical); 

The Opening Words ATAQH ТҮХН, ctc. are found in (5) (prob.), (c), 
24, 25, 37. 

! These figures strengthen the belief that Orthia was the ünal name of the goddess, Artemis 


being part of her official title. 
1 Ci, the archaic inscription published above (No. t, p. 353). 
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NOTE 5.—DIALECT. 


The inscriptions fall into three classes. 

1. Inscriptions in Common Greek—xounj. (a) (where indeed "OpBein 
is conventional Ionic as suited to elegiac verse), (4), 1,6, 10 (where veixeiaas 
is used). 44 is another example of conventional Ionic in verse (рейс = 
lepevy, gelo = сой). 

2. inscriptions im ordinary Doric, The chief signs of dialect in this 
class are wewaeas for menoas, waidiysn (ог тайікбр, апа "Артёратіь for 
"Артёма, The change of gto a is regular (Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, 
126 ff.), but y for « is unusual. Probably this and the use of r {ог 
occurred in popular forms and were not strictly ancient. 

3. duseriptions in Archaistic Doric. The degree to which archaism 
is carried varies from one inscription to another. 

(a) Vowel-changes. a fory: regular in old Doric. Only in (5) the 
common form is kept in ayafij tuyy. е бог э: іп archaic inscriptions, for 
ov: confined to genitive singular of second declension, Горү(ттга (8), еті 
Tarporóum (c) etc, regular, also found in Crete and Magna (Graecia, a 
for av, as Фтбі-- айтай (с): not common in old Doric—sXaE for afAaE is 
given in E.M —but more usual in old Ionic (Smyth, GR, Dialects > Jonie 
§ 205). Possibly the writer of the inscriptions was not clear as to the dis- 
tinction, m for o, BepBéa (c), 11, etc. and on tile-stamps (p. 345 ff.): apparently 
unique. An explanation is suggested by Kretschmer, Vaseninschr, 42 m. 

(4) Comsonant-Changes, B for F, Bapa£a (^), BepBéa (г), 11 » Bo[p8éa 34 : 
common in Hesychius and other late writers (many examples in Ahrens 
op. cit, 44) Apparently this change did not begin until about the fourth 
century B.C^  F £m use, Ғорбба 32 : a still more learned archaism, the archaic 
relief has FepÜa (pp. 334, 353, above). Digamma was in regular use in the 
archaic age (6.4. 68, L 4 Firg; 69 n, l6 AÜari; 72 áFaí and else- 
where) for 8, Bopeéa (/), 9 (inscriptions of the same year); avéonee 21; 
common in the literary remains of old Spartan, in Aleman, the Lysistrata, 


' The technical words peculiar ta Sparta are naturally in a class by themselves, little affected 
by the dialect of the inscriptions where they happen te stand, and the same may be said of proper 
names, such as Pratolas, Sidectas, ete, 

* Cf. Meister, Dera i. Achier. 351. 
Nachrichten der &. Geerlischaft der П/ігиня 
concerned, 


With his general theory, controverted by Wiese in 
haften zm Gilfingeu, 1905, 137, 2, we nre not here 


Д 
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and elsewhere! On inscriptions Û is kept until the third century B,C. 
This peculiarity is thus explained by Meister ®: the Spartans pronounced 6 
spirantially, but for the sake of uniformity kept the same sign that the 
of Greece used for the ‘aspirated’ 8, although their own pronunciation 
was nearer to that of ¢ ; the more phonetic spelling was first applied to 
Spartan proper names and technical words of the government or religion ; 
these, being peculiar to Sparta, did not cause any clashing with the 
standard orthography. In the Tsakonian dialect @ is to-day pronounced 
Ше т. + dropped between vowels, veidas (c), vuedas 14, vixdarrep 32: thea 
had become A about the fifth century B.C, and later the sign for the 
aspirate was left out; the archaism is therefore right (Roberts, of. ci. 
p. 264). The aspirate B is used in the Damonon inscription ; an example 
of dropped A is тайдю>= озуитйнал (C/G. 1464); others in the Lysestrata 
and in the grammarians, The rule does not go back to Aleman. p for 
final s, «biAgrap (5), duXoxatsapop 2, avrédmBop 12, КАварброр 6 «ai Mijvip 
21, "Ариттейбар and wewdavrep 32, tepéwp ip 36, Boayóp 37, and many 
more ; not found in archaic Laconian inscriptions nor in Alcman; it is how- 
ever found once in the Lysistrata, and in many words given by Hesychius, 
which show that the change was made without regard to the origin of any 
particular final ¢ (Ahrens, of, eir: 71 E), In inscriptions of Elis final ẹ is 
often changed to p. 
Н. ]. W. TILLYARD. 
! Ahrens, aj. c£. 65 E. ; Meister, of. cf. 2615, 33. 


© Meister, of, cif. 25. It might however be possible to account for the phenomenon otherwise. 
я ЛА. 10-15 ; Ahrens, ej cit. 74. 
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I]l.—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA. 1906, 


§ 10—THE THEATRE, 
(PLATE VIL.) 


IHE narratives of the travellers, who have visited the theatre at 
Sparta, are for the most part too short and too vague to prove of much 
real service to the excavator. Leroy,’ who visited Sparta in 1770, mentions 
the seats of greyish-white marble and the retaining-walls of fine rusticated 
stone, and shows in his illustration the Byzantine fortress-wall, which runs 
southwards from the theatre, with two columns standing outside it. The 
plans and drawings of the French ® Expedition sixty years later show the 
same wall and columns without any trace of the stage-buildings mentioned 
by Leake? (1805) and Dodwell* (1819) among previous visitors, and by 
Curtius^in 1852. Neither Clark," nor Wyse, nor Bursian® saw remains 
of a proscenium, so that it appears likely that Curtius at any rate, 
if not his predecessors, mistook the Byzantine remains in front of the 
theatre for Roman stage-buildings, It was principally on the evidence 
of these remains that Leake, Dodwell, and Bory de St. Vincent" based 
their supposition that the theatre was of Roman date. 

! Leroy, £s. Aires des Mus beaux Monumenti de la Grove, Paris, 1770, р, 33, Р ХИ 

* Axpédition sientifigue de More, Paris, 1531, ti. Р 47. 

! Leake, Zrasir inm the бетаг, і. рр, 154-6. * Dodwell, Zeur trough iri, ii. p. 403. 
* Curtius, Pelebonneisi, iL p. 220. * W, G. Clark, Pelpeinuzmns, ў. 1и. 

' Sir T. Wyse, Kxcurrion ін éhe Peloponnen, i. p. от. 


* Dursian, Gesrraphie son Griechenland, i. p. 121. 
` Expl. seient, de Morii, Kelation da Bory de Saint- Vincent, Paris, 1830, p. 420. 
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It is warth while to quote Gell's! account, since he gives much 
fuller details of the appearance of the site. ‘If it be very ancient, 
which I much doubt, it has been restored at a late period, but it must 
have been intended for the amusement of a very great population, as 
the radius of the orchestra is 70 feet, and the diameter of the whole 
418 feet. The scene seems only to have been 28 feet deep, and the 
seats were divided into three cinctions, of which the breadths ascending 
were 20 feet for the lowest, 23 feet for the next, and 40 for the highest. 
Above this was a space only 13 feet wide, and behind that, the last, 
which might have been a portico, was 32 feet deep. 

As the orchestra was completely covered in Gell's time, he had no 
means of measuring it, and so his estimate of a radius of 70 feet is quite 
erroneous. His total diameter must be measured between two points on 
the retaining-walls, and not from the semicircle of large feros blocks on 
the summit of the hill, which was probably the limit of the ancient audi- 
torium. ‘This line probably corresponds with the front of his portico, anc 
gives the true diameter of the auditorium as 104 metres or 342 feet. 

The principal references to the Spartan theatre in ancient authorities 
are in Pausanias I1L xiv. 1, Athenaeus iv. 139 e, Herod. уі, бу, апа Lucian 
Amach, 38. Pausanias says that it was built of white marble, and the 
other three mention various festivals held in it:—the gymmaopazdta:, the 
boys’ ball-game, and a procession which formed part of the Hyacinthia. 

From these passages it would appear that dramatic representations 
were not among the most important spectacles shewn in the theatre, and 
that in consequence we might expect to find no permanent stage-buildings. 
It is difficult to see how either the ball-game, or the procession described 
in Athenaeus could possibly have taken place in a circumscribed Greck 
orchestra. 

We started work therefore without much expectation of discovering 
a proscenium, or indeed, many remains of the auditorium seats, since all 
recent travellers from Leake's time onwards, have deplored the rapid 
disappearance of stone blocks from the theatre-area at the hands of the 
masons of Mistra. | 

The greater part of the work in the theatre-region was carried out 
between March 27 and April 20, but only for the first ten days was any 


! Sir W. Gell, Marratity, p. 328. 
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large number of men employed on the site. The objects of our trial- 
trenches were to trace the course of the Byzantine fortification wall, and to 
ascertain the depth of the orchestra and the dimensions of the theatre, 
with a view to reporting on the value of future excavation, A plan of the 
trial-trenches is shewn in Fig. 1. 

The longest trench, B, was dug alonz the base of the Byzantine 
fortification wall (hatched in the plan) in order to discover its relation with 
the theatre-buildings, and to extract any inscriptions or marble fragments 
that might be built into it. In this last respect we were fortunate, as we 
began at once to discover a great quantity of architectural, sculptured, and 
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inscribed marbles, Of the inscriptions found, many were copied by the 
Abbé Fourmont during his tour in the Peloponnese in 1729-30, | 
After digging through three metres of miscellaneous fragments we 
came upon the foundations of the Byzantine wall, In the northern part 
of the trench, these consist for a length of 9 metres, of two stepped courses 
of a rough Peres stone, Each step is 30 m. high ; no mortar was found 
between the blocks. They seem to be the remains of a classical 
building previous to the Byzantine wall, since no other part of it to our 
knowledge has a similar stepped foundation, and it is dificult otherwise to 
explain a careful uniform piece of construction extending for so short a 
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distance. In several other parts of the circuit we find use made of pre- 
existing buildings, and the direction of the wall adapted to suit them. 
Moreover it is "20 m. higher than the adjoining piece on the south. Had it 
been of the same date we should not have this abrupt transition. It is 
clumsily mended in one place with a block of different material, which 
was presumably added to fill a gap at the time of the Byzantine 
fortification. 

At present there stand upon this foundation, built into the Byzantine 
wall, seven! blocks of white marble of different length but uniform width 





Fic. z—ManmnnLkE Hiock Auo4uxED wirH HUCCRAKIA AND FESTOONS. 


and heic¢ht, moulded at top and bottom, and adorned with éwecrania, 
festoons, and bosses. These slabs are shewn on the plan in Fig. 1 by a 
thickened outline, and an illustration is given of them in Fig. 2: of the 
seven, the three on the left belong together, but the other four cannot be 


! Total length 6°26 m., the single blocks from the left measuring ^68 m., 1753 m., 68 m., 
"6o mL, $9 m,, DO m., Toom., Height 27m. The design of the left three hocks taken together 
ia a scheme of three bolls heads, wih festoons between, and bosses above ihe semicircles of the 
festoons. Only half the antside irani ig preserved, ав the rest has been chiselled away. 
Кө, 6 and 7 may belong together, in which case they come from a different scheme of design, as the 
owing Of the festocns ts much shorter. Nos. 4 aml § may be similar blocks cut down, Traces of п 
bull's head are alto visible on the outside corner of No, 7, which is also, therefore, a corner block. 
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in their original relation to each other, since the festoons and mouldings do 
not fit. Nor can the first three be in situ on the poros foundation, as they 
form in themselves the complete side of a monument or building under three 
metres in length. This is shewn by the 4ucransa at the outside corners, 
which originally were continued round on to the short side of the slabs, 
but were chiselled of when the line of marble slabs was put together. 
Their erection on the feros foundations, therefore, must be due to the 
Byzantine builders, who, as we shall see, were fond of decorating the 
lower courses of their wall with fine marble blocks! Both blocks and 
foundations belong to buildings earlier than the wall. 

The marble blocks may be remains of a Roman stage. Their 
height, r27m., is suttable, and the decoration a frequent Roman 
scheme. Whatever was the case in Hellenic times, it is clear that a 
permanent stage was needed for Roman dramatic performances, and it was 
natural for the Byzantine builders to make use of any remains that 
survived until their day. All the blocks of one of the short sides, 
presumably the western, were made use of, and a few of the front slabs, 
whose pattern differed slightly in detail. 

The date of the foros foundations is probably much later, for, 0720 m. 
below them, extending for 6:80m. in a southerly direction, are remains of 
what seems to be a road, consisting of rounded stones set in à rough 
plaster, and supported by a foundation of large blocks set at haphazard 

This road is shewn in the plan in Fig. t. Under it, ata depth of 1-50m., 
we come to virgin soil. It is clearly older than the Byzantine wall, under 
the foundations of which it passes, and it must also be earlier than the 
peres foundations, since there are twenty centimetres of rubble material 
between the two levels. No traces of this road-surface were found to the 
north of the southern edge of the marble blocks, and a supporting wall 
running east and west terminates it on the south. It would seem, therefore, 
to have run east and west, and water-pipes running in the same direction 
were found on each side of it. These pipes pass through the rubble under 
the feros foundation. Above the road, and so belonging to a later date, 
were a great number of water-pipes. They were probably connected with 
some Roman baths, remains of which exist just south-west of the theatre. 

! P. 434. 


® The road found outside the Stoa on the east of the Byzantine wall shows a similar construc 
tion; cf p. 432. — Also the road near the so-called tomb of Leonidas; ef. p. 435. 
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At the northern end of trench B, the arm of the Byzantine wall 


th to north joins another wall of the same period running east 
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irregular size, has remained intact. The upper four are built of carefully 
dressed, rusticated limestone blocks, and were clearly intended to be 
visible. The lowest step was probably below the ground-level, and opposite 
it lie feros blocks which may have been the foundation of the western 
paredes or theatre entrance. The upper and lower steps are ‘yom. wide, 
the intervening three, ro m. wide. The summit of the upper step is '40 m. 
higher than the road-surface further to the south, and the summit of the 
lower step, presumably the original ground-level, is *50 m. lower. 

A comparison of these levels suggests four periods of construction in 
this area :— 

г. Building of the theatre, represented by the level of the lower step 
of the retaining-wall. 

2, A later Roman period, represented by the road-surface ‘50m. 
higher. 

3. A still later Roman level, represented by the feros foundations 
20 m. higher. 

4. Building of the Byzantine fortification-wall, 

It is with the second of these periods that it seems most suitable 
to connect the remains of architraves, columns, and Corinthian capitals that 
we found in trench B. One of the architrave blocks bears a dedicatory 
inscription of Vespasian? The building to which the fragments belong 
must have been a colonnade, since the architrave is decorated on both sides 
and below, and probably formed part of the Roman stage-buildings. The 
position in which the fragments were found shews that they must 
have been arranged symmetrically in the Byzantine wall. Two of 
the columns were observed still standing in front of the Byzantine 
wall by Leroy and the French Expedition* The colonnade may have 
formed a western entrance to the theatre. It must have belonged to 
the second and not the third period, since the latter was subsequent 
to, or contemporary with, Christian * graves. For the second period, there- 
fore, we may suggest the end of the 1st century A.D. 

The building which stood on the feros foundations may have belonged 

ЕР. 457. 
2 CE Erp. ieni, ii FL 47; Leroy, ep. cif. PL 13. 


? Skeletons facing east under tites were found (1) between the levels of the orev foundations 
and the road-airface, (2) opposite the third step af ilie retaining-wall. 
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to the period oF the Antonine Caesars, at which time Sparta underwent 
much adornment. 

In the Byzantine wall built on the retaining-wall of the west wing 
of the theatre the ends of the steps of the outermost stiirway of the 
auditorium are to be seen. Trench A was accordingly dur to discover tlie 
seat-rows of the auditorium, and the depth of the orchestra. A plan 
and section of this trench is given in Fig. 3, The level of the orchestra was 
discovered at a depth of 5m. below the present surface. It is paved 
with thin slabs of a greenish marble. Immediately adjoining it is a 
bench of white marble fitted with a back, and a hollowed seat, and with 
a platform for the feet raised a few centimetres above the orchestra. 
Behind this bench are three steps averaging -7o m. in width, the lowest 
‘40m. above the foot-platform of the bench, and the upper two rising 
respectively ‘15 m. and *30 m. Raised "70 m. above the upper step is another 
25m. wide, which is cracked across the middle. This was clearly 
а passage-way or diasema. Above it rise the regular rows, with a 
foot-space for the lowest row "30 m. above the déazoma. The blocks 
composing these rcws have the seat in front hollowed to accommodate 
the body, while a space is provided behind for the feet of the spectators in 
the row above. 

Two parts of benches found in the theatre are not ùe situ, and have 
had the backs chiselled away, but the north wall of the Acropolis contains 
some complete examples. 

Ihe seats that stood on the rows between the backed bench in front, 
and the diasoma, must have been different. The two upper steps probably 
contained benches consisting only of the seat fixed against the back of the 
step, leaving space for the fect in front, and the lower step, just behind the 
front bench, was probably another smaller diazoma, giving easier access to 
the best seats of all. 

The steps, which are visible under the Byzantine wall in the ground- 
plan of trench А in Fig. 3, are of white marble like the seats. They are 
each *35 m. wide, and *15 тп. high. 

At the lower end of trench B was found a single theatre-seat with legs 
in the shape of lion's paws in relief, It was inscribed 

AAMOZGENEIAZANAPIANAPIANTOEZTOTIOSZ. 

This shows that there were single seats in front (as at Athens) as well 
as benches (as at Megalopolis). 

D D 
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When the trench was cleared, it became evident that marble-plundering 
had been carried on even down to the orchestra level. Large portions of 
the seats were missing, and others were mutilated, and removed from their 
original places. The back of the front bench was broken, and all seats 
removed from the three rows behind it. 

With regard to the shape and dimensions of the theatre, our 
excavations have not been sufficient to give more than approximate 
measurements. 

Prolonging the semicircular line of blocks which appears on the 
summit of the hill, and which probably indicates the boundary of the 
auditorium, we get a half circle with a diameter of 104 metres, as compared 
with 117 m. at Epidaurus, and 128 m. at Megalopolis, On the summit of the 
hill are remains of walls, which seem to break the arc of the semicircle. 
These do not belong to the original building, but date from some later 
reconstruction, The great retaining walls are built of large blocks of a 
reddish soft stone, and rest on a three-stepped foundation. They must 
once have been faced with better material. Measurements between the 
outer sides of these retaining-walls give a total diameter to the whole 
building of 143 m. or about 470 fect. 

The southern extremities of these retaining walls would meet, if 
produced, in a straight line. The seat-rows are set at a right-angle to 
this line, and shew no curve in the small piece which we have already 
excavated. We may infer from this that the boundary-line of the orchestra 
was produced by a tangent’ beyond the semicircle, and not by a curve, 
іе, it resembles the shape of the orchestra at Athens rather than that at 
Epidaurus. We can estimate the diameter of the orchestra to be 24'5 m. 
as compared with 25 m. at Epidaurus, and 30:5 m. at Megalopolis, but, 
until some portion of the arc of its semicircle is discovered, we cannot be 
sure of the exact position of its central point. 

The only evidence for the date of the theatre at present available, is the 
forms of the letters which serve for masons' marks on many of the blocks 
of the retaining wall, and general considerations of its shape and character. 
Mr. Tod, to whom I sent copies, has had the kindness to inform me that 


t Examples of the tangent extension exist in the theatres of Athens, the Pirieus, Eretria, 
Азн, берема, Priene, aw) the larger theatre at Pompeii The curved extension is found nt 
Sikyan, Epilaurus, Megalopolis, Delos, Magnesia, Mantineia, and in most of the Greek theatres of 
Asia Minor, 
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the letters, facsimiles of which are given in Fig. 4, can hardly be earlier 
than 200 B.C, and may be much later. Thus we find E for E, N for Г, 
and = for €. SAC. No. 145, which may be dated 225 B.C, still pre- 
serves E and P. The I is probably H turned on its side. The general 
appearance of the theatre also suggests a late date of construction. That 
a theatre existed at the time of the Persian wars we know fram Herodotus! 
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but the present building can hardly be earlier than the first or second 
century L.C, The extremities of the retaining-walls in the earlier * Greek 
theatres that are visible to-day, are usually set at an angle to one another, 
and pointing towards the centre of the orchestra, but at Sparta, if 
produced, they would meet in a straight line, The theatres * which 
shew this feature, universal in Roman times, are not earlier than the 
Hellenistic period, The theatre does not conform to the ordinary Roman 

! «i, 67. 

* This feature appears in the theatres of the Pireus, Oropos, Eretria, Sikvon, Epidaurus, 
Megalopolis, Delos, Assos, Magnesia, Priene, and ihe larger theatre at Pompeii 

* £9. Mantineia, Pergamon, Adris, Gabala, Bostra, Aspendus, ihe Odeum of Herodes 


Atticus, Khinizssa, Dramyssos, and all the theutres of Sicily and the West with the exception of 
Pompeii. 
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plan, since it has not the typical Roman parodos, and since it has an 
orchestra whose size is greater than a semicircle. The orchestra is paved 
with marble slabs, instead of being beaten earth, This is the rule in 
Roman theatres, but is unusual in Greek times. 

A large number of bricks! stamped £K ANOGHKA£, and frequently 
with a magistrate's name added, ez. ЕПІКАЛЛІКРАТЕОФ, and the name 
of the manufacturer, EPT'QNA NIKAZIONOZ, were found in the long 
trench B. These imply the existence of a Skanotheka or property-room, 
as at Megalopolis No trace of such a building was, however, discovered. 
They may also help in deciding the date of the theatre, as we know of a 
magistrate Kallikrates* in the first century, B.C 

It is necessary to summarise the results of the other trials made in 
the theatre-region, Trench C was dug to follow the course of a wall 
abutting on to the Byzantine fortification wall, and was then carried north- 
ward in the hope of hitting on part of the stage buildings. No trace of 
them was found. The walls discovered belong to a Byzantine house, ap- 
parently of two stories, adjoining the fortification wall. Ancient marbles 
were built into it, and fragments of glazed pottery were found around it. 
The threshold is 3 m. above the level of the orchestra, and admits to 
the upper story; v'30 m. lower, a square drain extends southward from 
the direction of the theatre, but this is at too high a level to be connected 
with the orchestra, The upper partof the trench was full of marble debris, 
but no traces of ancient foundations were discovered. 

Trench D was sunk in the plateau inside the Byzantine wall to find 
the continuation of the road discovered in Trench B. In this, however, it 
was unsuccessful We found the continuation of the square drain from C, 
and of the water-pipes which run parallel with the road in B, but no 
evidence for the road itself, except a low wall which might be part of its 
foundations. It is possible that all stones found here were used in the 


ісі, SAKE. (Tod and Wace) р. 26 and nos. 76, $35, 535*, and 712. The presence of a 
Stanetheba in Sparta goes a long way bo show that the original stage-buildings, at any rate, were 
only temporary. ‘The parallel instance is Mepalopolis, where the Stanef4cha wos undoubtedly 
intended as à receptacle for the temporary woolen constructions used as supe (or background). 
We may infer that the Spartan building was used in the same way, When the theatre waa 
required for the Gymnopaidia or other festivals, the space in front of it would be left free ; when 
Megalopolis, had the Stewe been permanent, the entry to the Thersileion would have been blocked. 
When the later Stene was erected, the Thersileion had ceased to be important. 

i, SMC. No. sof, 
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construction of the Byzantine wall, With the exception of three stamped 
bricks from the Skanotheka, all the remains found were Byzantine. 

The field. to the south of the Byzantine wall lies r'50 m. lower 
than the plateau inside it, and slopes gradually to the south. Various 
trials here revealed plentiful traces of Roman occupation, but none of 
Greek, except in trench E, where at a depth of 2 metres, four large square 
blocks were discovered built into a wall of miscellaneous materials 
bonded with mortar, which acted as a supporting-wall fora Roman house. 
These blocks are mortised for the reception of selge. The ste/ae were 
carefully run in with lead, and the lower part of one of them is still in 
position. The size of the holes varies, the width and depth being about 
25 m. and ‘og m, the length from *35 m. to ‘91 m. In the same line 
further east were found two large marble blocks containing a long inscrip: 
tion ! on the subject of the games performed at the tomb of Leonidas. 

Pausanias (I1I, xiv. 1) remarks that ' opposite the theatre is the tomb 
of Pausanias who commanded at Plataea: the other tomb is that of 
Leonidas. Every year speeches are spoken over the graves, and games 
are held in which none but Spartans may compete.,.there is also a 
tablet with the names of the men who looked the Persians in the face at 
Thermopylae." It would be too much to assume that we have in one of 
these stones the remains of the actual sfe/e of the Spartan warriors, but 
doubtless sfelae were erected in connexion with the games, and in these 
stones and the inscribed blocks we are justified in seeing remains of the 
cenotaphs of the two Spartan heroes. Pausanias phrase 'opposite the 
theatre’ must mean, on the other side of the road which ran westwards 
from the market-place, Thus the remains in trench B suit admirably with 
what we might expect to be the position of that road. 

One further find of great interest was made in this region. About 
100 m. west of trench E was found the trunk of a great stone lion of archaic 
workmanship. We learn from Herodotus (vii, 225) that a lion was erected 
at Thermopylae in memory of Leonidas. Nothing would be more natural 
than to erect another on his cenotaph in Sparta. 

The whole area between trench G and the theatre was excavated in 
search of traces of roads or ancient buildings; but here, as in all the 
theatre-area (K), we found little that was definitely Hellenic, though there 
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are many traces of the Roman bathing establishment (K), of which the 
French Expedition saw considerable remains. The Koman level lies 
about one metre below the surface in all the pits we made. Virgin soil 
occurs about three metres down without any traces of Hellenic occupa- 
tion. The ground to the south for 100 metres from the Byzantine wall 
was tested with similar results, 

It thus appears unlikely that many Hellenic remains will be found in 
this area outside the theatre itself, and we have every reason to fear 
that the theatre itself has suffered considerably from mediaeval and modern 
quarrying. 

Guy DICKINS, 
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II. —EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


§ 1r.—THE ROMAN BATHS. (ARAPISSA.) 


ON the road from new Sparta to Magoula the most noticeable remains 
af the ancient city are the extensive brick ruins called * Arapissa, from the 
localization here of a legend common in all parts of Greece of a negress or 
a negro guarding buried treasure. Since so large a building, if it existed 
in the time of Pausanias, is not likely to have been omitted by him in his 
description of the city, it was decided to test this site to determine its 
nature and date. Accordingly from April 20th to the 3oth twenty-five 
men were employed digging round the walls visible above the surface, and 
sinking trial-pits in other parts to obtain some idea of the plan. Owing 
to the apparent want of symmetry and to the loose nature of the soil, 
which was full of rubble, the work proved more difficult and dangerous 
than had been anticipated. 

The building as a whole covered a large area, in all about 155 by 
135 metres (General Plan G. IL (Pl. VII). The construction of the walls 
is that usual in the Imperial period. The body is of concrete, of rubble 
and cement, and faced with triangular bricks which are made by breaking 
oblong tiles in four. These tiles, which were elsewhere used for floors, are 
marked with diagonal lines to facilitate breaking them into triangles, In 
places, at corners and the like, there are traces of a stone facing. The 
walls were as a rule veneered inside with thin marble slabs. The best 
preserved portion is to the north, and from that side the following 
description begins, 
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At the extreme north. i5 a small room (A!) at the end of what seems 
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Fic. t—THe Komax Batis (Acariasa), W. Portion. 
to be either a corridor or a series of small chambers — The adjoining 
! The letters refer to the Plan, Fig. 1. 
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chamber (Bj on the south is the best preserved, owing to re-construction. 
The existing walls stand 350m: above the level of the ground, and as 
the floor was found at 3°00 m,, the height of the roof to the top of the 
vault was 6'50 metres. This was a plain barrel-vault running east and 
west at right angles to the short side walls. Within the original walls 
others were built later inside, thus doubling the thickness. In this process 
the niches in the east and west walls, and the door to the south, were 
partly blocked up. What the chamber was before, it is impossible to say, 
but in its later state it seems to have been a bath, At 1°35 m. and 160m. 
below the ground-level were found inside the door, two steps descending 
into a kind of tank whose floor was 1-40 m. below the lowest step. As the 
corners of the tank are rounded, and as an oval drain ( 19 by "17 m.) runs 
out at its south-east angle, we may assume it to be a plunge-bath. The 
floor was paved with marble and the walls were incrusted with variegated 
marbles about 03 m. thick. 

In the next room to the south a marble floor was found at 21om.,, and 
the walls had incrustation. In each short wall is a niche, Beyond this 
the building is badly destroyed, as it has been used as a quarry by 
peasants seeking building material, and even where the wall survives, its 
brick facing has been torn away to build ovens. This gives some idea of 
the difficulties encountered : often a line of half-filled pits is the only trace 
left of a wall, To the south the corridor ends in a small semicircular 
chamber (D), which has one niche, or perhaps originally two, in its wall. 
The floor and wall were decorated with marble. Just before this semi- 
circle is reached, is another (E) on the east of the corridor, This has two 
niches in its wall, and. a hypocaust, of which considerable remains were 
found. This resembles in construction a hypocaust in the last part of the 
corridor (C), and a more complete one to the west of it, which will be 
described below. The semicircle at the end of the corridor backs on to 
another (F); this had a marble floor, on which was found at "6o m. below 
the surface a late grave built of broken bricks. The head of the skeleton 
lay to the east; the only object with it was a coarse jug of late fabric. 
The purpose of these semicircles was perhaps to form a transition from a 
square to a round plan. Directly to the south of them is the curved line 
of a large, apparently semicircular, room, which seems to have formed the 
centre of the whole building. Its extent and shape are not exactly known. 
By the three small semicircles its line is certain; here the wall is of the 
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usual construction, and was probably faced with thin marble slabs. To 
the east of semicircle E, some alteration seems to have taken place. 
Apparently there was originally a round niche (G) opening into the big 
hemicycle. Later it seems that the greater part of this niche was broken 
through to form an entrance into a room to the east of the corridor, The 
rest of this and one niche of semicircle E were bricked up, and the 
passage-way was paved with mosaic. An attempt to follow the line of 
the big hemicycle eastwards proved fruitless, since even the foundations of 
the wall have been torn up by greedy searchers for building material. 
But a row of half-filled pits almost certainly marks the line of the wall 
bounding the hemicycle to the east. To the south, however, the wall was 
followed for some distance. Shortly before the middle the construction 
changes from brick to marble ; and not long aíter, all trace of it was lost. 
[t is, of course, impossible to say how high this marble portion! was; but 
since to its west a marble pavement was found, it is possible that it formed 
a step in a grand entrance from the hemicycle to a hall beyond. To the 
south of the hemicycle, in an almost corresponding position to the three 
small semicircles, is a circular chamber (Hj. Against this was found part 
of a vaulted bath-room lined with marble and with two steps; the 
vaulting begins at a height of 340 m. from the floor. Further to the 
south-west is an unintelligible complex of ruins cumbered with masses of 
fallen masonry. Неге we cleared a very peculiar triangular room (]), 
whose floor lies at a depth of 350 metres. This asymmetrical room is 
built into the masonry without either entrance or window. Its existence 
is probably due to the contractor's desire to save material. Beyond is an 
oval room (K) which seems to have had two stories, To its south-west is 
an angle (L) built of large squared limestone blocks. Since the walls on 
either side of the angle are constructed as usual, we may assume this angle 
to have been important, and perhaps the south-west corner of the whole 
building, This conclusion is strengthened by the thickness of the wail 
(250 m.) and the fact that just outside it, at a depth of r3o m, is а 
square brick-built drain (48m. wide) The same drain was found again 
to the east near a mosaic pavement. If we may recognise the south- 
west angle at this point, we may place the south-east angle where a mass 
of masonry rises above the ground some distance to the east. A well- 


! Here there is a small piece of later wall built on the earlier foundations, 
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built wall was here followed for some way either side of an angle, on the 
south side of which was apparently an entrance. The assumption that 
this is the south-east corner rests on the similarity of the masonry, and its 
relative position to the rest of the ruins. 

We have yet to describe the parts to the north-east and north-west of 
the corridor (C). To the north-east little was found ; trial-pits revealed 
traces of mosaic and marble flooring, and waterpipes. Further to the 
east a foundation of a wall was found almost in a line with the south-east 
angle: this perhaps gives us the eastern limit of the whole building. 
Directly against the east side of the corridor wall a pit was sunk 
below the foundations to see if any carlier building had stood on the 
site. The foundations stopped at r3o m. below the surface, and virgin 
soil was reached at reo m. The conclusion that no earlier building 
stood here was confirmed by similar results elsewhere, wherever pits 
were sunk below the foundations. 

More important results were obtained on the west side of the corridor, 
whose west wall is apparently double towards the south end. A deep 
pit sunk to the west of the second wall, shewed that a large block of 
limestone on the top of it was probably the lintel of a door. This seems 
to have led into a large room over a hypocaust (M). At z80 m. was 
found a cement floor probably once paved with marble, and one metre 
below this, the floor of the hypocaust. The construction of this is 
typical of the other hypocausts found elsewhere. The floor of the room 
above is supported on columns built of ten round bricks with one square 
brick at the bottom. Above the round bricks are two more square ones, 
of which the top one is slightly larger than the other. Then comes 
the solid flooring of bricks and cement. 

The wall that bounded this room to the west was thoroughly examined, 
since we were told that the owner had here found some statues. Our 
excavation revealed а very thick wall as much as 3'00 m. wide, with 
doors leading from the room mentioned, to another on the west, and bearing 
remains of marble incrustation. This wall is made of large rough-hewn 
marble blocks; broken sculpture, and architectural members carefully built 
up with bricks in a manner that recalls the Byzantine walls of the 
Acropolis! We pulled it to pieces in the hope of inscriptions, and found 
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eight fragments of architectural sculpture, Heracles herms. Two herms 
can completely restored from five fragments, while of a third two 
fragments survive. The best head, here illustrated (Fig. 2), had, when 
found, plentiful traces of colouring, especially on the lips and nostrils, 
which were bright red. The hair seems to have been painted brown, 
and the lion's skin red-brown, The face and cheeks seem to have been 
toned. There is a red line round the iris of the eyes, and the pupil appears 
to have been some dark colour. As the square pilasters against which 





Fic. 2:—Upper Part OF HkRACLES llERM. 


the herms are engaged were apparently not painted, the bright colouring 
would have been better seen! These herms are similar to two in the 
Sparta Museum (442a Fig. 55 and 442b), and two heads from Sparta 
now at Dhimitzana* Those in the Museum are from Arapissa, so 
probably all four are from this wall. From their style they do not seem 

' For an architrave &upported by herma ie the stucco reliefs from the Farnesina, 


Helbig," ii. p. 445, H20 
* р. Ж.Д/.С., р. 129), Fig. 25. 
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to be older than the Antonine age. The architectural fragments 
include a Corinthian capital, three blocks of coffered cornice, like two 
in the Museum (186 and 187), and three pieces of an architrave 
with mouldings. All these seem alike in style. Their original purpose 
is hard to determine. Since from its construction the wall in which 
they were found is later than the rest of the building, it is possible 
to believe that they once formed part of the decoration of the baths, 
and then on reconstruction, rendered necessary by fire or earthquake, 
were used as building material. Several of the blocks split on removal, 
shewing that they-had been exposed to heat. In the room to the west, 
lying just against the thick wall, we found our only inscription, a. fragment 
of an architrave block bearing two letters which may be read NII or 
HN, since there is nothing to indicate its original position. The lettering 
is thin and seems late. Since this block did not form part of the wall, it 
probably belonged to the last reconstruction of the baths. This room (N) 
also had a hypocaust, and seems to have been a large hall. To the west of 
the hypocaust isa wall with two pigeon-hole openings just large enough 
for a man to craw! through into the other hypocaust (O). To the south is 
another large chamber, also with a hypocaust, [n it are two large, rough- 
hewn marble blocks that have fallen through the floor. They seem 
to have formed part of the superstructure, and at the destruction of 
the baths to have crashed through the floor. 

What seems to be the north-west angle is formed by a small tower-like 
room with buttressed walls (P) From the calcareous deposit on the 
walls it is possible that it was a water-tower, and that the buttresses 
were needed to support the weight of the water. Outside, to the north of 
the building, four water-mains were found. 

Having completed our rough survey of the whole building, we may 
briefly consider its purpose, plan, and date. To judge by the numerous 
hypocausts, bath rooms, water-mains, and drains, we can decide with some 
probability that the whole building was a bath.* The area covered (135 
by 155 metres) does not make against this theory, But the irregular 
plan is contrary to custom, if we are to judge baths of the imperial period in 
Greece by the standard prevailing in Rome. The baths of Titus, of 
Trajan, of Caracalla, of Diocletian, and of Constantine are all remarkable 


! Inv. No. 2196. 
T itisto called in the Exitos de More, ii. p. 65, Pl. 46, C, D. 
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for their symmetry;' and in these there are circular, semicircular, 
and oval chambers” The asymmetry may perhaps be due to recon- 
struction. The centre of the whole building seems to have been the 
large semicircle, which was perhaps a palaestra or open court The 
circular chamber (H) to the south-west of this and the three small semi- 
circles (F, D, E) to the north-west seem to correspond more or less. Here 
all symmetry ends. 

As regards date we are even more at a loss. Three periods of 
construction can be distinguished: 1. The original walls, 2. The filling 
of the plunge-bath (B), and the breaking of the niche in the big hemi- 
cycle (G), 3. The thick wall between N and M in which the herms 
were found. If we apply the usual test of date for Roman brickwork, 
we find that in the first period, the proportion of brick to mortar is as 
three to two, and in the second about the same. In the Stoa on the 
Acropolis? the proportion is as four to one. Thus, if the Stoa is of the 
early Imperial period, these baths would be of the later second century. 
This can be confirmed by the assumption that the herms, which may be 
dated to the Antonine age, belong to the first period of the building. Of 
the reconstructions, which were caused probably by earthquake or fire, the 
first, since its brickwork is so like the original work, is most likely of the 
late second century, The second re-building (£e, period 3) must be, at 
the earliest, of the late third century, and is possibly of still later date ; 
but in default of inscriptions there is no chance of solving these puzzles, 
Besides the inscription mentioned we found only two fragments of brick- 


stamps reading А бірі and ОҮС!; Шезе possibly give the end of.the con- 
tractor's name in the genitive. 

Thus if Arapissa is of the Antonine age, there is no reason to identify 
it with any building mentioned by Pausanias. Even if it existed in his 
day it would have been new, and he does not usually describe new 
monurments, especially baths, 


ALAN J. H. Wack. 


! CE. Richter, Zafagraplie der Stadt. Rom, Pl, 17; Middleton, AMewaémr zf/ Ancient Fame, ji. 
pp. 154, 175, 185. , 

* The baths at Pompeii are nut symmetrical, ғ, Mau-Kelsey, inupedi, Figs. 81, 86. 

! v, page 415. qe 
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IIL.—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1006. 


8$ 12.—THE ROMAN STOA AND THE LATER FORTIFICATIONS, 
(Fiare VIIE 3.) 


IN plan the walls surrounding the Acropolis of Sparta form ап 
irregular oblong, terminated to the east and west by two small hills 
which formed citadels or outlook points. Though no single complete part 
remains, and in many places the walls are levelled to the ground, the 
lines can still be traced fairly completely, (Plate VIII. 3.) 


THE ROMAN STOA. 


At the south eastern corner are the ruins of a Roman- Stoa of the 
Imperial period (A)! They shew a series of small compartments 
(Fig. 1), covered with barrel vaults, ten on either side of three larger central 
rooms, which are roofed with crossgroined vaults and large semicircular 
niches at the back. The ground on the north side is as high as the 
vaults and originally must have formed a terrace overlooking the street 
on to which the Stoa opened on its south side. The walls are faced with 
triangular bricks, set with thick mortar joints; the vaults are built of square 


t The letters refer to the Enlarged Plan (Pi, VIN. $. 
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bricks :27 X:27 x'O03 m. ; these bricks were made with a diagonal cross 
impressed on one side which, when they were used entire, served as a ‘frog’ 
or key to give a hold to the mortar. When used in facing they were 
easily broken along the diagonals, and four triangular facing bricks, cach 
with one good facing side, were obtained from each. 

The springing of the central cross vaults is of interest. The groin 
and arches are carried up in horizontal courses to a height of about 1-20 m. 


above the springing and then, still in horizontal courses, are set back so as 
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Fic. 1.—THE SPRINGING OF THE VAULTS IN ONE OF THE CENTRE COMPAWTMENTS 
OF THE STOA: 


to give a true radiating bed to the vaults and voussoirs (Fig. 2. The 
form is analogous to that used in Gothic vaulting. The keys to the 
niches are large and formed of a number of bricks penetrating some ten 
ог twelve courses back into the vault (Fig. 3. The interior of the walls 
is of rough concrete. 

On excavating in one of the side rooms, the floor was found at a depth 
of 2:73 m. from the surface and 3'27 m. from the springing of the vaults. 
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It is of red tiles *31 m. square, with a small brick skirting *06x-06 m. at 
the angle between floor and walls. 
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Fic, a—Bàrck-CONSTRUCTION OF ONE OF THR Coos; VAULTS IN TME STOK 


FORTIFICATION IN FRONT OF THE STOA 


In front of the Stoa and symmetrical with it is the fortification wall, 
flanked by four square towers in groups of two, opposite each end of the 
Stoa, The extremely close setting of these pairs of towers is noticeable ; 
here it largely obviates the great defect of a square tower in fortification, 

E E 
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by enabling each tower to flank almost completely the front line of its 
neighbour, In this way the large dead angle usual with square towers is 
avoided, but a great number of men must have been required to defend 
such a system, and the Stoa was evidently regarded as a point of special 
importance. . 

On the eastern side, the end of the Stoa has been incorporated in 
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Fro, 3.—Derains of CONSTRUCTION OF A NICHE IN THE STOA 


the fortifications, forming a square tower (B): it consists of two vaulted 
chambers of unequal size set atright angles to the lineof the Stoa,and opening 
to the east with two large arches, both built up! (Fig. 4). One of these arches 
was excavated to its foundations, and the threshold was found 3:25 m. below 


i The set-back at the springing is nol uncommon in Koman work, and served to support ihe 
wooden centering for the arch, 
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the springing; it was broken across, evidently by the weight of the 
subsequent infilling. 

At the northern side of the north arch is the beginning of a cross 
wall, behind which, and built into it, is a small surface water-drain. The 
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Кто. 4—SET-BACK OF THE SFRIXOIXG OF THE ARCH. 


cross wall is of the same date as the Stoa, and is evidently the retaining 
wall to the higher ground on the north side of an old entrance. 

The end of the Stoa is faced with large squared stones up to the 
springing of the arches, above that, with triangular bricks; to the front 
the stonc-facing has been carried up the whole height of the wall, a storey 
higher than the existing remainsof the Stoa. Between this and the south- 
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east angle is an opening leading into the street in front of the Stoa, flanked 
to the south by a square tower, now built up, 

The fortification walls are of rubble concrete 3°80 m. thick, faced i in 
the lower part with large squared stones evidently taken from earlier 
buildings, as dowel-marks are visible in some; most of the blocks are of 
poros stone, but there are a few marble blocks and architectural fragments. 
In the upper part the facing is of rubble with tile creasing courses; there 
is no sharp line between the two kinds of facing, the large heavy stones 
having been used in the lower part as being of greater value there, or as 
being too heavy to lift to any height. 

The towers are entered by doors through the wall, which is carried 
through behind them; one of these doors has been excavated, and is 
lintelled with columns and large architectural beams. — Column shafts are 
also used to bond in the tower walls with the thicker main wal!, and in 
other parts of the fortifications as bonding stones in the walls, This use 
of columns is also found in the Byzantine walls of Constantinople; it 
was a simple and practical method of strengthening a thick wall or an 
angle, when old materials were to hand, 

Immediately to the west of this wall and in the same line, excavations 
under the present road showed an old gate with wheel-ruts and sockets for 
the door pivots (Figs. 5, 6 This gate was flanked to the east by the end 
tower in front of the Stea, and to the west by a square tower projecting 
from the angle on three sides ; of this tower the twofront angles were found. 
The wall to the back was too far gone to be accurately traced. 


LATER EXTENSION OF THE FORTRESS. 

This flanking tower disturbs the symmetry of the wall in front of the 
Stoa, which now shows two towers at one end and three at the other, with 
the gate between the two outermost at the western end. [t is also of 
inferior workmanship; the facing is not of large blocks as in the others, 
but of rubble: for these reasons we are probably right in suppesing that 
it was built later than the part in front of the Stoa. An additional proof 
exists in the walled-in opening already described at the east end of the 
Stoa ; while a gate existed here, the flanking towers on each side were 
necessary to defend it; when once it was walled up and the gate placed at 
the west end, they were uselessly close together, but an additional western 
tower was necessary to flank the new gate. 
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Westwards from the gate the wall breaks back about half the width of 
the space between Stoa and wall, and continues in a line almost parallel 
with the Stoa, The line from here to the Theatre has evidently been laid 
out so as to suit existing buildings and so as to include suitable existing 
walls as far as possible. Immediately to the west is a short length still 
standing to some height, somewhat thinner than the other walls but of 
similar construction ; in this are fragments of some Hellenic building in 
white marble, 

Further westwards, where the wall again begins to show above ground 





Fic. 7.—Part oF Sovtm WALL rACED WITM IXscmiBEnD Anp Mou LED MANES. 


(D), two piers and the angle of some earlier building were found, which 
nad been built into the later walls. A small gate may once have existed 
here, though now built up, between the two piers, which are of exactly the 
same width and character. The building is very confused, and several 
walls have been raised from the same foundations. 

From this point to the Theatre, the wall is full of architectural 
fragments and inscriptions ; particularly beyond the second tower the 
wall is almost entirely faced with inscribed or moulded blocks from which 
the mouldings have been dressed off where they projected beyond the face 


of the wall (Fig. 7). 
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The amount and variety of thin marble slabs built into the walls is 
also noticeable ; from here and from the Theatre some thirteen different 
kinds of marble were obtained, many of great beauty; they included 
cipollino, pavonazzo, verde antico, purple, a red breccia marble and a fine 
white and purple marble from Taygetus. Along with them a considerable 
amount of a small marble frame moulding was found, with which and the 
marbles the walls of the Roman buildings were panelled. 

The second tower from the gate (E) projects at an obtuse angle from 
the wall face and shows the springing of a brick-lined Roman vault. Here 
again an existing Stoa or other building has been utilised in the defence, 
the later walls are built under the vaulting of the Roman building which 
showed above them. On excavating out from the wall no traces of further 
foundations were found, 

To the west of this tower the wall again breaks back and continues to 
the Theatre with one tower only. A short distance from the tower are 
two piers from an older building (F) taken into the wall, and opposite 
the east end of the Theatre is a small opening ; both were probably gates, 
but have been built up, Opposite the Theatre the wall is in great part 
destroyed. 

A large built drain was found under the wall to the east of the first 
tower, running towards the west end of the circular building on the 
Acropolis. Under the gate itself were five small circular earthenware 
drains *14 m. in diameter and in lengths of about ‘55 m.; they were 
carefully jointed, with sockets set in a white cement, and were evidently 
surface water-drains from streets in the interior of the Acropolis. A similar 
built drain and similar pipes (Fig. 8) were found at the foot of the western 
extension of the Stoa wall. 

After passing in front of the Theatre, the wall turns and follows the 
side line of the Roman stage building. Here it is entirely built, so far as 
now remains, of architectural fragments on an older foundation, probably 
that of the Roman stage; a number of large blocks with a frieze 
decoration of ox-skulls and festoons have been built in here, which may 
have formed the front and sides of the stage; the space between the 
Parodos wall and the stage has been built up, and the Parodos wall, of 
which the Hellenic foundations were found, has been strengthened and 
raised to form the outer wall. The Hellenic portion is of ashlar masonry 
set without mortar and with a small * V' rustication. 
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The Theatre forms the south-western angle of the fortifications and, as 
it was heightened by an additional wall on the top, must have been 
a formidable tower: it is of large blocks, 38 cm. to ‘40 cm. high and 
U40 m. to 2 m. long, laid without mortar with dovetail cramps, Many 
of the stones show building knobs to the outside and there are numerous 
alphabetic masons' marks on the inner faces (cf, p. 403 above). 

As the ground is much more level to this side than to the north, the 
ditch would have been a prominent feature had one existed. No 
indications were found, and a comparison of the levels between the 
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threshold of the gate and the foundations of the wall to the west of it 
showed that none could ever have been intended ; the foundation level of 
the wall is only ‘oo cm. below the threshold, and further west js actually 
above it; the gate could hardly have entered from the bottom of the 
ditch, The foundations, wherever excavated, are well formed of large 
blocks in two courses with a small projection from the wall face (Fig. 9), 
but, as we have seen, were at no great depth at the south-eastern angle, 
where they are deeper down ; the original ground level was lower than at 
present, and the apparent depth is caused by a later accumulation of earth. 
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At the Theatre the south-western angle was found considerably to the 
south of the existing remains, and from here the curving wall forms the 
fortification line for some distance. To the north, the wall encircles a small 
steep hill; it is at frst polygonal iñ plan with one semicircular (G) and one 
square tower (H) on the angles; between these two towers the aqueduct 
entered the Acropolis. To the north of the square tower the wall curves 
round rapidly to the east with an additional semicircular tower (T) on 
the angle. Beyond this, from the north side of the hill, it continues at right 
angles to the curve beginning the northern line of circumvallation. 

In its present form this eastern end is a very well planned fort ; the 
towers are 50 arranged as to flank the walls completely, and an additional 
flanking is obtained to the south by the Theatre and to the north by the 
right-angled projection of the wall (К). Search was made for a gate 
in this projection, but the wall was found to run through without opening ; 
there are no signs of this end having formed anything in the nature of a 
true detached citadel or keep, separated from the city. 

The towers are later in date than the main wall, as is shown by the 
very imperfect bonding of their walls with it, and as indeed their semi- 
circular form would lead us to expect, The outer wall of the square tower 
is still standing to almost its entire original height; originally the tower 
has been in three storeys, with wooden floors and a barrel-vaulted roof 
supporting a Hat platform. The point above this, where the wall is thinned 
to form the rampart, can just be seen; the construction is similar to that 
of the southern walls. No inscriptions were found and but few architectural 
fragments. The circular towers have carefully cut dressings, rounded to the 
plan, which therefore must have been recut if taken from an older building. 

Of the northern walls only a few fragments are now left, the greater 
part being level with the ground ; the large piece near the western end is the 
only part showing the original facing and is similar to the southern walls, 
but with fewer large facing blocks. In this wall are a great number of 
columns used as bonding-stones through the thickness of the wall ; many 
of the facing blocks in the lower part have been torn out, and the upper 
part is now largely supported by these columns, acting as brackets. This 
explains the very ruinous state of even the foundations on the northern side. 
The road from Tripolis to Magoula or Mistra passes close to the walls and 
the large blocks have been torn from their lower parts as building material ; 
the upper part has then fallen in, completely covering in places every trace 
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of the foundation, to reach which it would be necessary to dig through 
masses of shattered concrete. 

The western half of the northern line islaid out in a great right-angled 
salient without towers or openings, beyond which the wall continues in à 
straight line flanked by four towers, to the small hill forming the eastern 
citadel. Of these towers two were excavated, that at the western angle 
(L) and the large central tower (M); the latter was almost completely 
built of architrave, frieze, and cornice fragments of some small late Roman 
building of the Corinthian order. Between these the French plan shows a 
third, now completely vanished, and masses of fallen masonry show the 
position of the fourth close to the eastern hill, From here stones were very 
evidently being plundered up to the moment when excavations were 
begun to trace the lost line. 

Between the hill and the tower the threshold of the northern gate was 
found, with traces of the paved road outside it, flanked to the west by the 
tower and to the east by the hill, here very steep. 

The walls of the eastern citadel (N) are very much destroyed, but 
the line can just be traced; the front line of the tower at the north- 
eastern angle was found, but owing to the depth of earth and the masses 
of fallen masonry we did not trace its southern junction with the wall. 
On the southern side of this eastern height is a square tower (O), of 
which the back wall with its door and the foundations of the front are 
still visible; the construction is of rubble, here pierced both long- and 
crossways with circular holes; the markings on the mortar in these holes 
show that rough wood beams, small tree stems, have been built in originally ; 
both the form and the markings indicate pine, which may have been brought 
from Taygetus. This use of wood beams to strengthen a wall against the 
attack of the battering-ram or balista is very characteristic of early 
mediaeval fortification, and here probably indicates that the stock of 
columns was used up when this tower was built. 

To the west of the southern tower, and beginning at the point where 
the line of the eastern wall would intersect it if continued, the face of the 
wall changes from cut masonry to irregular rubble, in a line gradually 
sloping up from below, Search was made for the foundations of the 
eastern wall near this point, and between it and the existing large 
fragment; it was found at one place at a depth of two metres, but is 
evidently quite lost elsewhere. 
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The French plan shows a broad opening here, and this, in conjunction 
with the sloping line of rough walling, would indicate a gradually 
rising road leading to the higher ground of the hill, with a gate (P), 
(Fig. 10.) 

The large fragment of the eastern wall (R) between this point and the 
mound is the most remarkable piece still standing. It is 260m. thick— 
t20 m: thinner than the wall in front of the Stoa : the lower part is faced 
with large blocks *45 cm. to *60 cm. thick taken from older buildings, and 
through its whole height is built of old stones laid with thick mortar 
joints and wedged up with small fiat stones, Care has been taken to 
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arrange these stones in a decorative manner; at the bottom are three 
courses of large white marble blocks, then three of brown poros stone; 
above this a narrow band of white marble and a broad one of brown 
stone; then come three courses of marble with an occasional poros 
block, and one of poros with an occasional marble intruder. Above this 
is an evident attempt to get the effect of a Doric frieze with alternate 
blocks of poros or marble, and column drums; the courses at the top are 
more irregular, but still show an attempt to form a pattern. South of 
this wall is a large tower, now covered by a mound, and a short distance 
to the south again is the Stoa tower. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS —DATE OF THE FORTIFICATIONS. 


The most noticeable point in the plan is the alignment of the 
southern wall.. The face of the Theatre at the extreme western end is 
practically parallel with the line of the Stoa at the eastern end, and this 
line has been traced from the Stoa to the circular building in the centre ; 
the fortifications run parallel to this line. From this it is clear that a 
great street ran from the Theatre to the Stoa, with its entrance from 
without, at the built-up eastern gate, and that the walls have been built to 
include it. The part in front of the Stoa is evidently earlier than the rest: 
at first the entrance was at the eastern end between the two towers and 
leading to the principal street ; at this date the Stoa must still have becn an 
important centre, but later the eastern gate was built up and the gate with 
its flanking tower placed at the western end. To this later period the 
main part of the walls probably belongs. Comparatively few architectural 
members are found in the Stoa fortifications, which suggests that the 
buildings of the city were still standing; but the adjoining strips of fortress- 
wall are full of fragments from older buildings which must have been ruined 
when these walls were constructed. The lack of architectural remains in 
the eastern and northern walls is due to the position of the official Roman 
town to the south of the Acropolis. Evidently elaborate buildings were 
rare on the northern side. 

The very small number of gates shows that at a later period the 
Acropolis became a castle, rather than a walled town, held by a Byzantine 
garrison, but with no large civil population ; and that as the civil population 
grew less, the numerous gates which had been necessary for them were built 
up. At a later period the towers were added to the western citadel : 
the southern tower of the eastern citadel is probably even later, The 
strengthening by wood beams is not found elsewhere. 

In 267 A,n. the Heruli invaded Greece and laid in ruins Athens, 
Corinth, Sparta, Argos, and the cities of Achaia. This date corresponds 
with that which the architectural fragments would lead us to expect, and we 
may well imagine that the fear of a second inroad would lead to the im- 
mediate fortification of the central part, largely with the fregments of the 
ruined town; the original laying out of the town would still be preserved, 
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and some attempt made at a dignified appearance. To this period we may 
assign the portion in front of the Stoa 

In 396 A.D. the city was sacked by Alaric: Afterthis blow the energy of 
the citizens and their ancient pride would be lessened, and we might expect 
the more careless work of the main walls ; no ancient buildings would now 
be undamaged, and the walls would be built of every fragment which could 
be found; the fresh and unweathered state of these pieces shows that 
they cannot have lain for long before being used. To about 400 A.D. 
belongs the main line of the encetwie, so far as we can judge; at this time, 
too,a zone would be cleared round the walls for obvious reasons of defence, 
and to this we owe it that no traces of buildings are found near the walls, 
Subsequently, as the Greek population grew weaker and the Acropolis 
became more and more a fortress or garrison town, the gate to the east 
end of the disused Stoa was built up, and a more convenient gate with 
its flanking tower was placed at the western end; soon the open gates 
became less necessary and more dangerous, and were walled up, leaving 
only the three existing openings to the north, south and east; later 
the towers were added to the eastern end, and lastly, the tower flanking the 
east gate. 

After the Frankish conquest of 1205 the court of Lacedaemon was 
famous for its brilliance, and Villehardouin lived here at least until Mistra 
was built in 1248. The Franks probably made few alterations; the 
intention of fortifying Mistra must have existed from the beginning and 
would prevent them from making any additions to Sparta. The complete 
absence of any Byzantine architectural fragments in the walls also goes to 
show that no additions had been made for many years before the Frankish 
period ; the latest work might be placed at say 700-800 AD. At the 
Frankish conquest the buildings and walls must have been sufficiently 
well preserved to accommodate the court of the Prince of Achaia, but their 
subsequent history is that of slowly mouldering walls, a quarry at first for 
Mistra and later, far every passer by. 


' The walis of Gortyna in Crete, aa described by Mr. A. Taramelll (American Journal an 
zdricamlegy, v. 101), are strikingly like thes Spartan. walls in. construction and thickness, ond 
evidently belong to the same period. He assigns them to a date posterior to the death of 
Alexander Severus in 235 A.D. 
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THE BUILDING CALLED VASILOPOULA. 


About 150 metres to the south of the Theatre are the remains of two 
buildings now collectively known as 5 BaeiXctrabXa ' The Princess. 

The northern ruin consists of a building square in plan outside and 
circular inside, originally covered with a brick dome and now filled up to 
about the springing with rubbish (J. 12). This is surrounded on three 
sides by а building divided into irregular rooms, which still shows traces 
of windows on the west side. The masonry is rough rubble with tile 
bonding courses, and the walls are I1 t. to t'o m.th'ck; there are no 
ancient remains, 

The building to the south consists of a large courtyard, about оо 
by 6o metres, with a tower or house in several storeys at the northern end 
and remains of other buildings to the south (J. 18). The French Plan 
of 1833 shows slightly more than now exists, The walls are of rubble 
about 1:50 m. thick, partly faced with large blocks, of which a few are 
ancient. In the castern wall is a square pilaster capital, and on the ground 
to the north of the tower, a circular capital of late Roman work ; they are 
Corinthian without volutes, of the ‘Tower of the Winds’ type, similar to 
fragments found at the Theatre and ' Tomb of Leonidas! In the tower 
wall is a small fragment of Byzantine carving—a cross and part of a frieze, 
The buildings are evidently late in date, and were probably a roughly 
fortihed farmsteading and house. Excavation in the dome of the northern 
building would probably settle the date; they may be either late 
Frankish or Turkish. 
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$ 13.—TOPOGRAFHICAL CONCLUSIONS, 


IT is not intended in the present preliminary report to discuss con- 
troversial questions of Spartan! topography. The solution of some of 
these will be provided, it is to be hoped, by our future excavations on the 
site. It is permissible, however, to dwell for a short time on the position 
of the Acropolis and the Agora, since the information of Pausanias and 
the results of last year's work are sufficient, in my opinion, to establish their 
identity. 

That the whole surface of the Palaeocastro hill should have been called 
the Acropolis is unlikely. A passage in Thucydides? renders its position 
on the theatre-hill, or western summit, almost certain, From this passage 
we learn that Pausanias, the king of Sparta during the Persian wars, was 
buried év rp тротенерітшаті, ог,аз the Scholiast explains dv re тротила, 
£v Tg Tpo ToU iepoU mpoacTeim, Тһе ieron referred to is the temple of 
Athena Chalkioikos on the Acropolis, and we know that the tomb of 
Pausanias was opposite the theatre, We may thus legitimately infer that 
the tempie of Athena stood on the theatre-hill. 

The only ruins on the hill at present are of mediaeva! date, a large 
oblong, perhaps part of a palace in the city of Lacedaemonia. On the 

! The most recent writers on Spartan topography are Nestorides, Toweypadla tūr "Ajxalas 
Sedprqs (Athens, 1392}; Heinrich Stein, TopotrapAft fez alten Sparta (Glatz, 1890] ; and N, E. 


Croshy, * The Topography of Sparta,” юу. Jonra. Arr, vol, viii, No. 3, 1893. 
? Thuc. i. 134 (Hitzlg and. Hliümner, i" p. 783.) 
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eastern slope can be traced the outline of a large Byzantine church! with 
three apses, into which several ancient marbles have been built, Proceeding 
further eastwards along the plateau we come to the round building, dug by 
the American school? in 1894, and beyond that, to the large Roman Stoa, 
which stretches to the castern limit of the hill (pp. 415 f. above) 

A second Byzantine church exists close to the round building, a third, 
known as Haghios Nikon or Haghios Soteéra, stood on a mound between 
the round building and the Stoa, and a fourth was discovered in our 
excavations on the central summit. Between the round building and the 
central summit are some further traces of mediaeval buildings, which are 
shown on the plan. For the rest there are various remains of columns and 
ancient blocks on the plateau, but no other traces of a considerable 
building. The back wall of the Stoa is prolonged until within 12m, of the 
round building in the centre of the south slope of the Acropolis, but the 
continuation is built of stone not of brick, and clearly comes from a later 
period. The brick wall which runs to the east of the round building is of 
the same width as the Stoa, including the vaulted passage at the back, 
and must have been built in connexion with it. The wall which continues 
the line of the Stoa does not stop naturally, but has been broken through, 
apparently by a roadway running north. The brick wall itself rests 
upon a foundation covered with plaster, which extends to the lower edge 
of the ‘Round Building.’ Presumably therefore there has been a general 
remodelling of this area in late Roman times. We found in the trenches 
to the cast of the round building a Corinthian capital, column, and base 
which perhaps belong to a decoration of the round building itself. 

A roadway" which was discovered at the south-east angle of the 
fortiications appeared to be turning in through the blocked-up gate 
in front of the Roman Stoa, and accordingly a trench was dug right 
across, from the Stoa to the fortification wall, in hopes of finding the 
road surface inside. This, however, we were unable to find, There 
is a network of drain-pipes and of beaten earth surface at various levels 
down to virgin soil at 470 m. but we found no paving. 

With the fixing of the Acropolis, the position of the Agora on the 
Hat land to the south of the Palaeocastro hill becomes indubitable. 

* General Plan, junction of. K and D, 12 and 13. 


3 oom. Fourn. Arch, vili. No, 3, 1893, pp. 410-438. 
, General Plan, 3; 14. 
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We know that the Agora was on a low level, and not, as Leake supposed? 
on the Palaeocastro plateau, since Plutarch * uses the phrase karafailvorres 
els THY dyopay On Several occasions ; that it was to the east of the theatre, 
since Pausanias? remarks that the road from Agora to theatre runs 
westwards; and that it was of considerable proportions. Only two 
positions then are possible, the flat land south of the Acropolis, or 
the flat land to the east, between the Acropolis and the river. 

The latter position cannot be reconciled with the topography of 
Pausanias. 

(1) He only observed one monument of importance between the Agora 
and the theatre. From this we must infer that they were no great distance 
apart; but to get to the theatre from the river-bank, we have to make a 
circuit of the Palaeocastro hill, 

(2) Between the Agora and the temple of Artemis Orthia he describes 
a large number of monuments. But the temple of Artemis immediately 
adjoins the flat lànd in question. 

(3) It is on the outside of the town instead of in the centre, and no 
conceivable arrangement of roads leading from it will conform with the 
results described hy Pausanias. 

Three further arguments seem conclusive for the position south of 
Palaeocastro, 

(I) Among our first finds on the site of Sparta were the four? large 
inscription blocks with lists of fepo@vra: and other officers connected 
with the ходофиЛакех, whose office was in the Agora. These blocks are too 
large to be easily portable, and they were found in the south-east corner 
of the Byzantine wall of fortification round the Palaeocastro hill. 

(2) Along the base of the southern fortification wall, just to the 
west of the round building, we found a large number of fine honorary 
inscriptions built in, which presumably came from public buildings in 
the Agora. A view of this piece of the wall is given in Fig. 1. 

(3) The fine Roman Stoa, already mentioned, is most naturally 
accounted for in the Agora. Its several divisions must clearly have been 
used as shops, It is possible that in it we have a late restoration 
or renewal of the great той Перочкј mentioned by Pausanias.® 

We may therefore regard the position of the Acropolis and the Agora 

+ draenei in the Aforea, i. ру 170 * Plot. Ager. 20, Lv. 25, Agar, 12. 

? Paus, HT. xiv. 1. * P. 467, Nos. 22, 23, 26, 27, " Paus, ПІ. xi. 3 
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of Sparta as practically certain, and further we thus obtain evidence for the 
direction of two of the routes taken from it by Pausanias: a western route 
to the theatre, and an eastern route to the Limnacum and the temple of 
Artemis Orthia. 

It is noticeable that the back-wall of the Roman Stoa is parallel with 
the axis of the theatre, and in the same straight line. Taken in connexion 
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with the traces of road found in front of the theatre, this suggests that the 
road mentioned by Pausanias, as leading westwards from the Agora to the 
theatre, ran in a straight line from the south front of the Stoa to the south 
front of the theatre, past the round building, which is probably included 
among the buildings in the Agora. 

The lat ground that extends south and west from the Acropolis to the 
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Magoula river is studded with smal! fragments of ancient remains, mostly in 
single blocks or broken columns, Only two buildings, with the modern 
names of Vasilopoula and Arapissa, are on a more considerable scale, 
Neither, so far as we can tell, contains any relics of the Hellenic period. 
Vasilopoula! and the domed building adjacent to it were found by Mr. 
Traquair to belong to a late Roman period. Arapissa* was excavated by 
Air. Wace and proved to be part of a large Roman bath, There was 
another bathing-establishment® close to the theatre, and excavations near 
the so-called tomb of Leonidas revealed traces of a third The latter 
appears to have been of quatre-foil shape, and we found in it traces of a 
hypocaust and of carefully plastered walls Traces of a road led in a 
northerly direction towards the theatre. Remains of two statues were 
found on the floor of this buildinz:—the round base and feet of a female 
figure inscribed 


КЛАТ.. АП... | КАЛАУТОМЕЖН ... !ӨҮГАТЕРА? 


and the upper part of a statue of the youthful Asclepios? of which an 
illustration is given in Fig. 2. The god is beardless and stands in à 
traditional attitude, leaning his left shoulder on a stick up which a snake 
is coiled, and resting the right hand on his hip. The hair is bound by a 
taenia, of which one end falls over the right shoulder. The free use of the 
drill in hair and drapery, and the poor execution, point to a late copy of the 
second century, A.D., but the expression preserves some of the force of the 
original, A few other small objects were found in the neighbourhood, but 
no trace of Hellenic remains. Trial-pits were dug in several parts of this 
area where the absence of crops made it possible, but no traces of Greek 
buildings were unearthed, The surface blocks, and indeed all the pottery 
and glass fragments found in the various excavations, seem to date clearly 
from the Roman era. It is probably to a period not earlier than the 
second century Ab. that the various Roman buildings should be 
attributed, so that we would seem to have evidence in this quarter, 
which agrees with that from the theatre and from the temple of Artemis 
Orthia, that there was a considerable revival of prosperity in Sparta under 
the Antonine and Aurelian emperors. 

Perhaps the most important topographical work done last season was 


! J 18. ? Cf. p. 407. “кі “1185. 
* P. 467, No. 21. "Ch Tod and Wace, SW Nos. $80 and 710. 
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the tracing of the city wall of Sparta for a considerable portion of its circuit. 
Traces of the wall, confirmed by the discovery of tiles inscribed Teéyemw, 
have been found along the river-bank, from the Artemisium up to the 
remains of the ancient bridge just above the modern iron bridge over the 
Eurotas. Its course is marked on the general plan, starting in O 16 and 
ending in O 11. 

Further traces of it have been found, however, in the ravine north of 





Ғіс, 2.-5ТАТПЕ OF AsCLEFIOS. 


the Acropolis, and on the sof to the north-west, while tile-stamps with the 
inscription Te/yewr have been found much further to the north-west. From 
Polybius we know that the circuit of the walls of Sparta was about 48 
stades, 2000 metres or between 11 and 12 stades are accounted for by our 
discoveries between the temple of Artemis and the tof north-west of the 
Acropolis hill, up to which point our knowledge of its course is fairly 
certain; 18 more stades are added if we carry the wall southwards from 
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the Artemisium along the cliffs of the Eurotas, and vià the hills of 
Kolospyrou to the cliffs of the Magoula as far as the Cathedral hill in 
F 16. The remaining 18 stades of wall probably traversed the flat land 
in the bend of the Magoula and included part of the north-western hills, 

The ancient bridge! over the Eurotas, just above the modern iron 
bridge, is illustrated in plate 49 of the 2nd volume of the Axpédition ae 
Mort by a plan and an elevation of one of the arches, From these we 
learn that there were two side piers measuring 11:50 m. by 375 m., and two 
side arches measuring 1378 m. in span. Between the two arches is a span 
of 29 m. Whether this was one large buttress against the stream, whose 
strength here is very great in flood-time, or two piers and a central arch, is 
not certain, but the latter is certainly more probable. 

At the present day the only remains are part of the central piers, and 
a few blocks of the southern pier in the bed of the stream. The piers were 
faced with squared blocks, and filled with small stones. The workmanship 
is poor, and the bridge can hardly be earlier than the late imperial period. 
In all probability it is contemporary with the early Byzantine fortification 
on the Acropolis. 

At the same time it ts probable that this marks the site of the earlier 
bridge which Epameinondas was afraid to cross in 370 BC? The French 
saw traces of an ancient roadway coming down to the bank on the 
opposite side of the river, and trial-pits discovered some traces of a road 
approaching the bridge-head on the southern bank. There is à modern 
ford of the river just at this spot, which is undoubtedly the most natural 
place for the road from Mistra to cross the river. 

Livy" mentions that one of the gates of Sparta was in the direction of 
Mount Barbosthenes, north of the Menelaum, and Pausanias * also mentions 
a gate not far from the Limnaeum or temple of Artemis, No other bridge 
is known of until we come to Amyclae. Thus we can put one of the gates 
and roads out of Sparta with considerable certainty at this spot. 

Just below the remains of the old bridge on the right bank there is a 
facing-wall (Fig. 3) of similar material and. construction to the bridge, И 
starts 29 m. from the bridge-head, and continues for 36 m. down stream, 
following the line of the bank. It is 65 тп, broad, and is strengthened 
with cross-walls at intervals, the interspaces being filled with earth and 


t: General Plan; O IL Е Жеп. Ма vi. 5. 27 foll. 
* Livy xxxv. 27 and 30. t Poun IE xvi. 4. 
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gravel. It must have been intended as a breakwater against the stream, 
to protect the city wall of which we have traces on the bank above. 
Trial-pits on the bank revealed traces of the roadway mentioned, and 
of a late Roman house, Some vase-fracments of earlier date and a terra- 
cotta plaque of a horseman were found near it, and two tiles from the walls. 
Two blocks of the city wall appear ін situ in the bed of the millstream, 
which here runs parallel with the stream of the Eurotas: and above them is 
a large platform 7 metres in length which had perhaps some connexion 
with the wall. Another block, which may also belong to the city wall, is 





Fic. 3-—FacinG-WALL KEAN SFE OF ANCIENT BRIDGE 


shown in the general plan O 11. The bank here makes a sharp turn inland, 
with flat marshy land to the north-west, and it is highly probable that the 
wall made a similar right-angled bend. The platform therefore тау һауе 
formed part of some additional means of defence. 

Below the iron bridge, and just above the great altar, is another piece 
of city wall 36 metres in length, At its eastern extremity it is 2*40 m. 
thick, There are some traces of its continuation on the other side of the 
mill-stream, which interrupts it at the western end. The construction here 
is different from that of the fragments found by Mr, Wace further south. 
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Instead of carefully joined blocks of limestone, we find a rougher layer 
of large blocks of a more sandy material. This points to a later restora- 
tion, a cause for which is suggested in the description of the altar, 
Beneath the wall three large unpainted jars and some diamond-shaped 
tiles were found, which seem to point to a Roman origin. 


We have now therefore the following fixed points for studying the 
topography of Sparta :— 

(1) The Acropolis, 

(2) The Agora. 

(3) Pausanias’ route westwards to the Theatre. 

(4) Pausanias’ route eastwards to the gates and the Limnaecum. 

(5) The city wall from the Temple of Artemis to the old bridge. 

(6) Traces of the north-east road out of Šparta towards Tegea and 

Argos, 


On such a basis it is to be hoped that subsequent excavations 
will provide material for a considerable reconstruction of the plan of the 
town. 

Guy DIcKINs. 


IV.B.—Excavations conducted this spring (1907) have confirmed the 
supposition that the Temple of Athena Chalkioikos stood upon the 
theatre-hill. The* Round Building' on the Acropolis, partially excavated 
by Dr. Waldstein, proves to be a semicircular retaining-wall built round a 
small projecting hill, embanked so as to form a platform. This core of 
hill is virgin soil Part of the circuit has been restored in Roman times, 
but the greater portion seems to be good Hellenic work constructed 
without mortar. 

G. D. 


LACONIA. 
IL.—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


— 


§ 14-—INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ALTAR, THE ACROPOLIS, AND 


OTHER SITES, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE GREAT ALTAR BESIDE THE EUROTAS. 


(Compare § 4, f. 299 above.) 


г. White marble: o*09 m. x oo m. x 
M) oof m.: letters ооо ш. No 
AT hn apices, 


("TK 
o^. 
"^ 


The writing is neat, and the forms suggest the third century 
possible date. The sense is doubtful, 


EN 


2 ЖЕТАША < Bloc marble: top of ornamental 
| | ax slab : 0'26 im. x ü'18 m, x o5 m. ; 
ЛАЗЕМІК [= letters o^o15 m. Archaic lettering. 

3 ПКЕ Grey marble: 023m. «o'07 m. ж 
ANB 0'05 m.; ieties o'oi m. Archaic 

d lettering. This appears to belong 

YD to the same inscription ав 2, 
WOR Stone and letters are similar. Тһе 

D frst letter in I. 2 must be an a as 
AMC the form D for 8 occurs in |. 3. 
AITO This and thé use of Bb suggest 

ET the early fifth century аз а | 

O£IO oie n po 


EI A 


В.С. аѕ а 
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ENAEI White marble: o'Tf m. «0709 m. 
УКАГА (bark defective); letters 0025 tà 
0-035 m, ces. 
“АЛ!КА 
METIE 
А Fà 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ACROPOLIS AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


SPARTAN DECREE, 


1. (2276). Found covering a Byzantine grave opposite the west end 
of the Theatre. Gable-topped marble slab with corner ornaments and 
tenon below, measuring (without tenon) h, 1°05, w. ‘49 at top, 52 below, 


thickness 


13. Letters 015: most of the letters have apices: the nm is 


sometimes slightly smaller than the rest. 


IO 


15 


OOAONT'OIHZAMENOTKEAPNEAAOYTOY 
AITAANOPOZXkYPANAIOYOTTAEZAIAAE 
XO,IT^AIAAMAITTEPIT-NOIAANOPATTAN 
kAITTEPITTTOZENIAZET'EIKAPNEA AHZAIT A 
NOPOZTI'OGOAONTTOIHXZAMENOZAIEAETHTTEP 
T^ANOIAANOGOPATT'ANKAITTEPITTPOZENIAZEAOZ 
T^AIAAMAIKAPNEÀA AHNAITAANOPOZEYPANA 
ONT'POZENONEIMENTAZTITOAEOZAY 
TONKAIEKTONOYZYTT'APXEINAEAYT 

AITATIMIAOZAIETIPATTTAIENTOIENO 

IETOIEZT'POZENOIZTONAEEk 

ТНРАЕКАОМЕММЕОЛМОМОМОЕКЕ 
AEYEIZTAAANAIOINANEIZANANATPAOEN 
TATAAEAOFMENAANATEGHEZETAIEIEZ | 

EPONTAZAGANAZTAZXAMAKkIOIKOYEIXO 

OTT NONOMOZIZTAZOAIKEAEYEIKAT A 
ZY... A. ANANFAPPAYEIOAPXITERFTONTOAEA 
WA’... AOMENTONETTIAAMIOPCON 


H. J. W. TILLYARD 


то |бобор morrauévov Kapredbov той 

AbyXaropog Kvparaiov, Ges GuXec- 

ХЕ тён даран mrepl T&v diXarÜporav 

«ai Trepi wpo£erías* émei Kapredóne AbyA[a- 

роро$ тойабор тойусчіреро бар теді 5 
те» Фавро» xal rep} rpoğentaş, &&oE[e 

тоң давон Каруейёть AlyXdvopos Kupava[i- 

or wpotevay eluev rüg trüXeog ab- 

тор al éxydvovs, Umápyei 82 абтГбн 

Kjai tà rima ösa »yéypamrat év Toig vó- 10 
polis Tois vpo£évois, Tov 66 éx- 

éa)rijpa éxboyer pel’ dy 3 vowog xe- 

Aevet crdhav AiWivap ely dv драурафё)- 

та Ta Seboypéva азатебіовтай еі (т)|9 

‘jepoy ras Абауақ тағ хаХАжіюікоу еі [v 15 
т]от[о]> 6 ворох (ютасва: кеХеба ката 

culryp|a[djar dv xa ypavre б арутёктер, тд 56 d- 

(аа (А) [ера] Góuev rà» émibapiopyor. 


Petitione facta a Carneada 

Aeglanoris f, Cyrenaeo, agendi 

cum populo de juribus (publicis) 

et de proxenia: quoniam Carneades Aegla- 

noris f, petitione facta, egit (ie. rogationem tulit) de 
juribus (publicis) et de proxenia, placuit 

populo Carneadem Aeglanoris f., Сугепае- 

um, proxenum (s. patronum) esse civitatis, ip- 

sum €t posteros, et tribui ei 

quaecumque jura (s. privilegia) in legibus scripta sunt 
proxenis (obtinenda) Loca- 

torem autem locare cum eis (sc, magistratibus), quos lex ju- 
beat, cippum marmoreum, in quo inscrip- 

tà haec rogatio dedicetur (5. offeratur) in 

templo Minervae Chalcioeci in eo 

loco, in quo lex eam poni jubeat, secundum 
designationem quamcumque scribat architectus : sump- 
tus autem dare epidemiurgum, 
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Line 1. ILó868os (Attic epocoóos), a request for a hearing. It seems 
that Carneades not only petitioned fora hearing, but had himself to address 
thé people. This rule, perhaps purely Laconian, may very well be a 
token of the bluntness of Spartan manners, In other states some friendly 
citizen moved the vote of thanks; at Sparta the candidate for the proxeny 
was forced to sue in person, 

The name of Carneades must have been common at Cyrene; the famous 
founder of the New Academy was a Cyrenian. Others of the name are 
found in Pind. Py/A. ix. 127, and С.Г.С. $143, 5160, 5309, 5314. Of Aeglanor 
I can find no other example at Cyrene, but the kindred name of. Aeglator 
occurs there ( Pape-Bens. x2). 

3. duXavrÜparra, the privilezes sourht by Carneades. The same sense 
is found in .S.47.C. 217 4. 22!; Ditt, 59/73 221. 20; 257. 17; 250. 31; 
349. 9. Тһе opposite sense, of 'services rendered, is found in Collitz- 
Bechtel 4516. 12: 4531. б. 

11-12. The director of contracts (Екботур) 18 огЧеге to give out a 
contract (éx&oper) for the setting-up of the stone. He is to act in concert 
with certain other magistrates prescribed by law, but not otherwise defined. 
Cf Demosth. xviii, 122, Ditt. 55/7* 540. 6 (building-inscription from 
Lebadea), and Pauly-Wiss. 5.2 ёкбот (3). 


13 ff. The order to write the decree on a stone slab is given here in 
much the same words as in 217 B: there, as here, the slab is to be set up 
in the sanctuary of Athena, but our inscription alone gives the name of 
Athena Chalkioikos, For the position of this sanctuary see p. 439 above. 


17. The architect occurs in the same connexion in 217 BL. сирурафа, 
a specification drawn up by him and agreed to by the contractor : cf. Ditt. 
Syff* 588. 216 (Delos) "The architect as a public official is found in 
3,44. C. 203. 17. 

lhis decree, conferring the honorary proxeny upon Carneades of 
Cyrene, may be compared with the one other complete Spartan decree 
now extant, .5.7.C. 217 Bf and with the fragments published in the Corpus. 


ЕШ 19). kal afew abroîs ldaddAriay wal дати ау... каї та Ала тбца ка] ФА врыта жакта 
бета ка] rois БАЛЫ wpokeros. . . dedpyas, 

* Cf. also Collitz-Bechtel 4430, Le Bas-Foucart, ма, Other Laconinn honorary decrees 
are £C. 7, G. 1334 (Geronthrne), 1 335 (Koirbr Tr A., Taenarum), HC. ZH, ix. 517, No. 9 (the Hyper- 
teleatic Sanctuary). Thre litter belongs to the same age as our decree. Cf. alio. 7.6. iv. 940. 
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Of these, CAG. 1331, although it speaks of a Roman proxenus, may 
belong to the same age as our inscription. ЄЛ. 1332, 1333 are too 
fragmentary to be of much value, but seem from the lettering to be 
rather later. 

It is clear from the classes of magistrates mentioned in our inscription 
and in 217 B, that they belong to a time when the normal constitution of 
Sparta was in abeyance. Nothing is said about ephors or senate, the 
ordinary executive authorities of the state. In 217 B the cUvapyias are 
the magistrates first approached by Damion the Ambraciote to grant 
him a hearing; these therefore must have been the highest executive 
body. In our inscription (l. 18) the Zxibajiopyós is ordered to find the 
money for the stone slab. It seems on the whole most likely that this 
suspension of the Spartan constitution was due to her forced adherence to 
the Achaean League in 188 mc. This view, proposed by Swoboda,' is 
supported by two facts: (1) when Sparta joined the League, she was 
obliged to give up the Lycurgan system, and to take a form of government 
based on the Achaean *: (2) the magistrates found in our decree and in 
217 B are such as would be expected in a state belonging to the Achaean 
League. 

That evrapyim did existin other states in the Achacan League has 
been proved for Dyme, Megara, and Aegosthena, although their powers 
were not always the same, and they did not in all cases supersede the 
senate. In the Achacan League itself the суғару were the nearest 
advisers of the General, and they were also called dpyorrey and 8ашоируо{ 
In the last line of our inscription an éri8ayiopyoy occurs, who may have 
been the head of the evrapyíar answering in Sparta to the General of the 
League. Again the office of éx&orrp seems to be unknown at Sparta outside 
these two inscriptions, which makes it the more likely that they belong to 
a time when the ordinary constitution was suspended, Sparta is supposed 
to have remained in the Achaean League until about 184/3, so that the 
date of the inscription would be fixed within narrow limits, It would help 
to account for the small number of such decrees at Sparta, if it could be 


' Swoboda, Gr, FotkshenAhicse, 108, 136-142. 

* Livy xxxviii, 34 imyerafum wif... Lycuryi бірег іістентие аіттүштені, Aihacrum. adtnur- 
Scere! iegibus imttitutiuque. 

* All these questions are discussed by Swoboda, Le. It would take up too much space to give 
all his arguments, which seem quite convincing. 
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shewn that during her membership of the Achaean League she followed 
the common practice, but when her ancient constitution was given back 
she resumed her policy of exclusion, and was unwilling to bestow favours 
upon outsiders. If this view be right, then our decree and No. 217 B both 
belong to the period 188-183. Ours appears in any case to be slightly the 
later of the two, for the following reasons :-— 

(1) The writing has afrces, while in No, 217 B there are none. (2) The 
form has been much shortened! Іп 217 8 Damion first approached the 
guvapyiat, and was fen allowed to address the people, but in our decree 
nothing is said of the magistrates, by whose mediation Carneades gained 
his hearing. This cannot mean that he was allowed to speak in the 
assembly unintroduced: probably the procedure had become fixed, and 
some details were left out of the inscription for the sake of brevity. 
Again in 217 8 the privileges of the proxenus are given at length: here 
they are merely referred to, as already fixed by law. (3) The law, which 
is mentioned again in lines 12, 16, is in itself a proof that a number of 
such decrees had already been passed, so that it had been thought worth 
while to regulate the procedure." 


LAW REGARDING THE LEONIDEA., 


[Two square blocks, capital und base respectively, found in Trench E In front of the Theatre 
(ch p. 405 and the plan on p, 396). They formed, I. think, the upper nnd lower members af a 
monument, the main portion of which has yet to be discovered. It. was probably a plain square 
shaft and may have borne ao honorary inscription. The text of the Law covers the moulded 
surface of the front and one side in either case; probably it extended also. down one side, at any 
rate, of the missing shaft. —R. C. B.] 


2. (2148). Large base of bluish marble, lettered on two sides '05 X 
I'5 X735. Letters c. 702 h. with fair-sized aer, The surface of the 
inscription is cracked and badly weathered in several places. 


! The nearest parallel tà the opening formula is in Collitz-Bechtel 4531. 

*? Swobeda's view is not fully proved, and, should he be mistaken, the reasoning just given 
would fall to the ground. Foucart connected the establishment of the wwrapyle: with the reforms 
of Cleomenes ILI, and would thus put the decree in 22t/o Bic, (Le Bas-Foucart, 104 a). Xevapxia 
ia that case would refer to the whole college of patronomi, the junior members of which were 
called rérapyo (cl SWC. 777). But it is not likely that Cleomenes would have given his new 
тарімтісу a name hat savoured of Achnean institutions, and there ia no evidence for amy early use 
of eirapyía applied ta the patranomi, (In 17 below ít is uncertain to what board of magistrates 
the term apie Avs awrapxlat applies; it may refer to the patronomi, but even so the inscription is 
too late to afford а parallel bo eur decree, Хонаро were junior members of various boards : cf. 
SMC. 214 agoranomi, —216 dxiueAwral —754 agoranomi) The explanation first given seems 
therefore the most likely. 
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KAIOITEPONTL 
ПАЗНХРОМЕМОЗЕТИМО!А!МАТ- 7 ^ 
NY EZXETO Y ПЕР ФААВ!ОУХАРЕЕНО 
OYAHMOYEKEDAAAIOYMKAID nNMEF — 0l 
5 FETAFMEN ATATOYZIEPOYZNOMOYZKAITt ЧЕ 
H'* AMEITITIKHEZTPATIEZHEINEXHAIAIONOXHTIO 
4K/ OE (/ ЕГЕІМОМЕМНПРОЕОДОХЕКТЕТОМТОКОМЕДЛІТОЭ 
HiAAZIAXZcENTAETIAGA ONAEQNIAEINNAIATAZ TONAL ON! 
ПОКАӨНМЕМОМТАОМПРЕЕВЕОМТОМАРХЕІПМЕМАМАМТИ А 
Io LANAC ОЕ 2NEXONTANYTIHPETOYNTAZOYZA!SKATAETH 
rPOPOPOYEMHEAAZTEONAZEKAITIAAAIETPOOY 
NAAEFEXSAIATIOTONATIO ГАМЕМОМНТ 


Th n алы ЗА OF EY АМ 


B. 
Он ЕПО 
IO 170и! 
HEETAIMEXPISDEIAETIEANTIAET OITONZHMIQGENTONKPINOYTINOMOXANTE 
ПОППЕПАТРОМОМНКОТЕЕТНЕТРІТНЕНМЕРАЕКАІТОМКАТАЕКРІВЕМТАПРА 
5 tetet ~ NOITHNAIOIRHEINHAAAOQZOBOYAOMENOETONTIOAEITONMETA?* 
JODAIGTOEZTAITOYTHPAEZANTOZTAAETIPOZFEINOMENAXOPHEZEIEIEZAANOAHMOS 
ЕЛНЕНКАТОТАРХОКТЕХЕРЕІМТІТНЕДЕЕЕОМЕМНЕКАТЕТОЕПАМНГҮРЕОТАТО 
NTPIANIOYIEMEXPIYAKINBIOYEIZTAMENOYETIIMEAHEONTAIOINOMOODYAAKEX 
SAIOILAGAOGETAIOITINEXZAIAT NOEONTAITIEPITONFEINOMENONTIXINENTHTIA 
ro NH YPEIZHTHEZEDNAZEINAIEKEXEIPIAXTIAXITIPOSTTANTAXEK YPOTENO 
АНМОТО МЕТ: АГОМТОМТИЕМНТАГЕТНЕПА МНГУРЕОЗНМЕРА ЗЕХОМТОН 
ATEAEIANTHZTEEIZAT DT IMOYICAITIPATIKHEEIE AETOAIAIONOEMENEIN 
THNTHZITOAEGZAOTSAMEZONTAIAIAXOAAEIAITONTPIEMYPIQONAHNAPIONA 
пато TAGNTHNTPATIEZANKAIATIOTONAANEIZOMENONATA AHMOS 
15 ТА!  EINOMENGNKATATOTHOIEMATOTIEPITHETPATIEZHE 


IO 


IO 


15 
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44. 


каї оі үбревт(е)51--- 

-- тйсп ypeuervos émivoía iva 7 - - - 
-v v[T]&o)yero bip ФХа (ои XapiEévo[v - -] 
- - [105 бурой kedaXatov u(vpiás) d (© xal p dw меу Шет|ве--0 
= - (т)етаурё[а к]атӣ той lepoUs vópove xai T[à] vm) [d]- 
[érpava - - - - T]fs) йшепттікйе Tpametys iy" Ғұл 8/ «лох п томе - - 2] 
- - (1) к(аб) é[rlos yerroudny трбаобав Ек Te Tay Town wal Tm) 
[? - - &]ísr)Aaatae(P)évra ета@Ма т] Аешщйбейөр бй тас тёр dyana- 

[to] - 
[uve ?- - AY sr)jokaPnuépap rà wpecfeay tay (d)pyeiav gvaypcay>r - - 
-- (rjem a( 8) [Xo] 8)e[v]àv éyortaw brnperotvras obs A(v) carae 5 [awe] 
І(------- i e)podopovs ju EXdeacovay е” кай талецотрофи[Лаках - - ] 
[2 - - - &](va)AdyerBas тд тё» ao[ ypa J(se)auépe 9 = = 
non liquet, 


B. 


- = - зи = = m - - = = - - - - = = = = = = = - 


-- рше@]тета: uéypi X el Sé rus apriXéyo: cip Üuetrrer 
койа»  ougócarvre|[s. ---- jo of тетатророшукбте т трітте 
ўиєраѕ, кай roy катакрібегта mpalE]||[owew of = - - = vo 
(some participle) vi» oikene, 4) áXXog б BHovkogevos Tw ro- 
Литр мет ab[row ўш): оо À Errai toù wpatarros, rà B6 тростуві- 
удиеға үшрісен віс й др 6 ёшо [87] ест wai of dpyortes xpewace тік 
ёё écouévgs кат’ &тос тазтрүџрею dro] CAjypiarlov tf uéypi 
"TaxiÜlou. elarauévov éviueAnsorras o6 vouodUXaKesg | Ікізі ві абХо- 
бета, өітшес бигүмдаовтай ттері тӛр yéirouévew Ticiv dy Tj wall- 
ereyvper Esrijaeorp, üg. eva: ékeyeiplas üci трде таутаб екірштер 6 | 
Önos, тар ғісаүдртан ті бу тай Te тағтүйреое фибра: бұйртаз” | 
атӘеам тйв те вісауағу(шоу кай тратікде elg 64 Th de’ aitwog uéveip | 
ту’ Tie wetews боҒа(у), бторта: аі apuaan Tév / tprrpvpley 
ónvapiew à |o r&v [éyór]ram тт, rpascePay eai avo rim BaveiZonérmv 6ià 
буров | [# - - = ]etwagéror xarà 7à pica Tû repli тїс rpamébis. 
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(Latus B. Latine) 
Versus d, IF non diguent. 


...multetur usque ad denarios D. Si quis autem multatorum contra 
dicat, jugicent tertio die jurejurando accepto ci qui patronomorum munere 
functi sunt, atque a damnato (reo) exigant ei qui aerarium (administrandum) 
curant, aut quicumque vult civium cum eis, sescuplam multam, quae 
pecunia exactori tradatur; fructus autem eis rebus adhibeantur quibus 
populo placeat atque archontes censeant. Futuram autem quotannis 
panegyrem (mercatum) a die ХУІ mensis Agrianii usque ad kalendas 
mensis Hyacinthii curent nomophylaces atque athlothetae (certaminum 
curatores), qui judicent de controversiis in quibus nonnulli in panegyri ver- 
sentur, quas ab omnibus partibus indutias esse placuit populo, importantibus 
quidlibet per panegyris dies immunitate concessa importandi-et vendendi. 
Ut autem in aeternum constet civitatis gloria, capiantur pignora pro 
denariorum XXX millibus abeis qui mensam obtinent, eisque qui pecuniam 
mutuantur causa publicorum . .. ? secundum decretum de mensa (latum), 


On side 4 about twenty letters have been lost at the beginning of 
cach line, and four or five at the end. In line 5 the surviving text almost 
reaches the edge of the stone. Lines 2—end are cut on the curved 
moulding of the capital, line 1 on the flat band above this. In many 
places the lettering is very faint, and of some lines little sense can be made. 
Of side # about six to eight letters are missing at the beginning of lines 
3-7 and one letter at the beginning of most of the other lines. At the 
end most of the lines are complete, in some cases a letter is missing, At 
the top of # one line is lost and two (=1, 2) are very faint; in places the 
apices of the letters have run together owing to the wearing of the stone; 
this makes the writing very indistinct. 

The inscription contains a series of enactments of which only part are 
at all clear, The opening sentence of the law scems to be given at the 
beginning of side 4 ;—The resolution had been adopted by the yepoveia 
(1. 1). In line 3 Flavius Charixenus may be the man mentioned below 
(12, p. 460) in connexion with the dpierotoXecre(ag dyar—what action 
he had taken here is uncertain, From lines 4-6 it scems that the present 
enactment implied the revival of certain laws and decrees which may have 
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lapsed." In line 7 is 4 financial provision as to the proceeds of loans from a 
bank. This bank occurs again below, and may have been connected with 
the funds of some sacred organisation. It is well known that temple 
priesthoods sometimes undertook banking business, not only accepting 
deposits, but also making loans to cities or to private borrowers! It 
seems more reasonable to suppose that such a bank is meant than to 
assume that it was one directly under state control; the management 
seems to have been committed to some private financiers (F |. 13), perhaps 
for a fixed sum of money, Such a course can be paralleled elsewhere. 

Lines 8 ff. contain some rules for the contest of the Leonidea, or 
games held in honour of Leonidas. This festival is mentioned by 
Pausanias, who connects it with the Tomb of Leonidas, which, he says, 
was not far from the Theatre, and thís suits the findinz-place of the 
stone, Pausanias adds that the match was open to Spartans alone, it 
included a wrestling match and the pancratium ;^ the control was in the 
hands of á-evo8érai" to whom there is possibly an allusion in 4 L ro: the 
office may have been hereditary. 

In line to begins a provision for the minor officials of the contest, 
among whom seem to be Герофорое апа талмистрофилаке$: the latter 
office is familiar, the former, which related to the bearing in procession of 
sacred objects, usually appears in the form /epadiópos? In the present case 
at least five of these are to be employed. 


* For the meaning of the symbol in líne 4 see Reinach, Zraif/ Ѓ Ёр, дт: р; 225. 

* On much temple-banks v. B. Büchsenschütz, Jess m, Ermerb iw gr. Altert. 506-508 : 
C. HI. 158 = СІН pt. Н. 514 (Declos}: Ross Лиг, Јна? П, п. 145 {(Мусопоя). 

и С. ТЫ. е ода, 17 È t Paws iii, tẹ. L 

* C.LG. 1421, Ci S. Wide, Гай. Auie 358. 

4 LAC. 544, ІЗ, ІЗ.... ка! ávwraotérqe 81:14 y4]rovus Tar peyärar | [ае Јанан бао. 
This last phrase suggests that there may hive been a prenter amil a lemer contest in memory of 
Leonidas. fn CAG. t417 the match seems to be called tho driripior tic. kpi) of Leonidin ТА 
Алын на occam Le Has-Foacart 1942, That. inscription. contains other regulations for this came 
contest, ami may be Ад companion stone to ours. For the office of &varaüirqr cf, TALC. 
Introd. § 22. 

7 Cf. L. and 5. rp, ! Cr Dit, S»? 754. 
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Side B. 


The first few lines lay down the procedure in case of certain offences 
of which the definition is lost: the penalty is a fine of оо denarii, and 
seemingly an appeal is allowed to the ex-patronomi. In case the appeal 
be dismissed, the fine is raised by one half! and a reward is provided in 
case a voluntary prosecutor comes forward. It would seem at first sight as 
if the whole fine passed into his pocket, but perhaps the use of AmsoAcoy 
implies that the extra 50 per cent was paid over as a reward, while the 
capital sum was included in the following term «poryeiópera, which were 
to be devoted to state ends. | 

7 ft Rules for a yearly festival. The date is first fixed, and there 
seems to be a mention of two Spartan months An Agrianius is known 
at Rhodes (Ditt. Sy4* 623) but not at Sparta; Hyacinthius is found at 
Rhodes, Thera and elsewhere (Ditt. Sy//* 744, 630, 614, 869), but not at 
Sparta, unless Hyacinthius= Hecatombeus, the month in which the Hya- 
cinthia fell. Probably both are new, as several Spartan months were 
hitherto unknown? The expression “Taxwé@fov iarauévou would seem to 
mean the beginning of the first decade of the month (phr lerduevos): 
te the Ist. Provisions follow for settling certain disputes during the 
festival, a task entrusted to the vouodtAawes and the á8Xo8ira:i Both 
these offices are already known at Sparta ; the vouodvAaxes scem to have 
acted as police magistrates,! while the a8AXo8éra: instituted the contest an. 
made provision: for the prizes* It is next laid down that during the 
festival the ordinary law-suits are to be suspended, and freedom for import 
and sale of goods is to be allowed; finally there is a financial measure 
dealing with security to be given by those in charge of the bank for the 
sum of 30,000 denarii, and by certain borrowers, As the stone is damaged 
in this place, the exact nature of the provision is uncertain: some of the 
money may have been borrowed for works in connexion with the festival. 

* Almost the same procedure is found in Dit, Sp/7* 688 [ Epidazuru), where a man is fined һу 
ап &vyuvollérgs and the "БАЛағайіюе. This is confirmed on an appeal to the senate, amd the fine is 
increased owing to a default of payment, 

* Cf, Smlith, Dict, Anf, s.v. Calendarium, 

8 SLM.C, Introd. 8 15. 


* [5 822. The &PAoBéra: and. &yaroférm are distinguished in С.Л, 1424, with Hoeckh's 
пос. 
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AONWYVYAS3ZOMI3NOLY dLl 


SHAISNOWYVSOIVAYVAL SOLYWISLYZOIVAYVAL WVISVHUZZOWNVVAS Ol 


NUs¥VADOWON 
AOULNZHVAWEOLHVAAS AQOUUIZSAVEHVHOLZIidY ZAOL 
Vd»IzUZzNU3V»3 E£zxHlvd»OlXidv AOXdWWAVOLIZASdYZONHVVASAdl -L 
NuUdods 

SOVYVOANSOIVAYVAL zXwVAOBHZAS3LVYVMWWYd] EXOdVNYNSIN 
ExVO8 XOLNUQON3ZZOLOVOQNAN AOIVXAONWZWYVIMISNOLZIdY  AOLI3V 
dbwvil3zOd3OAdlEHV3Od3IENU3V»| XOLLIIMIJN AOWWVIZUZZHVNOOY IY 
ivd3zvNWzAOS3V3OJOZXYVvYVdVLIIZOLUd3ZAdXZOdJOQI.ZHNO EZONIJVYX 
AOWANUAVASVVISVAUE AOWANUSVSNUNYXNAILIILI3 XONUIdVZOd3WYA3 

(suo; £g.) g 
NULINOXdYNDINUXYVOS3TI3 N3IXI8I3V LNUdHVLINHIWI3ILAOX 
dV IZAZAOLINHIIYV2OI3£Z3XONOIYV3OLISZHO l1zULIN3IvA3B8IXIVLI IZIOI3N3.JV 
V3AOGVASISVdIAWHZHIZV2ISZAOVIdVNYXIONSIWY 4 vd.IOLIV XIOLISE3dY LINLAT3V V NOI 
ONNOLVLWAZOXdWIZYNWAJISVOSAOdSWAOLIWLIAWHVNOAVUAOZYINdYNAZZHLZHZEWN 
3d51HI381d4»IN3HOLIV 4 Y d.JOLI V XI Y WHVO YI LILISVISNIZAOXU V V d Y LINOISIY VADO L V II V d I 
Olzid3IV2JUIZVNWA.JIULIN3SISIVWINVd HONIZAOA Yd 1I WV NYZ V LNY XH»3ISNSVZXAOLZOHINWVZdL 
HdNHILV.LVSINOLAVINSIVOSINU.IYZOMINWAJOSVIYLZ3:3U7-|3Z21313]3Z0N3W0813LIHIW3 V 
ULOLIZUZA3V333Z0NU.JWVAOLIONSWAOVSKILIBIONYUNSIVINAOV38 V3INUNJWOZINU J 
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a jyonntogésev kaPe6oUrra: év w 

ür oi émipeXobuevoi ToU ánimos 

кеХейтанті төлт, | (0) 

бе ur тге:банегоқ ектеіте Ж е. 

естал ёё б уишрикос фур 

кат ематтар ката тау 01 |трам 

T»[v] Kẹ. той ё veicimarras 

avaypáxrovetr oi үрациате ёр 

Te yupracio kal eig Tò | 

трацратофилакор тараёш- 

соға” жб” еті ті 

авиа гісатоурахғасто ñ 

5 еикрибейт xpe[i] | rangs T3 
quvapyias, ot TXéop Anpe- 
тағ той иёрор. б è yvyra- 
iapyos xarà vor oor Sheps 
mapie: tois ámrorypaskapuéveis, 
аубрі 800% ікіттту Su£pas 
койбоо &, | dryevelois n, 
muci B. gal dv ta ста] 
Өсе ті Әмиор 05 2 Ее каї тур 
той Еистар ұву темір, тҮлірбир 
та берша. кре ет 6 о 
Aaya Tay dpyorrar, 


4. 


...Certantium sedeant in quocumque 
eos curatores certaminis (sedere) 
jubent loco. Quicumque 

autem non paret, solvat denar- 

los V. Fiat autem certamen 
gymnicum quotannis secundum 
legem vicesimam septimam. 

Victores autem proscribant 
Scribae in gymnasio atque 
(nomina eorum) in tabularium 
deferant. 

Si (quis) autem ad quodlibet 
certamen (nomen suum) con- 
scribat, sive admittatur 
judicante synarchia, ne plus 
(justa) parte accipiat. 

Gymnasiarchus autem e 
lege unctionem praebeat 
conscriptis (certantibus), 
viro dans quotidie 
cyathos IV, imberbibus IIT, 
pueris IT, Atque in 
stadium ponat oleum 
із, qui xystarchae quoque 
honorem obtineat, solvens 
consueta (munera), Judicet 
autem archontum is qui (eum 
honorem) sortitus sit, 


In line 3 the letters Н.М. өсе to have been ligatured, lut the crom-atroke is now lost, Or 
we may rend vj ef, Le. "die vicesimo septimo", the month having been previously referred ta by 


nuni, 
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Егашерое Арішуов. "Езітттүсгер КАеор0ноу, XaexAeóas KXAeovüpnov. 
2 XaXerog (XaXeivov). 'Ovgaióópos Xpvaéperos. IlapBaxás BeosAéovs. 
Mracéa«. 
3 "АуабокАфқ ®шабадои. Меікиттос. Kaur (KAarog) — "IepoxAf(s) 
(lepokXéovs). "Tprdepos "Етафр[о]- 
4 Oerov. 'ÁpigToreukt6as Movcsalov. Nvjdoboros Zevodevros. Gas 


(Garros). 

5 Méravbópo: (Mevavópov)  D'oauuarevs Bovkas T. KXavéioe Neóxaos. 

6 "Ефорам 

7 T. TpegeAAqwos 'Apevs IloXeudpyov. 'Apiarokpárqs. ('ApurTokparovs): 
KAémr Xocikpá- 

8 тою. “АратокАй Авсітттоу. Eùxhyros Mernolmrov, 


| Морофила ки 
I0  Ebóapuos XexXeióa. T. KXavétog 'ATeigaTos, T. KXavétos Aapoveigs. 
11 Праторекох Ebê pov, 


Sue A. 


This inscription contains provisions for an athletic contest and for the 
training connected with it The wpauuarodvXseior, or public archives, 
was under the charge of a ypauparojvAat, an officer mentioned several 
times in Spartan inscriptions, and associated with the rouodiXaxes.! 

In ll. 4-5 the sense is rather doubtful. It may mean that those 
competitors who put down their own names were to be on exactly the 
same footing as those who were officially entered by the authorities. 
Synarchia in the Roman age seems to have been applied to any college of 
magistrates. 

In ll. 5 ff. the gymnasiarch is ordered to supply oil daily to the athletes 
in training: the office of gymnasiarch is known from other Spartan 
inscriptions* The cyazkus was one of the smaller fluid measures and is 
reckoned by Hultsch* at *0456 litre, about 4*4 of a pint. 

! SAM C. 204 ii. Introd. B 15, C. Zi. 1239, 1240. А [Squdei jor ypanuarodsAd[ciar] occurs in 
C. I. G. 4094 (Pessinus). 

? S.AMLC. 246 C. FG. 1365, whence it appears that a man could be gymnasinreh more than 
once, besides being a ' perpetual grymnasiarch. — Boeckh holds that the ordinary gymnasiarchy was 


a ‘liturgy’ or public burden (p. 611), the perpetual gymnusiarchy must-have been an honorary 


post ; perhaps here the gymnasiurch was obliged to pay for the oil himself. 
? (r.ow. rëm. Morol 104, 105, and table 703- 
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Ll 7-8. The xystarch was an official in charge of the covered portico 
(xystus) where the athletes took exercise in bad weather: the office is 
already known at Sparta, and was sometimes held for life! The phrase 
rAypay Ta eifiopera most likely means ‘discharging the usual offices’ 
expected of the xystarch: it can hardly be ‘filling the usual vessels’ with 
the oil. A similar phrase would be CLG, 2 336, v Anpecarra mücav арузу 
«at ALelitoupylay 

— LS The letters supplied do not quite fill the gap, but it is possible 
that at the end of the sentence after eifiznéva, either a mark of punctuation 
was put in or else a small space was left blank; otherwise a compound of 
«peirm might be read. The reference is perhaps to the post of chief 
referee at the contest, 

Side B. 

This gives the signatories of the law, who consist of (1) sixteen 
magistrates, whose office is unspecified : (2) the ypauuareve Воихас : (3) the 
five ephors : (4) four vouodíXxaxes. 

Who are the first sixteen? The only officials likely to have signed 
before the ephors would be either the татророрт, the yéporres, or a special 
body directly responsible for the law. As there were only twelve marpo- 
vouo: they are out of the question here the number of уброртес is uncertain 
but exceeded sixteen ;* it is possible that some of them disagreed with the 
law and refused to sign, or were prevented by absence: the mention of the 
урациатейє BovXás, who is usually considered to be the same as the 
түрацшатеус yepovaias,’ suggests that the foregoing list may be that of 
Thirdly, several of the names occur elsewhere as those of -yepopreg - 
Chalinus, Soclidas, and Hierocles (with the fathers' names as here) are 
4épovres in SWC. 210, If the reference is to a special body, the names 
may be those of dyevoférmi^ an unusually large number having been 
chosen ad Aoc. Between these alternatives it is not easy to decide, 

It may be noted further : 

1.2 Тһе пате Парёалаѕ іѕ new, but Парбое% апа ПарбаА67 аге 
already known. 

| C. 6. 1428, * S.A C. Introd. f 11. "Ж. “ғ 


* So far, not more than three Vyeroférz: are known to have been chosen together, fA, § 22, 
C. 6. 1424. 


*. Ross, Лиеу, Jedd. 49 A. 7 B.C. H. hi. 197. 
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L.3. Cleon, son of Cleon, is found in CLG. t282 with Ма 
Terapriwvos, who occurs in the list of yéporres already mentioned (S.C. 
210), Itis possible that C./iG. 1282 may also be a list of yéportres of a 
diffrent year, and Cleon a senator here as there. 

The rare name Nicippus occurs also in Le Bas-Foucart 173 4. 

One Hierocles, son of Hierocles, is found in SWC. 205. 37. 

L.5. Menander, son of Menander, may be a descendant of Menander 
in. 5, M. C. 206, 22; and T. Cl. Neolaus of the Neolas, son of Callicratides, 
i, 33. 

L. 7. To reach the normal number of five ephors we must take 
T. Trebellenus Areus, son of Polemarchus, as one man's name; this 
is quite possible as the words are written near together. 

Cleon, son of Sosicrates, occurs in C. 7. G. 1417. 

1.. 8. Aristocles, son of Lysippus, is a vouodvAaE in C.Z.G. 1237. 

L.9. The vopoptAaxes given here are four. The usual number of the 
college was five, but it then seems to have included the ypapparodvAa®, 
who may have been omitted here.! 

L. io. A T, Cl. Damonices occurs in C/G. 1373, probably the same 
man. For the form of the name cf. 5.5.4. xi. 132. The rest of the 
names call for no special remark. 

lwo questions remain to be discussed: (1) Do this inscription and 
No. 2 belong together? (2) Their date. 

(1) The two stones have a very strong likeness at first sight; the size, 
shape and material are nearly the same. The lettering does not differ more 
than would be natural if one order were entrusted to two workmen: in the 
same shop: further both relate to athletic contests, and neither seems to be 
complete in itself, In 2 4 1. 8 there is a mention of the Leonidea, and it 
appears from C/G. 1417, that Cleon, son of Sosicrates, the ephor mentioned 
in 3.7, L 7, won this very contest. This suggests that he may afterwards 
have tried to reform the rules of the feast by the present law. Again, 
both stones were found near together in the neighbourhood where the 
Tomb of Leonidas must have stood. What could be more natural than to 
refer the contents of no. 3 to the games of the Leonidea? The -yéporves 
are mentioned at the beginning of 2 4, and this would account for the 


1 SAFC, Totrod. § 15. 
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omission of the name on 3 A, if both formed part of the same document.’ 
I believe, therefore, that the two stones belong together. 

(2) The date. The best indication is afforded by the Roman names 
inuse. In 2A Flavius occurs, but no others. In 3.5 Tiberius Claudius 
occurs three times, and Tiberius Trebellenus once: the proportion of Roman 
namesissmall* Three of our supposed yépowres, are also vyépovres in 5. M.C. 
210, while Aristocles, son of Lysippus, who is here an ephor, appears as a 
родофилаЕ Ш С-1.С. 1237. Both these inscriptions (210 and 12 37) belong 
to the year of C, Julius Philoclidas, who is among the earlier known 
patronomi, and is placed by Boeckh before Nerva's reign. As Aristocles had 
risen to be ephor from a vouodUXaE, we must date our inscription a year or 
two later than the other two, [n C. LG. 1424 Flavius Charixenus is an 
аб\одётт of the games in honour of Nerva (Otpaveday XeBaarclov 
Мерошимбе ть), These must have been instituted after Nerva's death, 
about 97 A.D. Our inscription therefore may very well belong to Nerva's 
reign. The Roman names in the other two inscriptions are of the same 
nature as those before us. If it were necessary to separate 2 from 3, then 
the former could not well be earlier than Vespasian’s reign, while the latter 
might be placed in the Julio-Claudian age; but there would probably 
few years’ difference between them in any case, 

The style of writing does not give much help towards fixing the date. 
The letters have no extravagant forms, the apices are moderate in size and 
there is a trace of antiquity in the € : few contractions if any are used, 
These points suit the date already put forward. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM OTHER SITES. 
HONORARY INSCRIPTIONS. 
(1) Koman Emperors, 
4. House оѓ Параунотие Papevirys, by threshold of store-room, 
Bluish marble, -55 x ‘45 x o8 5. Letters *11 h, 
IPIKAIE Артократ (о) Кайтар - - -] 
"ETAT --5s rar[pi татр 80 - - гү/ similia] 
' No patronomus occurs in our text, but if his. name occurred before $éperres, this would 
explain its omission from the list of names. 
* The following is another indication of dae ; in 5. A C. 210 Arisiocles son of. Callierales ig & 
senator. Іп C.f.G. 1365 one Callicrates son of Aristocles is a colleague of Lysippus, who in 
С.4.6. 1345 appears as gymnasiarch а! the time of Hadrian's second visit, The grandson of 


Aristocles appears as eponymaa in the Antonine age, C.F, 1249. These [acis point to the time 
about Nerva zs a date for our inscription. 
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The inscription no doubt refers to à Roman Emperor, and, from the 
style of writing, to one of the earlier emperors, possibly Vespasian, Не 
is mentioned on the large inscription C./.6. 1305. This stone was redis- 
covered this year in two large fragments in the trench along the side-wall 
of the stage-buildings of the Theatre : it is not unlikely that Vespasian was 
a benefactor of Sparta. 


5. (821) From house of l'idrygs IlovXAdxos, now in Museum. Altar 
or base for small statue. Blue marble,'53x'27 x' 21, Letters ‘oy, 


AYTOKPATO Аштократс- 
POZAAPIANO* pos Aópiaro(0) 
KAIEAPOX Kaícapos 
ЕОТНРОЕ TIPO. 


6. School-House, Aphesou, near Sparta: in the wall, Blue marble 
'39 X'25,. Letters “03 В, A small wreath and leaves carved on the stone. 


Corona 
AYTOKPATO Айтократо- 
PIIKAIEAPI рї Кайтар 
УЄВАЎТС ///! ` XeBaa(a) 
ТРА!АМПА Tpaiave ‘A- 
5 АРІАМПЕП pravi $w- 
ТНРІ $ тїрї. 


Inscriptions in honour of Hadrian have been found in considerable 
numbers at Sparta ; in the Museum eleven examples were already known, 
and there are four or five more in Boeckh (CLG. 1307 f). The formulae 
of the present inscriptions are the usual ones: cf. (for §) SuW.C. 237, and 
(for 6) 4. 676, but without Tpaiasg. The words aéroxpárwp and owrip are 
in some form in every inscription in honour of Hadrian. The Emperor 
paid two visits to Sparta (probably in 126 and 129 A.D.), and accepted the 
title of Eponymus fora year! Variety of lettering is a special feature of 
this group of inscriptions, which are sometimes marked, as in the present 
case, by poorly-worked ornaments of wreaths and palm-branches. 


* C.EG. 1241 and Le Bas-Foucart 2864. Cf J. Dittr, Die Reisen ider Kaisers Hadrian, 59 f. 
and 5 ALC. p. 24, 1. 1, 
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7. óbupos Neairys, East of Magoula. (From copy.) 


AYTOKPAT Артокріт[ороѕ 
AAPIANOYK “Абмазоб К- 
AICAPOCCWTI aicapos ew(ij)- 
POCFAIEYEI I pos (x)al ebe(pey )[ &- 
5 ТОҮТНСЛАКЕ тои ту Aaxe- 
AAIMONOC баішорос, 


The title evepyérys is not elsewhere used of Hadrian at Sparta, though 
he is called garnp ris Аакебайдоро; in S.C 381, 507, and ó rg 
AaxeBaluovos currijp kal krlaus (Ath. Mitt ii 438, No. 13). 


8. (2018). From tretich near Stoa-wall Bluish marble, 


NIKH 
TAZIQNO 
PATHE« - =~ paras (- - párovs) - - 
ТО; ОТНР, péy]irros ecrygp - - 
5. YEHPÀKA" Ze]is `"НрахАМ(#% 
EETT^ P... Xenív)[ Los. 


The first three lines seem to be part of a list of names. In line 3 is 
the sign for noting that father and son had the same name; the last two 
lines may refer to some Emperor, and Septimius is just possible in line б. 
The mark after T]. does not look like the beginning of a T, but may be 
an injury to the stone, | 


9. (2131). From the ruins of the Byzantine wall, SW. corner of 


Theatre. Top of broken column of blue marble 43h. Letters, badly cut 
and much worn, 93 В. 


AYTOK?A Азток(ра [тори 
КАІСАРІ/////// КШ Каѓсар [Марј 

ANNIL Avie) 
PAWPIANW Флора 


5 CEBACTO Zefa d). 
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The Emperor Florian, brother of Tacitus, had a short and ignoble 
reign. Eutropius ix. 16 merely says ' Florianus, gui Taco swecesserat, 
duobus mensibus et diebus vx in imperio furl; neque quicquamt memoriae 
dignum egit. Vopiscus, in the Historia Augusta; remarks that Florian 
seized the Empire as if it had been an inheritance, and after scarcely two 
months' reign, was slain by the soldiers at Tarsus, The present inscrip- 
tion must certainly have been set up in the Emperor's lifetime, and would 
thus belong to the year 276. 

The names Marcus Annius which have been restored above occur 
regularly on Florian's coins (cf. Cohen, £es AMonnates frapgées sous l Empire 
Romain (2nd édit) Vi 241). 


(2) Other Honorary Inscriptions. 


10. (2051) Theatre. Base of blue marble in shape of a seat with 
lions' feet. Inscription cut on a raised band nearthe top. Very coarse 
lettering. Letters *o15 h. 


= T M 0 CO € LEI ACAN AP | А N Aauorteveias avépuiv<dprav>rog Toros 


АМТост отто с Damostheniae ^ statuae locus 


The letters épiay seem to have been repeated by mistake! Although 
the block certainly has the shape of a seat, it is impossible to take -émos 
in that sense here, for although 'Av6pías is a proper name, it then has 'AvBpía 
lor genitive ; it is therefore most likely that a stone seat was afterwards 
used as a statue-base, or removed to make room for one, and that the 
present inscription is merely a direction to the mason. This would explain 
both the unusual form of words and the utter carelessness of the writing. 
Whether this Damosthenia can be the same as the Claudia Damosthenia 
of CG. 1445, 1446; .5.M.C. 443, 691, is doubtful. The latter was a 
distinguished lady and was honoured with several statues, one of which 
is in the Sparta Museum (443). 

r1. (2132). From ruined Church on hill, E, of Theatre: the block had 
been built into the Church wall with very hard mortar and took a whole 
day to cut out. Blue marble, 76Xx:56x'357. Letters 035 h., well cut. 


‘The letters NE in line 1 were run together ; the cross-stroke is partly worn away. 
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| [А том] 

ІҮМф 2 (Nwud(98)[oror Ze- 
мофамто>ь роффрто( к/овҙы- 
ОТАТОЕКЛІПАЛІГЕ! ” oraros xai srai(0)e( ia )[s 

5 ЕМЕКАПРОЗАЕТ\ бека тросбе а)- 
МЕМОМТОАМААОМ шімәу то ағаЛаош(а 
=ЕМОФОМТОХТ (Ефеғоффртов т|ой 
NYMPOAOTOY Мирфоботаи |каё Ти- 
MOYEZHETHZI poene Tę Ifa- 

10 МОУТОМГОМЕ јоу ть *yové| arr, 


Nymphodotum Xenophontis f. pudicitiae et sedulitatis causa civitas 
(Lacedaemoniorum P.C.) sumptibus Xenophontis Nymphodoti f et 
Timusae, lami filiae, parentum. 

This is a memorial inscription in honour of a boy who died young ; 
hence the merits recorded are somewhat vague, relating rather to early 
promise than to mature achievement. In CAG. 1368 котшыйтатот ка] 
каћокатайіаҳ xapir occurs in a similar inscription, also in honour of a boy. 
Maela is illustrated by the words of C.7.G. 1376, where a boy is said to 
have been Ge: re déiXomódum xai mai&[e]/a xai Toig Xyoig Biadiéporra rr 
jAixov ; it clearly refers to progress and good work in education, especially 
on the intellectual side, while xomgzóras implies moral goodness. TIai&eía 
occurs in the same sense in CAG. 1375, joined with cadpocury. The 
dictionaries and editors do not notice this sense of the word. 

12. (2044), Theatre, built into Byzantine wall. Letters show traces of 
red paint. 


АПОА!> 'А wos 
TDAAOYIONX AP T(trov) Padovo Xap[1]- 
X ENON[IOAEIC Fever sroXei- 
TEYOMENONIK А Tevopevor к(а)- 

5 АПОЕҮПОТЕТОҮ 8 (X)e bo Te Tob 
AAMOYNPOKPIGENT бамом трокри т [а] 
KAIMETATOANANED xai pera то avape(a)- 
OIIN AITONTHZAPIE (Прах тор т дріт [то]- 
MLOAEITEIAZ/ | ONA толетеѓас (йу)фра 

ІП МЕІКПЕАЛМТАКАІПРО 10 меЦк)а(а)рта ка! трй- 
TONAABONTATAEX тор ХаЙорта тас 
* ""*T^nlOAEI [TH |(¢ apiero \rohei- 
KATA [rela rigds] xarà 
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It is nearly certain that Charixenus here belonged to the house 
of Iulii Charixeni given on page 359. The services performed by 
Charixenus and their reward are probably the same as those elsewhere 
described as Xagorra Tåg Tis @ариототомат[= ах тарах xarà T» vouor 
(C-LG. 1346)... Probably the dyév was figurative, the rivalry of rich men 
in supporting an impoverished city or in winning the favour of their 
fellow-townsmen by doles or other generosity—and the prize empty words 
and perhaps a statue, for which a kinsman of the benefactor was expected 
to pay." The ‘renewal’ mentioned in line 7 must mean the revival of the 
Зубр dpiatovoNerreias, which for some reason had lapsed, and had perhaps 
been brought back by some groups of loyal and wealthy citizens. 


I3. (2079). Theatre, above level of stage: (4) long frieze block used 
as door-post of a Byzantine house ‘54 х1'35 хо, Letters 08. Най 
writing. (0) Another block of same frieze used as threshold; the two 
fragments seem to join. 


a) (2) 
IOAIO EKOYPINNIEPEWEKATATEN: S-APITTORu MIO! FI 


- - Atorkoipwy ѓерёоѕ xarê yêno dpa jrorlo)[Arrevrod] = - [dvo] yàvo)[v - - ?] 


Hereditary priesthoods were common at Sparta, and in some cases 
the priests claimed descent from the god they served; an example is seen 
in SMC, 544, where Eudamus is pt’ afro] Atockotpwr, lepéa xai 
(агу/юзобетпи ба Giov «lal dea] yerouy tev Te Ad[omwoUp]m» xai той 
жүби ое Tir] ueydAe» Atoaxovpeier—besides other similar offices. Other 
cases of the same kind are C/G. 1374 (iepéa xai ‹(итфүоно» IIaci&üvos), 
1340, 1349. In Z.C.H. i. 386 such an office is held by an dmyoros 
of Heracles and Perseus, and again in ACI. xxi. 209 Éyyovor EvpvxAéovs 
тріакостдь xal тор ато ДАлоскоброю. Elsewhere such priesthoods 
are found without any claim of descent from the god : cf. 7H. S. xxv. 46. 


14. (2015). In south wall Letters 08 В, 


AZBAABI Чот а Вах [АА 
IAZAYTOY ейерүетр|(Пақ airo? (sc. roD Bypov). 


т There were perhaps some state privileges os well: ch SWC. 045, п. Charixenus is no 
Зои the same as in 3 (p. 445, above]. 
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Balbilla the poetess and friend of the Empress Sabina visited Egypt ! 
in Hadrian's train, and may also have been with him at Sparta. This 
suggests the above as a possible reading, and that Balbilla should have 
gained from Hadrian some favour for the Spartans is likely enough. 


15. (2086). Large base, ‘92x °§1, built into foundations of Byzantine 
wall, S.E. of Theatre. Letters og h. 


ПМЕММ ОЕ П(озтиое) Меншо 
EZIAEKTAEZ Xi5ékTas 
KAIOYOAOYEZEHNE kai Oboxoveeanr(n) 
OAYMHIZ 'OXvurric 
5 |. HMEMMION По(тЖов) Мешшо» 
AEXIMAXON AcFiuayor 
ТОМПАТЕРА roy rarépa. 


P. Memmius Sidectas et Volussena Olympis P, Memmium Dexi- 
machum patrem, P.C, 

The names are familiar: in CAG. 1250 P. Memmius Pratolaus and 
P. Memmius Sidectas, son of Deximachus, are vouodsAaxeg; (I have 
ventured to reject Boeckh's reading). 

C.LG. 1261, — P. Memmius Pratolaus, son of Deximachus, is 
Eponymus. 

CIG. 1340, Statue to P, Memmius Deximachus, erected by his sons 
Memmius Mnason and Memmius Pratolaus. 

C.LG. 1352. Statue to P. Memmius Damares, son of P. Memmius 
Sidectas 

C-LG. 1241. P. Memmius Damares is an ephor about the time of 
Hadrian's visit. 

5.W.C. 254. P. Memmius Pratolaus and Volussena Olympicha make 
an offering tò the Dioscuri. Olympicha must either be a mistake for 
Olympis or another form of it. 

* Julia Balbilla was with Hadrian and Sabina in Egypt, when they heard the speaking statue 
of Memnon, in Nûr. t30, GAG, 4725, 4727, 4739 (Kailiel, Epigr. Gr. оой, 088), These 
epigrums were written by Balbilla on the occasion and inscribed on the statue. САС 4730 
(Kubei, 991) Balbilla speaks of her father, T. Cl. Balbillus, prefect of Egypt under Nero (cf. 


С.4,6. 4599) as a descendant of King Antiochus (probably of Commagene : c£, Kaibel'a noie 
id foe. і. 
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The following tree shows the kinship. 
Publius ا‎ Deximachus 








| | zx 
P. Mem. Sidectas Voluzsena Olympic P. Mem. Pratolaus [P.] Mem. Mnason 
P. Mem. Damares 


15. (2017). In Byzantine wall, S. side; block of blue marble lying 
face upwards in lowest course, much weathered, Letters -o2 h. 


— FENH T4 aud 
H ТАЗАМПАН --п.. [То Мак Паг- 
А АГІАОУӨҮ теи) газ] СА убо Өи- 
\ ГР ТАМ!АТАМ ІҮ" ГатерДа| тау {бар 
5 s ZEBE! 3 --- [eóla)eBei- 
TAPIN [a]s (ye )piz. 


Inscription in honour of Julia Pantimia !' (2), daughter of Apis. Tap 
têla» probably agrees with some following word like purépa; the writing 
however is so badly worn that any reading must be uncertain. 


17. (2128). Large bleck built into Byzantine wall, N.E. side, Bluish 
marble. Letters '02—04 h. 


AMMATEYEBOYAAEKE 
PIAOKPATHEONHEIDOPG x, 
АХЕПІААМОЕКДЕОҮЕХЛОХАГОЕЕІ 
APIETOKAEOYE  ZYNAIKOZETI 
KAIEIZITANNONIANMETATOYQIAOYHAAIKAXZTOY 
OKAIZAPOCKAIDIAONATPIAOCYOYNOAEQENPOCAOYKION 
КАТЕАРАПРЕСВЕҮТНЕЕІЕРОМНМПРОЕТОММЕГІҒТОМ 
AYTORPAANTONEINONITIEP| TONIIPOCEAEYEEPOAAKOANAZKAI 
=ATOPSNGHUMHTPOAWPOCANOAAWNIOYAOXATrOC 
10 \ПОЛЛОМЮОСУПНРЕТНЕАСКААЛОСКАП!СТОСЛЕСКТАСО МО 
оос 
КАЛА!КРАТНЕАПЕЛЛАК Ш МОСПРЕСВУС 
CYNAPXEIACENINEINKIANPECBEYTHCEIC 
TAPANTAKAITEIMHOEICTAICOEFICTA//////]] 
15 TAICTEIMAICKAIXPYCOYAIAO Me/////!// 
SYOYKOAIFOYVYOYNPOCHKATOKASW 
M APTYPHEH 


! This name occurs 5, ЛИ. С. 203. 
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yplagamarevs BSovXàs xe 

ФӘократтз 'Orneidép(o) o Керо 

as emi AauokAéove, Aoyaryos «(т/і 

"ApiarTokXéove, evrOos émi (vacat) 

«ai eig ITavrovíar шета тоб Фоо Поток) '"ААкатто» [фи- 
NJexaicapos кай dikomwarpiéos, v(L)oU müXcas, pos Aoviior 
Каѓстара, трет Веит eis "Pour pds tor u£siaTaov 
айтокра(тора) " Avyrwvetvor epi TOv mrpog  EXevÜepoAdkawas, cai 
karepBa8 Myrpóówpos ' AaaXXwriov Xoyaros. 

(A yroXXditog imryperiaus xaxa xal sriaTis, Aeunrás oivo- 
(x)oos. 

Ках№кратуу 'АтеАХакыиос srpéo us 

сораруєѓаҳ rl Nêta прес егт%е eis 

Тарарта ка теша tais ueylava[is] 

«Tails Teuadis kai ypvaoD &Gouz[v- 

оу о/ж oM*yov ob mpoarkaro xa&a(s) 


партирт@т. 


Of the Eponymi here’ mentioned Nicias is holder of that office in 
H.C.H. i. 385, No, 13 ; Damocles does not appear elsewhere, but Aristocles 
may be the IIo. Mé£y. TIparóXaos 0 xai 'Aportorhis in CLG. 1341. 
honorary inscription, which belongs to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
Aristocles is mentioned as Eponymuis for the fourth time ; it is therefore 
possible that he had held the office as early as the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. 

This inscription, set up by slaves in honour of their masters, is of a 
curious and perhaps illiterate nature, and some of the words are not easy 


to understand. The following is the general sense :— 


(Metrodorus Apollonii f.) - - - scriba Senatus - - et Philocrates Onesiphori f. 


senator patronamo Damocle, trib. mil. patronomo Aristocle, 
syndicus patronomo - - et in Pannoniam (missus) cum amico 
P. Alcasto amico Caesarum amico patriae filio urbis ad 
Lucium Caesarem, legatus (missus) Komam ad 

maximum imperatorem Antoninum 

propter (litem) contra Eleutherolaconas (agendam ), 

quam rem bene gessit Metrodorus Apollonii f. 


In that 
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trib. mil. Apollonius servus bonus et fidelis, 
Leontas cellarius, (statuam ponendam curaverunt) 
Callicrates Apellaconis f. primus 

inter collegium (synarchiam) patronomo Nicia, 
legatus Tarentum (missus) honoratusque тахі- 
mis honoribus atque auri praebito haud pauco 
nihil accepit, sicut testimonio confirmatur est - - 


Line 1. The name of the first man here honoured was probably 
Metrodorus, son of Apollonius; the latter occurs in line to without any 
explanation and must have been mentioned before: 

ee, it is uncertain whether this is wal spelt phonetically or a 
numeral = 25, 


5. The embassy to Pannonia was probably intended to pay homage 
tothe Caesar, Aleastus is in all likelihood the Eponymus of CLG. 1241, 
and 32 above (p. 372). 

б, ‘Lucius Caesar’ can hardly be the later Emperor Lucius Verus, 
for he did not receive the title of Caesar in the reign of Antoninus. 
Probably Hadrian's adopted son L. Ceionius Commodus Verus is meant ; 
he received the title in 136 and died in 138, 

8. The dispute with the Free-Laconians is not known elsewhere, but 
Pausanias says that some of their towns had come under Spartan sway 
shortly before his own time; the reference may be to some question about 
boundaries (Paus; ii 21. 7). 

10, The slave's name Leontas is a form of Leonidas: it occurs alsa 
CA.6. 1326, NM. C. 208, etc. 


12. Here begins what is really a separate inscription. [t is uncertain 
what college of magistrates is meant here by evrapyela: if it refers to the 
patronomi, it would follow that the senior patronomus was not necessarily 
Eponymus. It may denote the mazistracies as a united body, of which 
Callicrates was the senior member. 

14. The embassy to. Tarentum shows that relations between her and 
sparta, her mother-city, were still kept up, 

15. The statements here made are not very clear: Callicrates was 
offered ‘no small sum of money,’ and did not take it, but by whom the 


Н Н 
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money was offered, and whether as a bribe or as a reward for public service 
remains uncertain; the latter perhaps was more likely to have been 
recorded publicly, but the phrase xa8es duaprupydy suggests some 
hidden dealings which came out in a court of law. | 


18, Aphesou, near Sparta, house of Matalas.:50x 77. Letters 025 В. 
Two shallow square holes have been cut in the stone, 


FIC VAIGkR, N-rOAAMOY Гор) То) (AJ ver)obapou 


YIC  APIZENONT С> vitó)[v X]agiEeror ][ре]т- 
BE ANEIEZPOM: i Ве[от |а» еб "Раш [р то" р) 
HPNA Прем, 


The order of names in ll. 2, 3 is entirely Roman; Charixenus із 
doubtless a kinsman of J, Charixenus, the Eponymus in C/G, 1241. The 
honouring of a dead man with the title pug was rather rare in Laconia, 
but very common in Boeotia (cf SAC p. 8, note 1 and Nos, 251, 589), 


19. (2038). Theatre. Blue marble, -34%°36x ‘09. Letters 024 h. 


~All] |(-- мкйсаута - - 1 
3A YMHnIAE1///! ('O)x dura ém)[i--- 
ON[TY GIA 3AN//// * op IIv&ta ар - - - [A dpurraro- 
сІТНМТОМАПС//// [Netty Tor do - - 
5 ЕТО5ЕХЛАНМС//// & [4и]тто« 'ЁЕАММз e) [r = = 
fAYEOEMATIkKC . . [т] (0)0$ Peparux o) [ie dyara - 
ZGAMENOYTOAI [mpoaSe]Fauévov To A r)[aXeyua 
JKPATIAATOY (Арат! 2 о)кратіда тоб) --- 


An inscription in honour of an athletic victor. In lines 1—4 the 
winner's triumphs are recorded; in line 5 some other person seems to be 
mentioned, and at the end is the usual record of the man who paid for the 
monument put up. Inscriptions in honour of athletes are common at 
Sparta: cf. C.LG. 1416 И. For. dpurros "ЕААлрш» cf CEG. 1363, etc, 
бератікоі a^jres were contests in which a substantial prize was offered, 
and not merely a wreath (cf. Lo and S.-s.0.). 


! Cf. 3, 12, above (pp. 445, 460). 
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20. (2039). From Tower in S. wall Blue marble, 26°25 x‘24 
Letters '04 h. 
Il Ne Ilo(sr«ov) Mél umor) - - - 
KAPY 
3YMOM 
РАМ 
The remaining letters seem ta be parts of. names. 
21. (2121). Round base of statue. The feet and part of the drapery 
remain. Diam. 42, height of base “13, Letters ‘03-02. Found near 
‘Tomb of Leonidas,’ 


КААҮАПС. KXas($os) Asie) [Artes ?.— Claudius Apollonius 
KAAAIEXTONEIKH; — KaXXurrovetn[v] Callistonicam 
ӘҮГАТЕРА fuyarépa. Шала Р.С, 


The usual form would require vj» before Qoyarépa, but of this there is 
no trace onthe stone. 
LISTS OF MAGISTRATES, ETC. 


22, (2001). Built into south-east corner of Byzantine wall. 
Long block of grey marble. Letters 025 h. Poor lettering, 


| OL. rj [I^2,*'" 92 EY RANE AG ӨЛУІ 
ЕІМЕКТАЯ APIS 4052. =YTYXOY = ЕМОКАНУ А" 
NA ATIZTEYEAP[ZTONIKOY ТАУАРОМЛА 


TTTAPXOY _ ТТРЖТОМКОУПТАТОМ!КОҮ РОМАТ 






МЕРАТЕО>. ЕПІХАР)АФІЛо>ТрАТах ( 2 
ZENANOX "ПАЗИЛНУХПКАПАА Way Sv" 
WMANTOZ AT"! oT NHE AAKIMEN ZOS ACID Was 43 11 
NTO. POLAPILIQNICOY Sos г 
Арит|тоба(ш)| өш Ha! eixX6$s ?) Eiexe[(]6a Кретобан(о)[ - - 
ЗабЕжтав "Ара [то]фа( ких Етохои Sero `А(и] -- 
- ($)a Арістей "ApurTovikov Hacapior Aa - - 
ирртархоь IIparóorixos IHpavorixat "Ардомкїа Зак) ба] 
5 Шикратеоч ЕтлчХаріа ФӘАострато(у) Паг-\ [A6 - 
Eprwrosg ПаакМс ®шкдатїба | | ( тт: 
"Е)|бшавтае "Anr [tl (o Oden: CAN xtpedvens a(s) N (es) 
- pray) --- po(s "A)prlo)orikov 
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It is not known who these officials were—perhaps iepoðúrarn as in the 
next inscription. Most likely the names in the carved wreaths are those of 
two officials crowned for their conduct in office, and the inscription may 
have been set up by their colleagues. In line 7, col. 1, the name may be 
Avuarros or "EÉvonarros. 

Among the names are those of several women, 'Eatyapla |, 5 col, 2; 
‘Apporiia L 4 col. 3; and ITaedpior, l. 3 col. 5. ‘Exreyapia is the feminine of 
‘Extydapys, while Патаро» would be a neuter form used as a woman's 
name, Such neuters are very common in Plautus and Terence: cf. also 
Aagapior Le Bas-Foucart 276 and 5.5.4. x. 171, Nos. 11 and 12 : another 
example below, No. 35. This inscription contains no Roman names, and 
may possibly belong to the first century B.C. In that case Sidectas may 
be the Eponymus of S.C, 202. 


23. (2002). Built Inte SE, corner of Byzantine wall. Block of 
grey marble 23x 012x"40. Broken at the back, clamp marks on each 
side; a raised edge, '02 deep, at top and bottom. Letters 03—02 h, very 
ornate. (See opposite paye). 

The office of Jepo@trns was known at Sparta (cf. SWC 213, 217 B), 
but no list of these officials had been found before; they seem to have 
celébrated the special public sacrifices decrecd by the state and to have 
entertained those invited to the public meal (cf. Tod, S.C. p. 16, where a 
college of Lindian jepof#vra: with similar duties is referred to) In the 
present list there are at least five women. The wasé/a, or junior members 
of the college (if the reading can be trusted), may be those whose names 
form the third column. — Aristocratidas is Eponymus in .5.M.C. 207, a. list 
of Taenarii belonging almost certainly to the first century BC The 
present inscription has no Roman names, and in spite of the ornate 
lettering there need be no hesitation in placing it at that age, 

Alcibia Tisameni f. (who may be the sister ой Soyapgs Тесарероф, 
S.M.C. 205 and 206) was honoured with a statue for faithfulness to her 
husband Damippus, son of Aboletus, С.Л. 1433; cf. 1361. This man 
has already appeared as Eponymus in No. 3 (page 360), from the Artem- 
isium. Damocratia may be sister of Damocrates, Damocratis f, SAC 
203, or akin to the Darmocrates of .5,4M.C. 205 ; Callicrates may be the 
Eponymus of that inscription. The Eurycles here mentioned was the 
founder of a well-known Spartan family. (Cf, notes on 31, 35. pp. 473, 475.) 


-=J [ао ауар орту 


- - мамы sopra] Sonoma 
== ош ] О В (sm)grXaza3 - - 
- - пу 5o3400v0x1N: Dypt Lordy, nodmonny SmotrvxoxTNL (o ус 1 
AX ovary уол тл, поток NIT * 
- = [Slorporjay soaLpowryyoy хүмол ону, sosywognhy. somno [4 
"um nayxose Sos ipd wy NL робу У Soyxarsidy. sicpcynyynwy 
- - [5]( oy mona id soaindyorog vixzpbdsonv ммәшші, Мылн/жатітт? 
eng wT в(емуәдиого(лдү,) 142 ел (043) 1,| 


ТІГІЛДІ fy УМОЛМАШ К ОЖун XL ра 
мой X XO A LA SUO 2e ETATS S OCIS e М и 
ІМ АСОД жаолуял Алақаны Wd у" E LIT W NA 
aC SAMO SOM LWqaOAIN VYSINOLXIAV AON SW alah Ly hala vo IN 
А 
Я MALAE PI ORNL SEI CAY 
MANERA vis ИХ fT RN Ley YTS kao TS 
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above.) The identificaticn of the other іероЙбта із а matter of uncertainty, 
except Deximachus Pratolai £, SAC. 203. 


24. (2202) Stoa. Broken block of bluish marble, lettered back and 
front. 


(@) (д) 
О" و‎ 
‘OVE ЕГІС 
JY KAENA 
nic Teyi 
4 Y M 5 


This was the only inscribed stone found in the Stoa: the inscriptions 
on back and front do not seem to belong to each other: (^) consists, at 
least in part, of a list of names, as in line 4 is the sign of the patronymic. 
We may perhaps see traces in l. 2 of [ Adpo&]eraiw, 1. 3 Клеа иУироѕ], 1, 5 
perhaps again [KXee]( íwu[os]. " Adpol(eWaios is à common name in Laconia 
(cl. C. LG. 1350, 5.M.C. 205,113) KAemwupos is also a common Laconian 
name (cf. 5. M.C. Index s:.). (4) may also be part of a list of names. 


25. (2020). Found near Stoa wall. Bluish marble, 26 x ^15. 


---(e)fite[v - - or «. 
- f )Ald)dien N - - 
- Aeuinóots 
Kl(apOuxpdrovs Boa[sós 
$ -Aeo(viiog?) Ka Амкратз û | x)[ai - -? 
- (v)éos. 





This must be a list of names, but many of them are doubtful, In 
L1 is part of a Roman name like Berpoufios: in 1. 2 the reading may be 
‘Addiow, possibly a form of ‘Ameles (for which cf. Ath Мир ii 436, 
No.9) The next name, Simedes, is clear; this is found in CAG. 1261 and 
elsewhere, Callicrates (|. 6) is a common name (ef. S.C Index. xz»). 
The mark after it must be ornamental; if it were a patronymic sign, the 
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grammar would require Tob before it [n L 5 tlie restoration is quite 

uncertain. Simedes is the Laconian form of Theomedes, other such forms 

being Sidectas ( — Theodectas), Sipompis ( 2 Theopompus), etc. 
For the meaning of Boaryós, see pp. 390 f. above. 


26. (2004). Built into S.E. corner of Byzantine wall.. Blue marble 
Long block with three wreaths in relief scparated by raised. bars. Bad 
lettering, 












; ә АУРЫ ҸҸ | 
е“ АҮГОҮгт, \ 
АНОСХДР 


fi) жосткод/ A м\т 
| crroNao |^ 7| | SM" 
A фею: / | 





І. "EC )E [7a]7pov (aov) [€ ]acparows). | Xappo|avvas| Adyou|eravot | 


ета | Tod | pos. 


2. СЕД = = - - varpo] v)ouov. | Avg Xios) | Awyoveri | avos Xap |uo- 
сиро) | сторбо | фаро, 


3. Пішбіри ---?2--| АйрфМое | ӘАоЕені |бас Харшо|аитай | стоьбо-| 


Фбӛров. 


The eoréodópot were attached to the colleges of ephors and ropogu- 
Хакес, ahd their duties as ‘libation-bearers' are clear from their name! 
In the present case a father and twosons held the office, and were crowned, 
no doubt for their munificence in the performance of their functions, The 
Eponymus, Socrates, scems to be new. 

The spelling стортофорос is curious, and suggests that the confusion 
of sound between sr and vô (which are nearly always pronounced the same 
in Modern Greek) was beginning. 


| Bee S. MC. p. 14. 
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27: (2003). In same place. Three carved wreaths, ornate letter- 
ing, '025 В. 





Elri) Прато dov]. 

1. Ей) иот ёоо) | тор Еда) рор. 
2. - - Лав) [2 < Роб] аншо (тео ug, 

3. Ev|Baino| réXovs | ra6 ( EG&aiporéAoUs), 


The Eponymus may be P. Memmius Pratolaus, who appears in CLG 
(261, an inscription of the second century A.D. 

Of the men, whose honours are here recorded, it would seem that 2 and 
3 were brothers, and sons of 1, What office they held is uncertain, but from 
the likeness of this inscription to that last given, it could well be believed 
that they were awovBodépo. The somewhat rare name EbvóaiuoTéAgs 
occurs in SWE. 207, 


38. (2045). Theatre, in foundations of Byzantine wall. Bluish marble, 
07х59. Letters ‘022 |. 


МОМОФУЛАКЕЗЕП NonodiXaxes ém[i 
-ПМОЎПМПРЕЎВҮЎ 2. Pos Gy mpeg äus 
АГАӘОКАНЕФІЛІППО Ауа докл Фо [а 
ANTQNIOZN@EAION “Aptowtos ‘Obed lor[og 
3 ТЕҮЛІППОЕТҮМААРО ZeüEvmsros Tvpédpo[vs 
PIAOKPATHEKAEANAPO* Ф:Аократт Kreavbpol wv) 
MNAZONAYZINNOY Мрасшр Аллтьттгоы, 


Antonius Ophelion (or son of Ophelion) and Zeuxippus, son of 
Tyndares, occur with other names in a list of yepowres (7) SUC, 787. 
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There the name of the Eponymus is lost, here he might be Alem, CIG. 
1254. For the office of vouodiXaxes cf. S.C. р. то, 


29.(2054). From the gate of Byzantine wall, Blue marble, :28 x 22. 


sta CE. ED 
ir H EEY Ka -vye Eix) -- 
LEY, T a С? -- ЕфбаноЦи| 
24 LOB د‎ gt 
“OB BONT = + Boy [és] 
`К ON C - - (demwo[s] 
CEN D 
This seems to be part of a list of magistrates, but only the name 


Eudamus and the title Seayog can be read. For the latter, sec above 
рр. 390 f. 






3o. (2012). From Hagia Soteira Bluish marble,'27 x 23. Letters 702, 


A, E. s 
INOLGEO - = (o)wos Өео - - 
МОО” - = 8} aderro(s) 


Line 3 may refer to the office of 6guócios, which is found in .5.M.€. 
208, 247, 273 and С. Лб. 12309, 1253 (cl. p. 611), The &guóci:o; was not à 
kind of réceiver and auctioneer like the Publicus at Rome, but rather a 
policeman or crier, 


31. (2138). In foundations of Byzantine wall at E. end of Stoa. 
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Part of small column of purple-veined marble, inscribed face, “<52х:50. 
Letters 035 ; ornate writing. 


ГЕРСМТЕЗ Геровтек 
ЕПІПМЕММІСҮ dmi П(от№ои) Меншои 
NPATOAAAEFETPOY ПратоХа АеЁстрои, 
nNIIPEZBYZ on. s pém idus 
EEKOYNAOEFAlOY Y exobp6os l'aíov 


= = ш = 


The Eponymus here, P. Memmius Fratolas Dexter, may be the same 
as Ilo. Méauyios HparóXaos AeFiuayov in CAG. 1261, The Roman names 
borne by Greeks were probably not used in everyday life, and there is 
some inconsistency in their use in public documents; the identification 
in the present case is still rather uncertain. For the yéporres cf. S.M.C. 
pp. 11—12. 


GRAVE INSCRIPTIONS, 


32. School House, Apheson. °35x‘16. Letters ‘o2 h. 
AEKIGEAEIBIOEXEYEXIZ Aéxios Леди Bet Fis. 
D-LEIVEI-D-LEIVEI SALVE OD. Leivei, D. Leivei, salve. 


This grave-inseription is a curious mixture of Greek and Latin. The 
form Seis for ZedFic is unusual, but may be due to a mistake of the 
mason. The use of the nominative in Greek, beside the vocative in Latin, 
is also strange. 


33. Kalagonia, near Sparta. «48x‘to. Letters c. 'o3h. 


ANTONIA 22 YNAMI> CRI FE | | 
“У »wrO)NIE EY TEATTEAE $ITE 


Arravia Avram, yaipe 
"Ағтанне ЕйтратеЖе, үйіре 


The names Atvayes and Etrpawedos are already known (сі Pape- 
Bens i77), but not in Laconia With Avrame may be compared such 
Laconian names as 'Epwis (='EAwis) (Annali d. Inst. 1861, p. 47) and 
EairevEts (Leake, Morea, IIL No, 41). 
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34- bidem Broken block of white marble. 21х18. Letters 
c.'o25h. The face is marked by two cross-lines.. (From copy.) 


ААН ХА (*.)aAn Ya[tpe 
НІШСАСА Айнамтата 
ETH Іс ет, wey 
МНМАС nigras (vaca) 
5 НМЕРАС Тшерақ (аса!) 


-- vale, Vixisti annos XV, menses — , dies —. 

In line 3, the second number must be meant for e as ¢' = 200 would be 
absurd; the months and days lived seem to have been left out by mis- 
take. The name might be t«bixoxdAy, or else xaXj is an adjective and the 
name is lost: the reading is not quite certain. 


35. House of Geotmpos Neautys, Е. of Magoula. Gable-topped 
slab of white marble. :30x- 22x 20. Letters c. 03h. (From copy.) 


AF ACION "Ауаасов Agasium 

ХАРЕ yaipe vale, 

€THBI Еті) Bi- annos vix- 

ШСАСА тата isti XLIV, 
5 MÀ pb. 


"Ayacior must be à woman's name; for such neuter forms cf. note on 


page 468 above. 


36. féidem. Bluish marble, "10x15. Letters оз, 
IOYAIA / Чакма TA = = 
ПАРЭЕМ тарбёе, хагре ?]| 


Perhaps a grave-inscription. 
VARIOUS, 


37- (2133). On a long architrave block built into Byzantine wall, E. of 
Stoa. Length of block 1-30; of inscription *31. Letters, cut irregularly 
on the block, o2 h: 


APICToOTEAoVC "ApiaToTéXovs. 
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This inscription can. hardly have had anything to do with the original 
building to which the architrave belonged, nar does it seem to be of the 
date of the Byzantine walls. Its object remains uncertain. 


38. (2071), Theatre, Onasmall column of blue marble, Inscribed 
face 35 %°35. Letters, carefully cut, 06h, 


€ |I NP Фф 
BZKECX 
FHA OT YF 
A 0 AA TT Y () 


This alphabet was probably meant for use in a school, The column 
was thrown in quite carelessly in the foundations of the late defence-works, 
so that its finding-place does not furnish any ground for connecting it with 
the Theatre. 


39. From house of Nixokaogs llavayuerómovAes, '"Obog Azewibav, 
Sparta: now in Museum, Slab of black stone, 48x°37x% 06. Letters 
‘o2 high. "The inscription is on a panel with ansate ends, 


TOYTOCOINÀOC тобтб то! рай 
FAAEITAITOYTO ка\еїта! тойт 
COIMYCTHPION Tol VOTH pLOY, 
TOYTOAEITON< тобто fel roy 
ZWNTAMOIEINTE [рта тор тё- 
AOCOPWNTATOY Mos орбарта той 
НісҮү Alou, 


Hoc tibi templum vocatur, hoc tibi mysterium, hoc decet vivum facere 
finem respicientem vitae, 


The two lines have a trochaic rhythm. The inscription seems to be 
late, and in spite of the lack of Christian symbols, it may have come from 
a Church. 


H, J. W. TILLYARD. 
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Along the Byzantine walls and near the Theatre a number of inscriptions came 
to light that had bes read by Fourmont and published from his papers in Boeckh's 
The following have been traced :— 
С.Г.б, 254. 'Eruderibus turris ad partem meridionalem Spartae veteris sitae.' 
Found in the first tower of the Long Wall, The first line of the text no longer 
C/G. 1288. “Зрапае in muro meridionali, (In septentrionali vero ex alio 
apographo.)' Found near Theatre. — Present state : 


A. B. 
iv ee МЕ! 
ЎІОЎЕПАГАВСҮМЕІК //// МАА. 
AMAKLIQN bDIAEPATI-K Y 


(TOKTABIOZAT AGIAZYTI TIBKAAY 


A. --- gus Eraoydĝov Nax - -?. [A] - 
opaxioy (Aapaxiaros), Dikeporry (amer) 
l'a(ios) T. 'O«ráflos 'Ayaféns Стати ?) l'aftov) TuS(episv) KXaw5)[ iav- -- 
ВБ. Non Прим. 
CG. Tog. "Spartae prope ecclesiam D. Nicolai, Found in trench by the 
side of the stage-buildings of Theatre. Large architrave block now broken through, 
Present state (letters in Fourmont's copy, but now lost, are put in round brackets) : 


A |(ér)oxparap (Kair)ap Otermam|uxvos Xe 
Bal(or}és, dpyielpe)is éyurros, byl papxeas 
é(É)owrias rà È, Aérorpirop (ro L)[8], 
(Gma)ros rà Н, АпкебишоғЦ|ш(ғ тү) то) Х| 
C.FG. 1314. 'Sparta&' Found rê. Slab af bluish marble, *45 x *3o. Above, 
a small wreath and two palm-branches, below, à palm-branch. Inscription com- 
letê, except for the last letter, which is half broken away, the corner of the slab 
having been lost. 
C.f.G. 1326. "Spartae prope turrim meridionalem. | Large base built into 
S. wall; letters -og5 h. The stone bas weathered slightly since copied by 
Fourmont. A letter has perished at the beginning of each of Il. 1-4, the ends of 
these lines are slightly worn, and two letters are lost at the end of L to, 
_ CIG. x333. ‘Spartae ante Theatrum. Found in trench by Theatre, 
Small cap or base of blue marble, *o65 x ‘34. This now reads 


PTYNIONAIAXON 
EATAZTIPOZENON 


Boeckh gives at the beginning.. . PH.. Y «rk. His last letter of 1. 1 is whole, 
and in l. a ke gives the form € ; otherwise the readings agree. 
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CLG, 1362, 'Spartae juxta Theatrum; — Found /& — Large block of blue 
marble, inscription bordered by an ornamental cutting. — The ends of the lines are 
slightly more worn than appears from Foutmont's copy. | 

C./G. 1376. 'Spartae ante Theatrum, Base roo h, found in south end 
of trench by Theatre, In 1.2 the first two letters have vanished. | 

C.LG. 1413. Spartae prope 'Theatrum.' Theatre, in foundations of 
Byzantine wall. Block of bluish marble, -86 x ‘53 x ‘g1. Letters ‘og h, In Lı 
the first two letters are now faint and half the first letter of | 2 has gone ; 
otherwise the readings agree. 

С.С. 417. 'Spartae juxta Theatrum. Large block found in trench by 
Theatre. "Variations of reading negligible, 

C.LG. 1491 (0). те HapeoBa in D. Basilii Magni' (Locus est prope 
Spartam). Varsova is N.W., of Magoula — Fourmont's inscription reads 


FANTANI 
BIKTAPEINE 
X AIPE 


The newly-found inscription came from Hagia Soteira, more than two miles from 
Varsova. It reads 

%АМТ 

BIKT 


The rest is broken away. In spite of the distance between the finding-places, the 
inscriptions may be the same. 

Many of these inscriptions were found in the great trench by the Theatre, lyin 
m disorder. It is likely that Fourmont, after copying the inscriptions, had this pit 
dug and buried them in it; it is also clear that no confirmation is gained from 
these re«discoóveries for the current view that Fourmont purposely destroyed such 
remains as he found at Sparta. He evidently wrote down the texts with care, and 
they remain mtich as he found them; there are certainly in the Byzantine walls 
inscriptions that have been partially chiselled off, but none of these has been 
identified with any published by Fourmont, and it would be unfair on our present 
evidence to hold him responsible. 

In. Fourmont's own letters there. is much talk of his doings at Sparta: His 
object was to find inscriptions, and he had no qualms about wrecking any building 
which might contain them, but he seems to have been jesting when he зары? af 
his wholesale destruction of the ancient city. | 

Quotations from the letters are given. hy Dodwell, Tour through Greece, i. 
405-408. Judging from these extracts alone a reader would certainly gather that 
Fourmont was little better than a madman with a mischievous taste for destruction 
but the impartial selection of his letters published by H. Omont, Aistions е. 
dogiques Françaises aux XVII et X VIII* Sides, i. біб ff. does not support such a 
view, Fourmont was a serious student, and was recognised as such by Louis XV, 
and by the French Academy; the ruin of late walls was to his mind justified by 
the hope of finding classical inscriptions, and humorous overstatements of these 
acts of destruction in private letters ought not ta be misconstrued against him, 
(Cf. (mont, of. c. pp. 616, 617, 622, 625, 632.) In the hope of throwing light on 
some of these matters Mr. Hasluck and I looked through Fourmont's papers in 
the National Library at Paris in September, 1906. The most important. letters 
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have already been published by Omont, op. c, and the remainder contain little or 
nothing that is new.  Fourmont's letters are bound. in the MSS. Suppl Gr. 205- 
297; the letters relating to Sparta are in 295, pp. 1-322. There follow: pp, 
323-330. an unsigned life of Fourmont; pp. 354-364, correspondence between 
Fourmont and Maurepas on the publication of his inscriptions ; pp. 366 f., scheme of 
a book of travels in. Greece ; pp. 405—406, description of a Tomb at Sclavochori ; 
pp- 525-529, description of Mistra; p. 533, of Maina ; р, 542, Суши: рр. 545- 
556, of Eurotas Valley, Sparta, Gythtum, etc. ; p. 6oo, on a Laconian Inscription ; 
p. 609, on three inscriptions. from the Amyclaeum.—. Su. Gr. or, Papiers. de 
Jourmant relatifs à ses voyages en Grice et en Egypte. — Suppl. Gr. 853, Tabulae Geo- 
graphic ad Af, Fourmont ter Grarcum pertinentes, 51 sheets all more or less torn ; 
p. 25, Plan of Theatre at Sparta; ṣo? Mistra, no names given.—Supel. Gr. B56, 
same title as 853, 118 sheets ; p. 45, Sparta, pencil ; p. 46, Eurotas valley, pencil ; 
pp- 48-49 and 54, ? view of Mistra; p. 95, Sparta, plan in pencil ; p. 96, Pencil plan 
of Sparta like p. 45 (all these plans and views are very roughly drawn, and have little 
or no value of any kind); pp. ro5-118, Greek costumes. —5w^A. Gr. 890, Epistolae 
gm a 1229-1730 dd iter Fourmontianu spectdtes.—Suppl. Gr. 892 contains a 
letter to. Fourmont (these contain nothing of importance). —JVewrelles Aeguinitions, 
1892. Voyage fait en Grew par les ordres du Roy ef sous [es auspices de Mgr. fe Comte 
de Maurepas par les AbMs Étienne ef. Claud-Louis. Fourmaont (1728-1 739), written 
by CL-L. Fourmont, account of a journey in Greece, with a few plans. (Others 
intended for this book under Fonds Franpais, 22878, views of Megara, Argos, 
Sicyon, Carytena, Mycenae.) ‘This meagre account, which has nothing to do with 
the greater work outlined by Fourmont himself (Sues. Gr. 395, p. 336, mentioned 
above) was never published (Omont, af. cf. i. 661, n. 1).—J Vei. Ади, 6555- 
9559 and8944-8B987. —Corresp. e! papiers d' Etienne-Michel e Claud. Louis Бинғтоті. 
Vol, iv. contains biographical notes on the Fourmonts.—8985 (fol. 86), Extrait de 
fa Relation du voyage lifliraire que Fal fall dans la Grice par ordre du Roy pendant 
(es années 1729, 1730. None of these throws any light on Fourmont’s acts at 
Sparta, 
: H. J. W. Т, 





ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 








THE Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS was held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, on Tuesday, October Зо, 1906, the Right Hon. the EARL 
OF HALsBURY in the Chair. The following Report on the Session 
1905-1906 was submitted by the Secretary (Mr. J: ff. BAKER-PENOYRE) 
on behalf of the Managing Committee -— 


The King's Visit,—Last year the School had the honour of a visit from 
Н.М. е Queen. This year their Majesties King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
spent a week in Athens. On April 18th, the day following their arrival, their 
Majesties visited the School, accompanied by the King and Queen of the Hellenes, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princess Victoria, the Duke and Duchess of 
Sparta, Prince George, Prince and Princess Nicholas, Prince Andrew and Prince 
Christopher. The Royal party. proceeded first to the Director's house and then 
through the gardens to the Penrose Library, where they inspected drawings photo- 
graphs, and plans illustrative of the recent work of the School, The Librarian and 
most of the students were unavoidably absent, being engaged in excavation or 
exploration ; but two members of the School were presented to the King, and 
nlso some of the English, Australian and Canadian competitors in the Olympic 
games. His Majesty accepted a copy of the newly published catalogue of the 
Sparta Museum, and the Koyal visitors then adjourned to the Finlay Lihrary, where 
they inscribed their names, and tea was served on the balcony. The Patron of the 
School showed his practical interest in its welfare by enquiries about our students, 
methods of work, and financial position. In the following week the Director had 
the honour of attending the King on his visit to the Museum and to several ancient 
sites, 

Changes in the Management of the School.— Long before this report 
appears the world of scholarship and letters has paid its tribute to the honoured 
memory öf Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb. "The British School at Athens loses hy 
his death one of its original promoters, a member of its Committee, and. a ‘Trustee 
of its funds. Dr. Walter Leaf has been nominated a "Trustee in his place, and thereby 
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is relieved of the office of Hon. Treasurer which he hàs filled since the foundation 
of the School On behalf of the subscribers the Committee desire to place on 
record their appreciation of his long-continued and valuable services, and to tender 
him their sincere thanks for the zeal and care be has consistently displayed during 
his long tenancy of the office of ‘Treasurer to the School. They have pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. V. W. Yorke, late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
and formerly Student of the School, has been nominated to succeed Dr. Leaf. 

Subscribers to the School are probably aware of the change of Directors 
that takes place this Session. Mr. Bosanquet has been unable to accept a renewal 
of the appointment which he has held with such marked success for the past six 
years. The record of his work is seen, not only in the pages of the School's 
publications, but in the high position the School has maintained in Athens and in 
England, and most of all, perhaps, in the circle of young archaeologists of promise 
whom he has gathered round him. While Mr. Bosanquet's work has of recent years 
been mainly in the sphere of pre-Hellenic archaeology, the students of every subject 
and period owe much to the infectious enthusiasm he has brought to bear on their 
aims The Committee desire to offer him, in the name of all friends of the School, 
their best wishes for his new sphere of work as Professor of Archaeology in the 
University of Liverpool, 

The Committee feel that they have reason to congratulate themselyes on their 
choice of Mr. Bosanquet’s successor. The new Director, Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has a high reputation as archaeologist, as 
philologist, and as explorer. So unremitting has been his interest in these pursuits 
that he has hardly been in England since four years ago he was first associated with 
the School. Much of his time has been spent on the excavations at Palaikastro, 
for the publication of which he will be mainly responsible, while more recently he 
has assisted Mr. Bosanquet in the School's work in Laconia. His protracted travels 
have given him an exceptional knowledge both of modern Greek life and of ancient 
survivals in the less known parts of the Levant. 

The Committee are glad to report that Mr. F. W. Hasluck, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, will continue as Assistant Director the excellent work he has 
done for the School as Librarian in past sessions. 





The Olympic Games, celebrated at Athens from Apnl 22nd to May and, 
involved the School in responsibilities of a somewhat unusual kind. The Director, 
who had officiated as one of the umpires at the preliminary Pan-Hellenic games, was 
appointed by the Foreign Office to represent the British Government, his colleague 
being Lord Desborough. The British athletes and newspaper correspondents were 
invited to use the Penrose and Finlay Libraries as reading and writing rooms, a 
privilege which many of them used and appreciated. Parties of them were guided 
through the Museum and over the Acropolis, and a reception and garden party 
were given in their honour. Beds in the Hostel were provided for some of the 
athletes who had failed to find suitable accommodation elsewhere, and special 
arrangements were made for the runners in the Marathon race. 
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The Director, after taking part in the Annual Meeting of Subscribers on Oct. 
24, reached Athens on Nov. 1, and remained in Greece until July 1. His first task 
was the construction of a storeshed opposite the north end of the Penrose Library. 
The site was excavated out of the hich hank which shelters this end of the Library, 
with the result that the building is almost invisible, Some defects in the drainage 
of the Hostel were also taken in hand. — During the winter Mr. Bosanquet devoted 
nearly à fortnight to collating the numerous and somewhat inaccessible [rag ments 
of the Parthenon Sculptures now stored in the Acropolis Museum and its depend- 
encies. Upwards of one hundred fragments which were not represented in the 
London series have since been moulded at the expense of the Hellenic Govern- 
ment and will shortly reach the national collection. ‘The Director has, as usual, 
procured casts and photographs and executed other commissions for. various 
correspondents. The Committee desire to express their obligation to the Greek 
Government, and especially to Dr, Cavvadias and Dr. Stnis, for facilities freely 
accorded to him in such cases, 

Having an efficient deputy in Mr. Hasluck, thë Director was able to travel 
more freely than in some previous sessions. In all he was absent from Athens 
three and a half months, chiefly engaged in preparing the finds from Palaikastro 
for publication, and in the excavations at Sparta, He paid four visits to the Candia 
Museum—the work accomplished there is described below—and spent eight days 
in Egypt. He read papers at two out of the three Open Meetings, and undertook 
the duties of Librarian during the month of April. 


The Librarian and Students .—Mr. F. W. Hasluck, MLA., Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, arrived in Athens with the Director on Nov. 1, and left 
for England on June 3o. Besides performing arduous duties in the Library, he 
found time to collect additional material for his forthcoming book on Cyzicus and 
to prepare two papers which were read at Open Meetings of the School. It was a 
condition of his appointment that he should be free to devote two months during the 
session to travel and research, Accordingly he spent April in exploring the district 
about Cyzicus, and the Mysian Lakes, and was successful in finding a quantity of 
new material, including an inscription of Cn. Pompeius Magnus and some unpub- 
lished local coins. His most notable find was a large Roman bridge, hitherto 
unrecorded, on the river Aesepus ; this, besides affording useful evidence for the 
Koman road system, is important as being by far the best preserved monument 
of its class in the district, Between May 34th and June rath he undertook a 
second tour in Asia Minor accompanied by Mr. J. M. Dawkins. Starting from 
Smyrna they visited a number of sites along the railway and then travelled by road 
from Soma to Balukiser, and on to Brisa and Nicaea. 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins, M.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has 
spent the whole year in Greek lands, devoting himself with success to research in 
several different fields. Arriving at Athens on September 8th, he proceeded by 
way of Constantinople ta Mount Athos, where he collated a manuscript of ‘Theoc- 
ritus in the Monastery of the Iberians for Messrs, Giles and Cook's edition. 

tT 2 
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During the greater part of November, December, and January he was stationed at 
Candia, working at the finds from Palaikastro, and writing the report on last year's 
excavations. At the beginning of February he returned to Athens to equip him- 
self for a journey to Visa in Thrace, where be witnessed and photographed a 
remarkable carnival-play which appears to preserve direct survivals from the ancient 
cult of Dionysus. An illustrated paper on the subject is to appear in the Joma! 
of Hellenic Studies. Returning to. Crete in March he went’ down to Palaikastro, 
shipped the necessaries for excavation to Pimeus for use at Sparta, and made the 
supplementary investigations described below. After some further work at Candia, 
be crossed to Laconia and rendered valuable services in the excavations at Sparta, 
particularly in the Artemisium. He concluded his programme for the Session with 
a journey, in which he was accompanied by Mr. Wace, to Astypalaea, Nisyros and 
other islands. | 

Mr. A. J. B, Wace, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
Librarian of the British School at Rome, once more spent the spring and summer 
in Greece. Arriving in March, he assisted in the management of Professor Ernest 
Gardner's cruise to the islands, and afterwards joined in the excavations at Sparta, 
where he explored the Roman ruins called "Apdmooa, besides discovering and 
tracing the Hellemc town-wall along the bank of the Eurotas. In July and August 
he travelled with Mr. Dawkins through a number of the less-known Turkish islands, 
studying the conditions of modern life as well as the ancient remains, and 
collecting information about local styles of embroidery. 

Mr. Guy Dickins, B.A, of New College, Oxford, Craven Fellow, spent a second 
season in Greece, After a stay of two months at Rome he reached Athens in 
December and worked on the report of the excavation at Thalamai Не spent à 
fortnight at Constantinople in February, studying the collections in the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum, and after his return made a tour through Arcadia. It was 
hoped that the new museum at Lycosura might be completed in time to allow 
Mr.. Dickins to complete his study of the remains of the colossal group by 
Damophon, out this proved impossible. From March to June he took part in the 
Sparta campaign, devoting himself especially to the topographical problems involved. 
For a month, from the Director's departure until Mr. Dawkins’ arrival, he was in 
command of the excavations, and deserves much credit for the judgment and 
energy with which he conducted the early stages of the work in the Artemisium. 

Another second-year student, Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard, B.A. (Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge), after spending the winter at Rome and in Sicily, came to 
Athens in March with a studentship given by the Committee of the School, and 
stayed over three months. He took part in the excavations at Sparta and was 
entrusted with the task of copying and arranging the inscriptions, in number about 
two hundred, found in the course of the work. On his return to Athens he spent a 
month in preparing some of them for publication, and. also undertook the duties of 
Libranan during Mr. Hasluck's absence in Asia Minor, Не has since visited 


Paris in order to examine Fourmont’s papers relating to Sparta preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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Of the six new students; Mr. J. P. Droop, B.A of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
spent cight months in Greece, from October to June. He made a special study of 
* Dipylen' and Geometric”. pottery and the other antiquities of the same age. 
After preparing for publication the pottery found on the site of the Kynosarges 
Gymnasium, he visited Chalkis, the Argolid and Corinth, and then proceeded to 
Crete, where he worked at the Cretan ‘ Geometric’ vases, In March he helped Mr, 
Dawkins in the supplementary excavation at Palaikastro, and soon afterwards crossed 
to Sparta, where he devoted himself to cleaning and drawing the archaic bronzes and 
pottery from the Artemisium. — After a second season in Greece he should be in a 
position to make a. valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Early Iron Age. 

Miss Mary Hamilton, B.A, (St. Andrews University) holder of a Research 
Scholarship under the Carnegie Trust, spent the first three months of the present 
year in Greece collecting materials for a dissertation, since published, on the practice 
of incubafío. Her work covers a considerable period, as this custom of sleeping for 
curative purposes in sacred spots was practised both in pagan temples and Christian 
churches, She had previously worked at this subject for a year at St. Andrews 
and for some months in Italy, In Greece she was successful in collecting much 
information about this and similar practices, both from literary and from oral sources, 
and gained a practical acquaintance with modern frewhatte by visiting. the 
Church of Tenos at the Feast of the Annunciation. She has recently been 
appointed tó à Carnegie Fellowship, and proposes to spend the greater part of the 
coming Session in Greece. 

Mr. A. C. Brown, B.A, Scholar of New College, Oxford, came out for four 
months with a grant from the Craven Fund. He travelled in North Greece and 
the Peloponnese, and helped for a fortnight in the excavations at Sparta, He was 
then put in charge of à small excavation at Schimatari, the results of which are 
summarised below, Most of his time in Athens was devoted to a critical study of 
Strabo as a geographer. He returned to England in the middle of May. 

Mr. Frank Orr, a former member of the Eritish School in Rome, was sent out 
early in January in response to the Director's application for a draughtsman, and 
worked in the Candia Museum until April — He executed drawings in colour of 
Middle Minoan vases and figurines and of bronze shields from the Temple of 
Dictaean Zeus, and numerous pen-and-ink drawings of bronzes and architectural 
terracottas from the Temple and of large series of terracotta plaques and figurines 
from Pracsos. His skill and industry thoroughly justified the committee's selection. 
Before returning home he visited Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople, and Naples. 

Mr. Ramsay 'l'raquair, A.R.LB.A., was appointed to an architectural student- 
ship of £100 on the understanding that he should devote three months to a study 
of the Byzantine and Frankish remains in Laconia, and three to making plans and 
drawings of Byzantine Churches in Constantinople under the direction of Prof, 
А. van Millingen. He reached Athens in March, proceeded to Constantinople 
towards the end of June, and has only recently returned. He spent the first month 
of his stay in Greece in investigating the Romano-Byzantine fortifications at Sparta, 
and afterwards worked at Gerdki, Monemvasia, and Pussavi. He then visited the 
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site of. Maina, and travelled up the western coast of Laconia to Kalamáta. In а 
later tour, rendered possible by a donation given for this purpose by Sir Rennell 
Rodd, K.C.M.G., Mr. Traquair visited most of the Frankish castles in northern 
and western Peloponnesus, making a complete plan of Castel Tornese, and of the 
other such photographs, sketches and notes as seemed necessary for comparison 
with the Laconian fortresses, His work at Constantinople included the 
measurement and photography of twenty churches for a forthcoming book by 
Prof. van Millingen, Hon. Student of the School. The roof of St. John Studion 
had fallen in, making access impossible; while, owing to the Sultan's illness, the 
special Tradé necessary for the work in St. Irene was unobtainable, With these 
exceptions, owing to the special facilities kindly procured by Sir Nicholas О’Сопог, 
K.C.M.G., ELB.M. Ambassador at Constantinople, all the work required was 
completed. 

Miss E. B. Abrahams (University College, London) was attached to the School 
from January to April for the study of Greek dress. She made a study of the drapery 
of the archaic female figures in the Acropolis Museum, and experimented in this 
style of draping on a living model. The last month of her stay was spent in 
visiting ancient sites. 


Exeavations.—The publication of the Catalogue of the Museum of Sparta, 
mentioned below, almost coincided with the beginning of excavations at Sparta 
itself. Early in March a house with accommodation for four or five workers was 
secured to the north-east of the town, It stands ina quict situation, overlooking 
à garden of orange-trees. and commanding from its broad balcony a magnificent 
view of the snow-clad chain of Taygetus. It was fortunately chosen, being within 
easy reach both of the Acropolis and of the Artemision, and, since the discovery 
of the latter, has been secured at a moderate rent for two years to come. The 
campaign began on March 15 and ended on June y. 

The party consisted of the Director, Mr. Guy Dickins, Mr. A. C. Brown, and 
Mr. Sejk. Later arrivals were Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard and Mr. R. T: raquair, architect, 
who, on the Director's returning to Athens for the Olympic Games, took up and 
continued his investigation of the fortifications. Mr, Dawkins and Mr. Wace 
arived on April gth, and Mr, Dawkins then took charge of the work in the 
Artemision, where his experience of complicated stratification was of great value, 
until the Director's return on Мау 121. Mr. Droop joined the expedition for à 
month and undertook the cleaning and drawing of the bronzes from the precinct of 
Artemis ; as these were much corroded, it is satisfactory that the most minute particu- 
lars were thus promptly recorded. Mr. Tillyard kept the register of inscriptions and 
generally superintended the important work of housing the finds at the museum, 
réplacing Mr. Brown when the latter left to begin excavations at Schimatari. Mr. 
Sejk rendered valuable services to the expedition as surveyor. Besides planning 
the excavated areas, he has begun a map of the whole area of ancient Sparta. 
Throughout the excavations Gregorios Antonion proved, as before, a highly eficient 
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This first season's work has shown the site of ancient Sparta, strangely 
neglected hitherto by archaeologists, to be one of rare promise. During the 
first month the fragmentary walls enclosing the ancient Acropolis were traced in their 
entire circuit and the position of the gates ascertained. These fortifications were 
bezun in late Roman times after the sack of Sparta by the Goths; the materials 
were drawn from the Agora and adjoining buildings, and many inscriptions were 
this year found built into the foundations. The front of the Greek theatre was 
incorporated in the defences, but the lower rows of seats are well preserved and the 
orchestra floor was reached at a depth of nineteen feet. 

The Greek city-wall enclosed a far larger area, with a circuit of six miles, It 
is known that Sparta was originally a group of unwalled villages, and one such has 
been explored on the right bank of the Eurotas; its lower strata yielded early 
geometric pottery, which suggests that this may have been one of the first Dorian 
settlements. Other Hellenic remains were traced along the river bank for half a 
mile, including private houses of the simplest kind, a public building of massive 
masonry, and the famous sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, which enables us to restore 
the ancient name of Limnai, the Marshes, to this region of gardens and water- 
meadows. А these were enclosed by the city-wall, dating from the third century 
kC, now discovered for the first time. It was nine feet thick, built of sun-dried 
bticks resting on a substructure of polygonal limestone blocks. 

The clue to the discovery of the Artemision was the discovery in the river- 
bank of some diminutive leaden figures. A trial made on a day of happy augury, 
the feast of Greek Independence, brought to light some hundreds of these 
figures and other objects, which left no doubt in the mind of Mr, Dickins, 
then in charge of the excavations, that this was the site of an important 
temple ‘The next days work yielded an inscription giving the name of 
Artemis Orthia. The material difficulties to be overcome before the excavation of 
this rich archaic deposit could be continued were, however, somewhat serious. The 
seam of productive black soil was but little above the level of the river bed, while 
the bank, which rose some ten feet above it, was an almost solid mass of Roman 
rubble concrete. ‘This had to be removed, both because it contained numerous 
inscriptions and because it prevented access to the Hellenic stratum beneath. At 
first supposed to be a mere wall, it was later found to extend far inland and to be 
the enormously deep and thick substructure of a Roman Theatre. The presence of 
the inscriptions rendered it impossible to blast, and progress with the pick was both 
slow and costly. Nor did our difficulties end here. On the top of the bank and 
within a few yards of its brink the proprietor of an important corn-mill situated 
further down the Eurotas had cut a milkstream, driving remorselessly. right 
through the temple but fortunately not descending as deep as the stratum of 
archaic offerings. Before excavating a fresh channel it was necessary to determine 
by trial-pits the exact extent of the sanctuary. ‘The only possible mew course for 
the channel proved to be considerably further inland, skirting the temenos wall, 
where it had necessarily to be sunk to the depth of 14 feet, When this. engin- 
eering task was finished there remained only time for the partial excavation of the 
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Roman building on the surface, It proved to be identical with the so-called 
Circus seen and described by Leake in 1830 and planned by the French 
expedition in 1831. Before work closed for the season, a house was built for a 
watchman and a wall erected on the river face to break the force of winter floods. 

The complete exploration of the precinct of Artemis with its vast accumulation of 
votive offerings will require at least another season, “There are two principal strata : 
the older, characterised by geometric pottery and exquisitely carved. ivories, extends 
to the seventh century t.c. ; the later, which has yiclded quantities of lead figurines 
—the estimated number is over 12,000—and grotesque terra-cottà masks, ranges from 
the seventh to the fifth century. The ivories, which present interesting affinities 
with some of those in the Ephesus deposit, were associated with spiral fibulae and 
other objects in bronze of types already familiar from the earliest levels at Olympia 
and the Argive Heraeum. The lead hgurines in their endless variety of types 
furnish) a most valuable survey of archaic art in the Peloponnese, while the large 
series of masks reveals the gradual development of a vigorous naturalism, Some of 
the masks were certainly intended to be worn, others were made only for dedica- 
tion ; their prolonged popularity as excites points to the existence of some dramatic 
performance connected with the temple. It was certainly the scene of musical 
contests for boys as well as of the better-known ordeal of flogging. Upwards of 
fifty inscriptions found during the excavations record the names of boy-victors. So 
important had the festival become in the third century after Christ that a permanent 
theatre-like building was constructed to seat the spectators. The two wings of the 
auditorium abut on the sides of the temple, the front and steps of which took the 
place of a proscenium. 

The cost of the season's work has been about #940. Of this total about 
4,100 represents the purchase of the Artemision site, which was carried through 
under the Greek law for the compulsory expropriation of important ancient sites, 
with unusual celerity, thanks to the energetic action of Prof. Cavvadias, The 
Committee takes this opportunity of acknowledging the consistent liberality and 
courtesy with which the Greek Government through the officials of the Ministry 
of Education and of the local administration at Sparta have supported the new 
enterprise of the British School. Dt. Soteriades was present throughout as the 
representative of the Greek Government, and in a variety of ways rendered effective 
help. 


Remains of the Byzantine and Frankish Periods in Laconia, —An 
article by Mr. Wace in the last volume of the Ananal called attention to the little 
known Frankish citadel of Geraki and to same sculptures in the churches there. 
During the past session the study of this interesting site has been continued. 
Mr. Sejk has planned the fortress and the individual churches, and Mr. Traquair 
has made careful drawings of the beautiful shrine in the church of St. George, 
and of same other details. Mr. Traquair has also studied and measured the 
churches of Monemvasia and the Castles of Passayd, Maina, and Kelefd. He 
had the advantage of discussing some of thet on the spot with Mr. William 
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Miller, one of the best authorities on the history of the Frankish period. Mr. 
Miller has been recently elected an Associate of the School. 


Exeavations in Boeotia.—Early in April Mr. A. C. Hrown undertook, at 
the suggestion of Prof. Ronald Burrows, to examine a site near Schimatari station, 
where the discovery of a dedication to Apollo; built into a church of St, Demetrius, 
had led Prof. Burrows to place the temple of the Delian Apollo. (CC ASA. x 
р: 172). The remains at the Chapel proved to be mediaeval, and several adjoining 
sites were tested without success, but trenches in and about the modern hamlet of 
Dilisi left no doubt about the importance of this site in antiquity, Dilîsî must 
represent the ancient village of Delion, the port of Tanagra, and the temple cannot 
be far off. It is hoped that Prof. Burrows. may be able himself to continue the 
search, On the hill of St. Elias about two miles inland from Dilisi, Mr. Brown 
unearthed a house containing a good deal of pottery of the Mycenaean period and 
а contemporary rock-cut tomb. — The cost of this excavation was defrayed by a 
grant from the Oxford University Craven Fund. 


Supplementary Excavations at Palaikastro.—A small supplementary 
excavation was undertaken by Mr. Dawkins, accompanied by Mr. Droop, in March. 
After a few days spent in the sinking of trial trenches and pits, the excavators 
cleared a cave in the neighbourhood of Roussolikkos. ‘This was entirely filled with 
earth containing a quantity of bones and sherds, and in the furthest recesses of the 
cave were found three clay /arwakes filled with skulls, loose bones, and pottery. These 
have been removed to the Museum at Candia, The remains belong to the period 
called by Dr. Evans Late Minoan IME, and are the earliest of that period yet 
discovered, the Aiige/-kanne type of vase being entirely absent, It seems unlikely 
that further results of importance are to be obtained from this site, as the 
complete clearing of the cave was made impossible by the danger of the falling in of 
the roof. 


Crete: Work in the Museum at Candia.--Good progress has been 
made in preparing the results of our Cretan excavations for exhibition and 
publication. Mr. Dawkins has spent over three months at Candia, and the Director 
a month anda half. The large series of drawings made by Mr. Orr has already 
been mentioned, but these are only a part of the work accomplished in this 
direction during the past year, The architectural fragments found at Praesos іп 
1994 меге drawn in December by our surveyor, Mr. Sejk. The ‘Geometric’ vases 
Irom Presos and easter Crete generally, which had long called for systematic 
study, have been taken in hand by Mr, Droop, who went to Candia in February 
and worked on them for more than a month, making drawings of the finer 
specimens, The services of Mr. Bagge were secured for drawing various objects 
from Palaikastro which required a draughtsman of mature archaeological experience. 
Among these were statuettes in ivory and bronze, gems, and an archaic Medusa 
antefix with traces of colour. Finally, about sixty-five photographie negatives of 
objects from Palaikastro have been made during the past year by Marayiannis of 
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Candia. Although the work of drawing and photographing these finds, particularly 
the vase-fragments, could be carned on almost indefinitely, we now have an ade- 
quate record of all that is essential for publication. | | 

Mr, Dawkins, during his long and in some respects irksome residence at 
Candia, has again made numerous drawings, has catalogued the minor objects, 
and selected parts of the series of duplicates, ‘The careful cleaning of figurines 
from. Petsofi, undertaken under his supervision in the autumn, has brought 
out many unsuspected details of colour. In April he re-arranged the Palaikastro 
collection in the museum; it now fills seven glass cases not including the 
lamakes and large painted jars which are exhibited separately, or the architectural 
terra-cottas for which another case is promised, 

The Directors time during his first visit was devoted to the objects from the 
temple of Dictaean Zeus, of which he has published a preliminary account in the 
Jenae. o During his second and third visits in January and February he finished 
the classification and cleaning of the large collection of terra-cottas from Praesos, 
derived from our own excavations and from other sources, ‘This task had been 
begun by Mr. Forster, A series of drawings, made under bis supervision by 
Mr. Orr, appeared in the aanwas accompanying Mr. Forster's paper. During 
his last visit to Candia in June, he completed the selection of duplicates, 
catalogued them, and sent in an application to the Cretan Government for their 
presentation to this country. The objects granted are to be delivered at the British 
Museum, and, with the kind consent of the Trustees, will be unpacked there and 
distributed to the Museums interested, 





Publications.—The Committee has again to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Cecil Smith for the time and trouble which he has devoted to the 
production of the Annual Vol, xi, contains an important group of articles on the 
work done in Laconia in. 1905; a further instalment of reports on discoveries at 
Knossos and Palaikastro, and a variety of papers on other subjects, Мі С. А. 
Hutton has again assisted Mr. Cecil Smith as sub-editor, and has borne part of the 
burden of correspondence and proof-correcting. 

The Catalogue of the Sparta Museum by Messrs. Tod and Wace was issued 
һу the Clarendon Press in March. he full introductions prefixed to the two main 
divisions, Inscriptions and Sculpture, make it a valuable summary of previous 
knowledge about the antiquities of Sparta. It has been favourably received both in 
England and abroad, and has earned cordial commendation from the Greek Ephor- 


General of Antiquities, who has expressed a hope that the School may undertake 
further work in the same direction. 





Open Meetings,—Three Open Meetings were held. The papers were as 
follows :— 


Friday, Feb, — 9,—' The Director: The Year's Work of the School. 
" " Mr. Hasluck: Foemanenum, 
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Friday, March 9.—The Director: A Cretan Hymn to Zeus, 
Mr. Dawkins: A modern Carnival in Thrace. 
Friday, March 50.--Іһ. Реттпет: Scavi della Missione Italiana a Phaistos, 
н н Mr. Hasluck: А Тасопіап Негоёп, 


These meetings, held in the spacious Penrose Library, were well attended. 
All the papers read were illustrated by lantern-slides, the lantern used being lent by 
the Acting-Director of the American School, Professor Bates: “The Committee take 
this Opportunity of expressing to him their thanks for this courtesy. They have 
also to thank Miss C. A. Hutton, who has generously presented to the School a 
large series of lantern-slides, which will be of great service both for public meetings 
and for special courses of teaching. 


The Library.—The chief work of the Librarian has been the arrangement of 
the books in the Penrose Building, whither they were removed last year. After 
due deliberation it was decided to retain the old subject-classification of books, as 
being the most practical system, and especially adapted to the needs of younger 
students. — Lack of space had hampered the strict application of this system in 
the old Library. Every book has now been re-numbered and the catalogue 
revised to correspond. In the course of this rearrangement it has been found 
pointe to bring into prominence the large series of topographical books, the richest 
d ent of the Library, by grouping them according to the locality of which they 
treat. The Librarian has carried out this laborious task with zeal and efficiency, 
and his constant presence and intimate knowledge of the books in his keeping have 
materially increased the usefulness of the Library both to our students and to 
visitors. 

The accession-list records the receipt during the year of 127 books and 125 

pamphlets; 120 volumes have been bound. The Committee are particularly 
indebted to the French Minister of Public Instruction for the gift of Zes Fouilles dë 
Delphes, and to the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge for liberal grants 
of books, They also acknowledge with gratitude gifts from the Archacological 
Survey of India, the Trustees of the British Museum, and of the Hunterian Coin 
Catalogue Fund, and from Messrs, Ampelas, A. S. Arbanitopoullos, R. C, Bosan- 
quet, J. D. Bourchier, M. Bratsanos, J. BH. Bury, C. M. Church, G. Dickins, D. 
Doukakis, J. P. Droop, René Dussand, C. C. Edgar, S. Eitrem, A. J. Evans, M. de 
Gubernatis, Rendel Harris, F. W. Hasluck, G. №. Hatzidakis, G. F. Hill, D. G. 
Hogarth, MeKenny Hughes, С. Karo, M. P. Kontos, C. Lambakis, Miss М, 
Moore, Admiral Markham, Sir George Newnes, Ltd., G. Nicolaidis, J. B. Pearson, 
A. Philios, R. Pohl, Ritter von Premerstein, M. N. Tod, and A. J. B. Wate, 





Hostel.—The receipts from students’ rents amount to £78 185 34., almost 
exactly the record figure attained last year, but it should be noted that this total 
really represents longer terms of residence than last year's, the Committee having 
reduced the rents and made them payable in English money instead of drachmas. 
Under the tactful management of Mr. Hasluck all has run smoothly. Some 
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additional furniture has been provided, and the housework has been efficiently per- 
formed by the faithful pair of servants, Nicholas and his wife Anna, in spite of the 
increase involved by the addition of the Penrose Library. 

The Committee has elected a new Associate, Mr. H. W. Allen, lecturer in 
Classics at the University of Melbourne, who stayed at the Hostel for some weeks 
in March and April, entering with zeal into the life and studies of the place, but 
was not long enough in Greece to qualify for admission as a regular student. His 
visit is a fresh proof that the advantages offered by the School are becoming known 
in the Colonies. Other residents in the Hostel were Мг. Н. В, Densmore, of 
University College, Oxford, an American Rhodes scholar, who devoted his Easter 
vacation to the study of sculpture in Greece, Mr. R. H, Coon, of Lincoln College, 
aloa Rhodes student, Mr. С. Е. Barbour, of Edinburgh University, Mr. A. F. 
Giles, of Balliol, Mr: T- M. Dawkins, of St. Paul's School, and Mr, R. Storrs, of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Mr, J. D. Bourchier stayed about six weeks in 
the Hostel in order to enjoy the full benefit of the Library while engaged on special 
literary work. Mr. W. H. Forbes, late Fellow of Halliol, who spent part of the 
spring in Athens obtaining material for his edition of Thucydides, has been added 
to the roll of Honorary Students of the School. Both he and Mr. Allen accom- 
panied the members of the School to Sparta and witnessed the inauguration of the 
work there. 


The Sehool Grounds.—The trees planted during the last five years are 
doing well, and forthe first time no further planting was necessary. The Committee has 
been approached by the Committee of the American School on the subject of a 
lawn-tennis court towards which a sum has been offered by a relative of the 
late Dr. Heermance. The British School has agreed to find a corresponding 
sum, and has consented to the construction of the court on ground where it would 
extend into the territory of both schools. А plan for laying out the court and 
surrounding ground was prepared by Mr. Allen, architect to the American School, 
but the outgoing Directors decided to leave the execution of it to their successors, 


Acknowledgments.—The British School desires tb express its obligations 
to the Greek authorities, in particular to Dr. Cavvadias, the EphorGeneral, and ta 
Dr. Soteriades, the Spartan Ephor, for the support given to the excavations carried 
on by the School in Laconia. The Committee, the Director, and the Students 
have once more to express their gratitude to. Sir Francis Elliot, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. 
Minister at Athens, for his constant friendly support. In the Hon. Reginald 
Walsh, now retiring after many years’ service from the office of British Consul at 
Piraeus, the School loses a. valued friend. ‘This session has witnessed a further 
development in social intercourse between the Archaeological Schools. Receptions 
Were given during the winter at each School in turn, and students had opportunities 
of meeting one another and making the acquaintance of Greek and foreign resi- 
dents. Our thanks are due to Dr. and Mrs. Darpfeld, M. and Mme. Hülleaux, and 
Prof. and Mrs. Bates for the cordial hospitality thus extended not only to members 
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of our School but to British visitors unofficially attached to it Dr. Karo, the new 
Second Secretary of the German Institute, has also done much to promote friendly 
relations among students from different countries. The thanks of the School are 
al&» due tn Dr. Pernier, of the Italian Archaeological Mission in Crete, for the 
striking address on the discoveries made at Phaestos, which he was good enough 
to deliver at one of the open meetings. ‘The good fellowship which has always 
prevailed between the British and Americans has been deepened during the 
two past sessions by the weekly meetings of a ‘ Verein’ for the reading of papers, 
followed by discussion on particular problems. During the past year Mr. Hasluck 
has held the office of President. 


Plans for the coming Session.— The main work of the Session should be 
the full excavation of the Shrine of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, begun last year. Аз 
this site is limited on the one side by the Eurotas, on the other by the temenos-wall, 
it should be possible to complete the work within the three months of the summer 
campaign. [t will not occupy less time than this, as, though the area is small, the 
depth is considerable, and the productive area so rich in small objects that work 
will be necessarily slow. The work of tracing thë ancient walls by means of trial- 
trenches should also go forward, and more trial-pits should be made on the 
Acropolis with a view to locating the temple of Athene Chalkioikos. — The Aron 
on the river bank discovered last year should be fully excavated, and it will be 
necessary to expropriate the land. on which this stands, If, as seems likely, the 
erosion of the river at this point is rapid, no time should be lost in. beginning work 
on this site. 

Apart from the site of ancient Sparta two places are recommended for trial 
excavations, The first of these is Helos, an early Achaean city, destroyed and not 
rebuilt (except for the temple of Poseidon) by the Dorians, Its remains, however 
scanty, would be of great historical interest. Secondly, there ts the Hyperteleatean 
sanctuary, where inscriptions and terracottas have been found. On both these 
promising sites trial excavations could be carried out for a small sum. 

It is hoped that the School's long connexion with Crete will not be altogether 
broken. Objects of great interest are continually being found, and the publication 
of research has made such progress that there is ever-increasing room for a student 
who would undertake independent work in the museum at Candi. For Byzantine 
archaeologists, the Director suggests churches in Paros and Chalcis; not yet 
adequately examined, that would probably repay careful study. 

Two important pieces of publication should now be undertaken, Мг, Bosan- 
quet and Mr. Dawkins have produced a detailed scheme for a book dealing fully 
with the site of Palaikastro, and all the necessary material for illustrations has 
been prepared: Mr, Dawkins proposes to spend a short time in the Museum at 
Candia this session to finish his section, and it is much to be hoped that this 
definitive publication-be not unduly delayed. 

The School has received the high compliment of being asked by the Greek 
authorities to undertake the Catalogue of the Museum on the Acropolis at Athens. 
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It is understood that this affer made by Dr. Cayvadias is the direct result of the Cata- 
logue of the Sparta Museum, compiled by Mr. M. N. Tod, late Assistant-Director, 
and Mr. A. J. B. Wace; and it is suggested that the proposed work be carried out 
on the same lines, 


Finance.—The Revenue account for the past year shows a debit balance of 
#112 46. § as compared with a credit balance of £345 for the preceding year, 
although the latter year was charged with five quarters of the Director's salary. 
The excavations in Laconia and Crete are mainly responsible for this unsatisfactory 
result. The special contributions for these excavations only amount to #445 
against an expenditure of £1,16¢, of which amount £1,016 has been spent in 
Laconia, The Laconian Fund is therefore very seriously in debt and stands in 
most urgent need of further contributions. The subscriptions show a slight falling 
off, being yri as compared with #919; and the hope expressed in the inst 
report that the amount would be raised to 41,000 within the year has not been 
realised. A satisfactory feature is the increase in the sales of the Annual, but this 
has been neutralised by the increased cost of. publication. 


- The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the Report, said that the 
investigation of Sparta was a fascinating study, and the Report more full of 
interest than most books of travel. The explorers seemed to possess the 
insight and knowledge attributed in popular novels to detectives, and 
the results attained by their perseverance formed a wonderful tribute to 
the value of the School. 

Sir HORACE RUMBOLD seconded the adoption of the Report, which 
Was carried unanimously. 

The DIRECTOR then gave an illustrated account of the work of the 
Session. 

Mr. G. F. HILL moved the following resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr, Top and carried unanimously :— 

"That Prof. BosANQUET be appointed member of the Committee. 

"That Mr. YORKE be elected Hon. Treasurer, 

“That Dr, EVANS, Miss HARRISON, Mr. HOGARTH, and Dr CECIL 
SMITH be re-elected on the Committee: 

* That Mr. J. ff. BAKER-PENOYRE be re-elected Secretary." 

A vote of thanks to the retiring Director, retiring Treasurer, and to the 
Auditors, and a vote of welcome to the new Director and to the new 
Hon. Treasurer, were proposed by Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN, seconded by 
Sir JOHN EVANS, atid carried unanimously. 

A unanimous vote of thanks to the Chair, moved by. Dr. HODGKIN 
and seconded by Mr. YORKE, brought the proceedings to a close. 
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Mciver, АЙ ТОРЫ i^ yos Vaughan, E, L. - го о 
Miller, Ве. А... .... Tr T o Verrall, Dr. к Его 
Minnrm, Miss E. V... 1 1 о Vinee, PH, wa. „| гор 
мк нк. He... TF 3 o راا‎ у» “ал PK Ө 
Mond, Ludwig , . . . . 100 о о Ward, Dr А. \№..... гов 
Morshead, E. [. 2. ғо ‘ard, Jot ; roo 
Myer, E... .. 2... Іі: о Waldstein, C, : t re 
Milne Mrs. =... wk, їз о = 
Newman, Wet siss 2 2 0 Carried forward £873 14 û 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 01 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—1905-1906. (comlhnued ). 





Load.‏ | ا 
Ворк: forward . 873 4 О Whibley, Leonard . .. т Но‏ 
ү 4 i го Wilson, RK. ÛU, 1 t Lo‏ 
Weber, Sir H. 1 го Yorke, V, W. 5 9 0‏ 
Welsh, Miss. - і зо Там .... £n tog‏ 
Wernher, Sir Julius . 5.35 0 9 ——‏ 
E ora‏ 
Received during the year — . обыч . o. МЫ:‏ 
Paid in advance last year . 4001 ; а 5 36‏ 
0 $ 915 
fess Pail in advance at date ь . | a р‏ 
в on account af 1904-5 ns below : „ a 3 3 8‏ 
SX‏ 
иго‏ 
Received during the year subscriptions for 1904-5— Lad‏ 
ЕН „|, Ha o oia ,% ІІ о‏ 
Mclver, D М гг о‏ 
£a 2 0‏ 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


NOTE. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, * the following 
shall be considered as Subseribers to the School : 


(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period 
of their subscription,” 

In making out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of £1, and are spread over 
a corresponding number of years. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to May 14th, 1907. 





HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Tux UwivERSITY OF ÜxroRkn. 

THe Univesity of Casein. 

Іні. 1/чіукиятұ оғ РЮгкнам, 

Tur McGrrr UsivgnsrrY, Montreal, 

Tur Ѕосткту ғой THE PRoMOTIOK OF HELLENIC STUDIES, 22, Albemurle Siret, M. 
Tux SoctETY or AxTrQUAKIES, Burlington House, Piccadilly, | 

Tux SocikrY OF DitkrrANTIL (per E. H. Peter, Esq., KC, 32, Great George Street, SW.) 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, Oxford — 

BRASENOSE COLLEGE, Oxford. 

Слиз COLLEGE, Cambridge, 

CHaisT CHURCH, Oxford, 

Conros CHMISTFI COLLEGE, Oxford. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

Kiss Cottae, Cambridge. 

MaAGDALES CoLLEGE, Oxford, 

NEW COLLEGE, Oxford. 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE, Cambridge, 

J ASSOCIATION DE LECTURES PHILOLOOIOUES, Valentin 44, Lausanne, 

Tus RovAi IxsrrTUTR OF HRITISH ARCHITECTS, 9, Conduit Street, W. 

THe GREEK PLAY COMMITTEE (per . W. Clark, Es, Seroop House), Cambridge. 
Tus WohsHikFUL CpwraANY OK CLOTHWORKERS, Mincing Lane, Е.С. 

Тик МУонкиірріті, Сомғахү ор GorLpsurrin, Goldamiths Hall, Е.С. 

Tun Lenps LIBRARY, Commercial Street, Lees. 

WESTMINSTER Schoo, Linnagy. 


Abercrombie, Ja, Em, M.D., Angill, Brough, | Altchisen, G., ; See RA., t0, Harley Str 
Westmoreland, | Alesunder, WC. 50.» 24. Low! 








Abercromby, The Hon. John, 6a, Palmerston | Allen м. » Ormond College, Mellurne 

Adel bens Dyk La Fal я University, at к. i; 

Adam, ]., Е, Lit D., Emmaneel College, Road, N.W. MIS 
ыы. | Allbutt, Prof, T. Cliord, F.R.S., St, Hhade- 

Н oon v * BAT, TII, lores ! мн A : a Fe ы, М.Р; All: | т 
Street, Park Lane. = | бада RN ШАҢ 





LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


nt Rev. W. T, The Manse; Helene Bay, 


Ashby, Thes., British school at Rome; 
23, Albensarle ad W. 





mm iue ^ s ori, HER 

Mi Ar üt on: h Elri, 
ы RS О. 

дз, tT. i Ы js Wellington College, Wokinghonr. 


hot, Mrs. W., 4, Melbury Read, Kensington, 


Bailey, Cyril, e iR Ballial Coll » Oxford, 
Bailey, -, ЖО, Egerton СПЕ, S. W. 
men, Ter erbert,. Емі. Casile Co, Buildings. 


pedi 
Balfoar, The Right Hon. G. W., Fisher's Hill, 


Puto Min. Bonskeid, Pit ict 
Barlow, Sir T., Bart., MET, E W, 
n: Mre Russell, д, Melhury Road, W. 
Bather, Rev. A G, Е Wi Winchester, 
Hernays, A. Evan, Esq., 3, Priory Kul, Kew, 
Батап, Е, Қ., Rempstone, Corfe Castle, Dorset; 
Bickford-Syaith, А. Н., Esq., 29, Ladbroke 
rove, 
күчүн Charles 7. Esq., The Wayside, Gaiity, 


Bistum, À МА W. Pi, Roshven, Lochailort, 
Blomfield, к, r ARA, 51, Frognal, 
Нат ampsieadl, ! we 5 


тақ Dr., Vice-Chancellor of the Universit 
of Leeds, t 


Boranquet, Prof, R. С., до, Betoni Street Ni, 
| Cornford, F М., Exq., Trinity Cullege, Cam 





a r Ry ts Chester Sta 5. №. 
* шиге, 
‚Те Right Hon. Lord, 4, Great George 
Street, LM 

Brinton, Hubert, Esq., Eton College. 
сн Кі. Kew. The Bishop of, The Palace, 

i 
Brooke, Deis Нет. Stopford, t, Manchester Sq., W. 
Brooks, E. W ++ Esq., 28, Creat Ormond Street, 


Brown, James, Eaq., Netherby, Galashiels. 
Pune ee St alee (тайда. 
Burnet, med os 1 Alexander Place, Бі. 

Andre 


Barium. Phe Right How Lord, Daily Telegraph, 
M PM M К. М. Habershon Street, 
| € 
Бы Rm QUEE. » 





ary, Prof, J. ing's College, Canilwidige 
Butcher, S S Esq., l i Тї), М, I^, CTS ck 
Buxton, А. Fs Een +» §0, Cornhill, EC, 
Buston, È 50, Comhill, EC, 
Bywater, Mrs., А, aide билге, $ W, 
Bywater, Prof. 


Onslow Square, 





T LIED, D.Litt, 93, 
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Campbell, The Rew Prof. L., 6, Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, W. | 

Carlisle, Me Helen, Homåhill, Marchington, 
а Ет 


р; Ч i Wilden, Esp, Bury, Рио, 


aa hear. Admiral, United Service Club, Pall 
Mall, 5. W, 


Cam, The Rev. A.. Addington Viearage, Croy: 


Canington, | oe гарез, r4, Netherhall 
(Gardens, раен км H В 

Сау, М, Бы, s Lodge Lane, Liver ии. 

Caton, К Esq CAD = UB, Kod у баке 

Шара er it Hon, ]., М.Р да, 


Princes Cantata: & 
Chumberlain, The Right Hun. J. Austen, M, P., 
0. Egerton Place, 5. W 


"Camille ry ES; Master of Enimanuel College, 
| uxor e » Esq., 00, Cheyne. Row, Chelaes, 


Classen, A C, Es, Hawkshead House, Hat- 


Clissold, HE, Clifton College, Bristol 
Colchester, De ig H Hon. ml St, Bruno, 


шишине, 
Cole, A. C, Es., Og Po orlan) Piace W: 
Calvin, Sidney, "Eat British M seum, W.G 


Compton, The Rev, р i. The Schoo] House, 
Derer, 


Connal, „үн ‚21, eley 
Cooke, R TG Стой Е uide. 
Corbett, bie Vince, X. V.O., Ministry or 


inance, 


bridge, 
мг н РШ The Right Hon. Earl, Panshunger, Hert- 


| APER H. S,, Esq,, High Mouse, Hawkshead, 


CREME J. W. Khartorm, Soorkan. 

Crudidas, Miss, йай оо Саз Humshaugh-on- 
Tyne, Northumberland. 

Cust, Miss A. M,, 40, Campden Hill Read, W. 


Пакута, B G,, Esq. Higher Coombe, Hase- 


Here, Ls 


Daniel, A. M. Eu, 14, Royal Crescent, Sear 


__ boro 

Darbi R D. Es). ESA, Victora Park, 
Manchester, 

Darwin, Sir G. M KEC B., F. R.S., Cambridge. 

Бае The бв, Hin. Lori, 56, Brel Street, 


Davidson, 8:0 IX, Enj., Elmfeld, Harrow. 

Dawkins, f. ML, Esq., British School, Athens, 
(eere. 

Dhekins, Mri. A. Ta, Hopefiekl, Hüher Brough- 
ton, Manchester, 
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Dilke, The Right Hou. Sir C. W,, Bart, M.F, 

76, "Sloane Street, 5. W. 
"he Rev. 5, A., Master of Magdalene 

‘Callege. ‘Cambridge. 

Doiglas Pennant, The Hon, Alice, Mortimer 
Hinise, Halkin Street, 5. W. 

Durham, The T Hon. The Earl of, 4, Caven- 
dish Е 

рее Walter, Esq., King's College, Cam- 


Sunbury Lodge, Banbu 
Dyer, Tonia Cx fird. үлі» : 





Earl, A. (i. Es, Feror Hall, Tonbridge 
Egerton, Sir E H, GCE, British Е 
Rome, 


Egerton, E. Right Hon. Earl, 7, St. James's | 


Eliot, n bus E. I, K.C.M.G.; British 
tion, Athena 


Eliot, The Rev. F. R., Eritish Legation, Athens, | 


Eamoriopoulos; N., Esg- 

Hyde Park. W, 

Evans, Arthur J., ug LLD; FRES, Ash- 
кї] 

Evans, Sir John, KCB, Dis, FRS., 


-, 33, Gloucester Square, 


moalean Museum, © 

Botwell, Berkham 
Ewart, Miss, 68, Albert Hall Massive. SW, 
Бес Sir W. J- Sandhurst Lodge, Wellington. | 
тае, H, M. , Esq., 10, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
сае та M., Esq., 9, Stanhope Street, Hyde | 


PA e К. В, К.С. з, Phillimore Gas- 
Forbes, 4 W. H., Ex, 61, St John Street, 


Forster, E. 5, Ену, .The University, Sheffield. 
Fort, T. A., eni Ön, Kingsgate Street, Winchester. 


PORE NK, Ee, (12, Holywell, Oxford, 

Fowler, Y e Y: d College, Oxford. 
raser, | Fa 52, ALD. ен 
House, о 

Freshfield, D. W. Es, d, Aírlie Gardens, W. 

Freshfcld, Ін. Edwin, 


31, Old Jewry, E.C. 
-» Elinsleigh, Prince's Park, 


s The R Hon. Sir Edward; F.R.S., Fai- 
d Mt hdd ү 


трн) E 5., ыр 





Furtcaux, L. Re к... ا‎ School, Fleet wool, 

Fyle, John, Es, | | Wwe House, Aberdeen, 

Ganiner, Prof. Ermcest, University College, Gower 
Strect, WC 


Gardner, Prof. Perey, Lth D., 12, Canterbury 
Road, Oxford 
Gardiner, E- Norman, Es}; 2, The College, 


Giveen, в. 1, Ем, 66, My 


өт оп «quare, 
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| Griffith, Е 
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EA Harvey, Esq;, M.D,, Harpar. Place, 


Gow, The Kev. James, Litt.D., Dean's Vard, 
Westminster, S. W. 


e Р., Esq., South Villa, Campden Hill 
EDEN ] A, EmL, Shelley, HBlundellsands, 
А, K En Esp, Horton Grange, Mallen- 


Grmham, Alex, E" Carlton Chambers, 4; 
Кереш. Street, 5 

ЕЙ, B i, Grin Hill, оту. 

Grenik : *ü ымға Со! xford. 

М LL, Esq, Riversvale, un ndr. 
уте, 


Handcock, W., , Girl n, Bradfoed, Yorks. 
Beer a aa ee 
атау, міл, 1 "тап N: 
i ; Miss, LL.D., Newnhaimn College, Cami- 


bridge. 
нын. F. Wi, Esq., The-Wildemess, South: 


Ha wes; Miss, r3, Sussex Gardens, W, 
wor Jesse, E -. Womble, Bowdon, | 


Hay, C. Anlerson, ; 127, Harley Street, W; 
! раа IK Meri gt s House, Clifton, 
retin 
тезрав W. E. Esq, rs, Worthan Street, 
"ark. | 
Маған Waker, Esg., King's College, Cim- 
Heber С. ‚ lPrineipal of j 
2 Ін Ев, cipal of Белеет 
enüerson, Sir A., Bart, M. PL, 18, Arlington 
iin ұу; : rA 
anderson, A. Е. ей» Architectural 
Asaceiaticn reat А ані im AC WwW. 
ий, б. Р. di. m Mu 54 = 
odgkin, hinnas, Litt. D., Bàármoor 
Castle, Beal, Northomberland | 


Hodgkin, T. Ed d, Esg., Old Ridley, Stocks- 
tt sant, ER Rm 


Bx Miss. Violet, Ваго Castle, Beal, 
Матар, 


PP D E D. Ga Enj, Chapel Mendow, Forest 


Hooper, û 1 К Ex, Elmleigh, Beckenham, 
tone Nan Та, Евр, Muma Най, Тутии 

с ; Thé Rev, De, Provost of Eton t eye, 
Қы ^ | сар», 
iunt, W 


Ken Б ү CM E 18, Melbury 
Hutton, Miss € C. AL, м вуна Garden, S, W., 


Ei 


Im ! 
The Rit He Hon. 1 


| ар, 


5, Gromvenor Place, 


List OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


James, The Rev. S, K., Schoo| House; Malvern. 
James, The Kew. Н. 


Enner, Miss, CE Warwick Gardens, W, 
С Esq, Swinkey Birches, South 


Jones Ronald P. LES » 208, Colcherne Court, 


on, 
eds H. Sinar, Es. Calan-y-Mor, 5Saunders- 
foot, l'emblrokcshire 


Karo, Dy, G., Kaiserliches Dewteches Archae 
olagisches Institut, Athens. 

hele Charles Arthur, Esq., 30, Cheyne Walk, 
ep EG (s., Es, Lind, Boneh Mnsenm, 


Keser, Jo Esis MD, Coltel, Chemin Vinet, 


usanne, Swilzer 
Ring, Miss Catherine, Ontan, Birkenhead, 
Knowles, Sir James, K.C.V.0,, Queen Anne's 
Lodge, St James's Park, SW. 


La Toache, C. D., Esq.. 53, Kaglan Road, Dublin, 

Lambert, Dr, E. J., ofa the Secretary of the 
B.S.A., 22, Albemarle Street, Wi 

Lascelles, 4, Harry 





еуі 
дека ды Edwin Durning, Bart, t3, Сани 
House Terrace, $. МГ, 
Lawience, The Misses, 4, Princes Gate, S.W; 
Leaf, Herbert, Esq., The Green, Marlheough, 





Leaf, Mrs, Herbert, та dw 

Leaf, Walter, a T JB b, Sussex Piore, 
Regent’ * Park à М.А, 

Lewis, o d Мга. 85. 5., LL.D., Castle-hege, Can: 

Lindley, Miss Juli Julia, 74, Shooters Hill Road, 


Lister, The Kid. Han, Lord, F.R.S., 12, Park 
Crescent, eee Place, W 


Livesay, William, .M.D, Sind n Derby. 
ston . The Right Hon. Lord, The Hendre, 
Wetmeuth, 


Lloyd, Misa A. M., Caythorpe Hall, G tha 
Lorimer, Miss H. L, меги Col e. Oxford; 
betes eat Esq., Goldlamiths Call e, Mew 
Горы 1 Kev, A, Parkzide, Tontwilge, 

кіметі, 


Lunn, W, Esq, 10, Alexandra 
Lynch, а ер 

yne - » 33, Pont Btreet, S. W. 
Шуе, Д Kev, Canon E. The 


Cloisters, Etou College. 


Малы R. Wir Eng, Master of University College, 
afora, 
Ln s Es, Wolverton House, (Tifton, 
е ames fa Esi, ÖL Sr 
largaw, 


Vincent 
Street, G igneis 


А., D D., School House, | 


| Marshall, Miss 


kh) d » Norfolk Crescent, | 





Nightingale, Mrs. И, 
| Place in 
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Macmillan, G. A, Esq, D; Litt, БЫ Martin's 
Street, W,C. - 
талына % Со, Lu, Мег, Бі. Martin's 


‚ \.С. 
Marindia, С.Е, Еж, Hammondswood, Fren- 
sham, Farnham. 
А. М. C, Far Cross, Woor, 
Neweustle, Stal 
Matthews, Mri, r$, Stanley Gardens, Bayswater, 
Ww. 


Mavor, R. Tu G., Ex, Board of Eduction, 
Whitehall, S. W. 

Miall, Pu L. С., The University, Lees. 

Miller, The Rev. сан сосн United Free 
(Church Manse, Huckie, N 

Minturn, Miss E. Ti, 14, Chelios Embankment, 
5. W. 

Mitchell, Mrz, lesmond Towers, Newcastle-on- 
Tine- 


Mond, Dr, Ludwi , F.R.S., 2, Avenue Road, 


м Regent's Park, iur 
omk, The Mises, Сайоап ware, 5 W. 
отм, Ті Кен. Mon Жаз et E, GUB, 


GCM. e n E 5.W 
Мг ti, Не 5., Hart,, 12, Kensington Palace 
із 


Montefiore, C с. E», rz, l'otman Square, 
MEC Walter, Es, 77, Cromwell Road, 


Morshead, E. D. A, Es, 29, Trinity Square, 


Southwark, 5 E. 
m d Mesers |. & IL, 50, Albemarle Street, 


| мот, | Prof. G. G. -A 3%, Banbury Roui, 
| Myers, Ernest, Esq., Brsckenside, Chislehurst. 


ne М Mrs. 145, (iloncester Terrace, Hyde 
ib T. t. Esq., Chris Church, Oxfont. 


Newman, W. L.. Es, Lit. D., D.Lin, 1, Titt- 
ville Lawn, Chelten 
Shime-, i, Devonshire 


= я 


Снтнэфсі Curtis, Мақа 13, Cumberland Terrace, 


Regent's Park, N.W. 
+. А. FF Емі, Board of Edocetwm, 
Oswald, |. №, (ишп, Беа. (оГ Аа»), Пени) 
rali, J W Gand ©. В. nd gans 1 


Valli, My F. L., o & Westininster 
Bank, St. James'a : e, 8. W. 

PAS W: Re, Es, оп Camus, Place Mare, 
dm Seine-et-Oise, Franee. 

Pul]. e Esq., 23, Piarzs di Spagna, Rome. 

jets i Esga 2, Kue de 1a. Banque, Coristanti- 





гоме Mrs. J. W., lendower, Xewcasile-an- 

me 

Репоуте, |. В., „2%, Albemarle Street, W. 

Penne, Miss E., : le College, Oxford. 

н, Ww. C. Esq.» 5, M ШТ ИЙГЕ, №. 
Miss Таша, Oak House, Н 1, Vorks, 


Pesel, Misa Louis, Ouk Heus, Bnulford, бога 
Phillimore, Prof, 1. S. $, The University, Glas- 


Phillips, Mrs. H., Sutton Oaks, Macclesfield, 
Piddington, f. G,, Esy., $3, Gracechurch-street, 


Е.С. 
Pilkington, А. С., Жыр, Rocklands, Rainhill, 
Pilkington, | i AL Bey; Kellie Gases, 
оп, 
Present 


1 ПСЕ, 
Plumbe, Rowland, Esq Tide E Square, W. 
Pollock, Sir F,, a 21, k Place, W. 


Powell, Miss Е. . 9, Norfolk д^ Pa Lane, W. 
A uS J Bart; RA, 70. Alison 
=. a 


Pryor, "Marlborough В; Esq, Weston Park, 
enige, Lera. 


Rackham, H: Esp, Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Cos Mrs. 5, ot. Catherine's Lodge, Hore. 


Kali, T. m Еж, ту, ve Square, 8. W. 
Randall- MeIver, D, » Wolverton Ниже, 
Clífion, Briak 


Rawlinson, Wo be e HH Lodge, New Коа, 
Reid, |, |. 5., Lit D., Cains College; Cam- 
р The Rev. G. H., Lit D., Charterhouse, 





лир 

charis, Si ;4, Wiilhaim College, Oxford. 

Richmond, The Right Rev, The Bibop of, the 
Кесіпту, Sianhope R.S.0., Co, Durham. 


Robh, Mrs., 46, Rutland Gate, S.W. 

Roberts, Prot. W., Rhys, The University, Leeds. 

Rodd, Sir Rennell, K.C. M.G., British м 
Stockholm. 


тео Right Hon. rhe Earl of, K.G., The 
no The R Right Hon, Lord, 148, Picca- 
коем, Мезкк N, M. and Soni, New Comt, 
Rothschild, The Hon. Walter, 148, Picead WW 
Ratton, Sir J. » Lockwoul, Fri Hi, G ері 


Rumbald, | ight Hon, Sir H; Жан, С.С... 
127, Sloane Street, W. 


сөлінің Е., Еж, Litt, D, Merton Hoase, 


Е H Lord Shrabani 
ын, Мы 
Sent. ER. Pas Ex, The Fir, Fallowfield, Man. 


Saumares, 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


| Smith, Cecil H., 
WC 
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Seott-Moncrieff, Colonel Sir Colin K.C.S.L, 
ri, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Scoslondi, Etienne, Ex», Athens, Greece, | 

wer 9 wen, Esg, Tower House, Putney, 


Miro бі. Von п. Esq.. E Edith Road, West 
serbe И Hugh, Esq., Poynders End, Hitchin. 


r, Pro. T. Vale University, New 
sven, Cann, U. 5 A. 


Sharkey, J J. A., Esg., Christ's College, Cam 
Sharpe, Mis C. Stoneyerolt, Elstree. “ee 
She Mis Е, 25 St Мата Си, 
Si ем B RN. Winkley, Whaler: 
itip, W. Wa, Esg., 
Sloane, "Аға E. 1. ац ІЗ, W'elínrd Коші, Leicester. 


ic a LD., British Museum, 

Smith, i. C. FL, 18, Earl's Terror, Kensing- 
00113, Li 

Smith- Fare, Rev. T. N. наар a raid 

к, The Rev. S. H., Trinit ity Rectory, 
Soro, 

Sum Mrs. H. F., The Malting House, Cam- 
1 

BE. Sie Lewis, Bart, Hartland Abbey, 
Bideford. 

Sun: John, Esq, 32, Fitrwilllam Square, 

зня; 


ееси. The Rev. C. C, DD, The School, 

Tay si "Te c Rev. Dr, Master of 8t. John's Col 
E Pidgin, Esi. FES; 38, Сенед 

Shape ee EM, ECE, Pritish Museum, 


Thompson, i Es4., 19, Portman | 
TRAE F: E., Esq., 16, l'rimrose | 





lih Mra, Hedwig, Denham Green, Ташу, 


Tod, M a N., eet De к i Col 
Tod, Е N. E 

d, T. 8. Esq: fil, Shewelongh, Rock: 
Townshend, B j^ 39. Uwlorood 


CORE: 


. Bristol. 
e's Buildings, 


rian, 
Toret, The Rer. H Е. 19. х 
Oxford. 


Tuckett, F. F., Esq, Frenehay, 
Тике, Miss Margaret, 1, | 
Clifton, Heistol, 


Vaughan, H., Es 
н , Ені, Eton o 
стта іі 7 Esq; Litt. D wyn Gardens, 


Vince, T J- 


LisT OF SUBSCRIBERS 


um Mr., Calverton House, Stoney Stratford. 
wifi IL, Esa ; 13; Half Mood Street, W, 
Pot Clara LitLIX, King's College, 
Wa The Right Hon. Lord, it, Great 
wW Stanhope Sue ГЕ Carlt 5. W, 
antasc, T e Lady, 2, on Gardens, fi 
wake Im. A. W., Veterhouse College, Cam- 


Te. John, кеі J.P... F.S.A., -Beesfield, 
Warren, ven, T, Н. Кез ., President of Magitalen Col. 
К Waterhouse, Edwin, Esq, Feldemore, near 

ПЕ нар. 
Wet” ^8 AM го, бен Strect, W. 
(Ag Y +» C flan, т. 
Hillside Road, Tulse | hn 


ulse Hill Park, SW 
Wells, Je Ез., Wadham College, Oxford, 
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Wernher, Sir Julius, Barty 82. Ficcadiliy, W. 

Wat, H He Es, eio Ee W. West, Sarre Саза 
û, N. Û 

Whateley, А. P. Em, 4, Southwick Crescent, 


Whibley, Leonard, Esq., Pembraüke Collese, 


Ww нн. C. A. 
wall Ganleris, RW. 


Wilson, K. П,, Емі t Wa 
Wimborne, The Right x ant Ss 22, "Ana 
Street, 5 


Winkwarth, Ma Holly Lodge, Cam Hill, W. 
Wrath, Warwick. Ean, , Пеша! | Ted WC. 


Yorke, V, Wy ou The Farringdon Works, 
Vale. Miss A,, Tarrodale House, Rou-shire. 


DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 
1986—1006 


F. C. PENROSE, MA, DCL LLD, F.R.S, 1886—1885. 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A, 1887—1895, 

CECIL H. SMITH, LL.D., 1895—1897, 

DAVID G. HOGARTH, М.А., 1897—1900, 

R. CARR BOSANQUET, MLA, 1900—1906. 

К. MeG. DAWKINS, M.Á, rgo6— 


HONORARY STUDENTS OF THE 
SCHOOL. 


1886-1006 


Prof. J. B. Bury, Trinity College; Cambridge. Elected 1895. 
LED. Lit D. D.Litt i Бе, cambridge. Elected 1895 


c COMER Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum Oxford, Elecied 1895. 


J. Linton Myres, Esq, A former Student of the School, Elected 1896. 


191 а 


Eu rinm Gardner, Formerly Director of the School Elected 1897. 


Prof: A. van Millingen, Professor of History at Robert Colley ЕЕС ЕА 
M.A., DD. Elected 1964. ^ ollege, Constantinople; 


W. H. Forbes, М.А. Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Elected 1906, 
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SIUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL. 
1886—1906. 


mest A. Gardner, M.A. Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, CH 
and Craven University Studente Yates Рі 
Archaeology at University College, London. Admitted 
1880—87. Director of the School, 1:887—1:895. Hon. 
Student of the School, 
David G. Hogarth M.A. Fellow and formerh Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
first Craven Fellow. Director of the School 1$97— 1990. 
Admitted 1886—87. Re-admitted {for work in. Cyprus) 
1887— 
Rupert C. Clarke. MLA, Exeter College, Oxford. Келог of Ellesborough, Bucks. 
Admitted 1885-—87. 
H. H. Guillemard Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, First University 
ALA. MD F.I.5,, etc. Reader | in Geography. — Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 


1887 
Montague R. James. Provost and late Tutor of King's COMES Cambridge. Director 
Litt. D, ofthe Fitzwilliam Museum, Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887—88, with grant of £100 from the University. 
К. Elsey Smith. Professor of Architecture and Construction, King's College, 
F.E.LB.A. Londýn., Appointed to Studentship by Royal institute of 
British Architects, 1887—838. 


Robert Weir Schultz, Admitted as Gold Medallist and Travelling Student. o£ the 
Royal Academy of Arts, 1887—88. Re-adimitted. 1888—89, 
(88—090. 

Sidney H. Barnsley, Admitted as Student of the Royal Academy, 1827 — 85. 
Re-admitted 1880—29a, 1890—91. 

J. A. R Мипго, М.А. Fellow and Lecturer of Lincaln College, Oxford. Admitted (for 
work in Cyprus) 1888—8o, Re-admitted (for same purpose) 
139—090, 

H. Arnold Tubbs. М.А. Pembroke College, Oxford. Craven University Fellow, 
Professor of Classics at Universit College, Auckland, N.Z. 
Admitted (for work in Cyprus) ) 1888-89 . Re-admitted (for 
вате ригроѕе) 1889—00, 

Ј. С. Егағег, М.А. Fellow of res College, Cambridge. Admitted 1i 
with gran гер from the University of Ca 

collect ден for commentary on Páusarias.! 

William Loring. M.A. Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Warden of 

| Hie Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, Secretary of 

School 1897—1903. Appointed io Cambridge Studentship, 
1880—00. Re-admitted as Craven University Student, 


tB9o—91, ш and SE 

















! "This grant. was afterwards returned to the University, 
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W. J. Woodhouse. M.A. Queen's College, Oxford. Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
| versity of Sydney, N.S,W. Formerly Lecturer in Ancient 
History and Political Philosophy at the University of 
St. Andrews. Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 1887—90 
Re-admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1891—92 and 
1692—93. 
ta C. Richards. M.A. Late Fellow of Hertford College. Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Formerly Professor of Greek at University 
College, Cardiff. Admitted as Craven University Fellow. 
1B$9—9o.  Ke-admitted  1890—9r. ) 


О.Н. Рану; В.А. Magdalen College, Oxford. Archbishop's Missioner to the 
“з Nestorian еза Admitted 1880—сюо. 
]. Е. В. Stainer Magdalen Callege, Oxford. Admitted 1889—9a 


MLA. BCA. 
R. ДЕН; Bickford-Smith. Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889— 9o. 
UN FSA. 
F É i 
A G. Bather М.А. Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Assistant Master 
и College. Admitted 1889—90. Re-admitted 
1891—492, om appomtment to the Cambridge Studentship 


1592—093 as Prendergast Greek Student ; 
1593—94, as Cambridge Student. 

E E. Sikes MA Fellow and Tutor of St. Jones College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 1890—d1, 

J. G. Milne, М.А, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. — Examiner in the Board of 


Education. Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 890—091. 

H. Stuart Jones M.A. Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 

| and Director of the British School at Rome. Admitted 

as Craven University Fellow, 1890—ọr. — Re-admitted 
1892-93. 

Miss Eugénie Sellers Girton College, Cambridge. Keeper ofthe Duke or Devon- 

(Mra. 5. Arthur Strong). shires Collections. Admitted | =). 

F. Brayne Baker, M.A. Sometime Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. Assistant 

Master at Malvern College. Admitted 1§91—92, 


Ç. C. Inge MA Magdalen College, Oxford. Curate of Cranleigh, Guildford. 
Appointed 1891 —gz to the Oxford Studentship, 
Е. Е. Bensan. М.А. King’s College, Cambridge, Admitted 1891—42, with grarit 


of £ico from the Worts Fund at Car | 1892—93. 

on appointment to the Camhridge Studentship ; 1593— 94 

as Craven Student; and 1894— 95 as Prendergast Student, 
»G. Piddington M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1891—792. Re-admitted 
i G. Smith) 1805—0906. 


V. W. Yorke, М.А. Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Admitted 1892- 
93. KReadmitted. 1893—294. 
J: Le Myrea. M.A. Student and Tutor of Christ Church, and late Fellow of 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Lecturer in Classical Archa 
ову. m E HEY я Oxford, Admitted 1893—93 
as Craven Fellow, Re-admitted 1893—404, ai 1804—95. 
Hon. Student of thè Schon, n н | 
R.].G. Mayor. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Examiner ia the 
. Board of Education. Admitted 1892093. тілегін іне 


К. С. Bóosanquet. M.A. 


J. M. Cheetham, 


Е. В. Ветай. М.А. 
A. F. Findlay. 


T. Duncan. 
]. E: Brooks, M.A. 
H: Awdry. М.А. 


Duncan Mackenzie: 
M.A. (Edin.), Ph.D. 
(Vienna) 


Archibald Paterson. 
Charles R. R. Clark. 
C. C. Edgar. B.A. 


Е, В. Елгр. М.А. 
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Trinity College, Cambrid Professor of Archaeology in the 
niversity of Live Assistant Director of the School, 


1899—i900, Director 1900—1905. Admitted 1892—93. 
Ke-admitted as Craven University Student 1894—5905, 
Re-admitted as-Crven Student 1895—96, and 1806—07. 


S Church Oxford. Admitted on appomtment to the 
Studentship, 1892—03. 
New COMER Oxford. Admitted 1593—94. 
Sent out from Aberdeen by the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, Admitted 1894—05, 
Sent out from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. Admitted. 
1894—-95. 
St. Peter's College, Cam сой 1894—95, Ке- 
admitted as Associate: T 
New College, Oxford. Assistant Master al Wellington 
College. Admitted 1894 - 95. 
Universities of Edinburgh and Vi Carnegie Fellow in 
History at the University of Edinburgh Admitted 1895.—6. 
Re-admitted 1896—97, 1897—98 and 1898-90. 


University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1895—496. 


Student of the Royal Academy. Appointed 1893—95, and 


a 1800—97, У the Managing Committee to an 


Oriel College, Oxford. Inspector of Antiquities for Lower 
Egypt. Admitted 1895—96, and readmitted 1896—297 (2s 
Craven University Fellow), 1897—98 and 1898—299. 


Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896—97. 


F. A. C. Morrison. M.A. Jesus College а Admitted (as Prendergast Greek 


H. H. West, M.A. 
Miss C. A. Hutton. 
Pieter Rodeck, 


Student) 1 ©]. 
Formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1895—07]. 
Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1895—97- 


Architect to Arab Monuments Committee, Cairo. Admitted 
rBo6—297 as Travelling Student and Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Academy. 


J, G, C, Anderson. M.A, Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College. Student, Tutor, and 


J. W. Crowfoot, M.A, 


W. Ww. Кен, 


Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. Admitted (as Craven 
University Fellow) (896 —97. 

lrasenose C Colleges Oxford. Assistant Director of Education 
and Acting on SLE of ох Sudan Government. 
Formerly in th on Department, Cairo. — Lecturer 
iñ Clisites, м "College and University, Birmingham, 
ot on “bey area aa to the Oxford Studentship, 

ited 1597—98. 

Е ra Aberdeen ond Edinburgh — Admiit 

holder of Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1895-07. ms 


A.E Henderson. RBA. Owen Jones Student of Royal Institute of British Architects, 
898—099, 


W. A. Curtis, 


1807—98. Admitted 1897—98. — Re-admitted | : 
1901—02, and 1901—203. 
Herim Scholar of Edinburgh University. Admitted 1897—9b. 
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A. J. Spilsbury. M.A. ueen's College, Oxford, Admitted 1897—98, on appointment 
IER Жы the Oxford Studentship, 


E. B. Hoare. Magdalen College, Oxford: Admitted 1897—98, as Archi- 
tectural Student. 
J.C. Lawson, MLA, Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambri 





Admitted as Craven University Student, 1898—93 E- 


admitted 1809—1000. 


C. D. Edmonds, M.A. Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Royal 
Naval College, Osborne. Formerly at Aldenham School 
Admitted as Prendergast” Student; 1808-09, 


]. Н. Marshall. M.A. King’s College, Cambridge. Director-General of the Archaeo: 
logical Survey of India, Admitted 1808—90 Ке. admitted 
as Prendergast Student 1000—01 


Clement Gutch. M.A, King's College, Cambridge. Lecturer at St, John's Colle 
Cambridge. Admitted, 1898—99, on appointment to tine 
Cambridge Studentship. 


F. B. Welch, NLA, Magdalen College, Oxford. Second Master at Pocklington 
School. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1308—4500 
Re-adimitted 1899—1 900. 


T. D. Atkinson. Admitted as Architectural Student, 1898— 99. 


]. K. Fotheringham. M.A. Merton and Mapa dalen Colleges, Oxford. Lecturer in Classical 
Literature at King’s College, London. Examiner in the 
University of London; Brassey Kesearch Student. Admitted 
on appointment teo Oxford Studentship, 18598-90. 


J. H. Hopkinson, M.A. University College, Oxford, Warden of Hulme Hall and 
Lecturer in Classical Archaeology, University of Manchester, 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek, University of. Birmingham. 
Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 13899 —1900 and - 





I9o0—ol. 
5, C. Kaines-5mtth. Magdalene College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900, Gn 
appointment to Cambridge Studentship, 
Маз о. С, Квт Girton College, Cambridge, Admitted 1899—1g00. 
(Mrs. Charles Smith). 
D. Theodore Fyfe. Architectural Association Travelling Student, 1899. Admitted 
18595— 1900, on appointment ta Architectural Studentship, 
K. T. Frost. Brasenose College, Oxford. Ministry of Public Instruction, 
MAL, FROGS. Egypt. F uer Lecturer in Classics at Isleworth, Officer 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, r9qg—o5, Admitted on 


appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1900—o1, 


R. D. Wells. Trinity College, Cambridge, Admitted on intment tû 
BA. F.R.LB.A. the Architectural Studentship, 1900—01. арро! 


Jj, Baker-Penoyre, M.A. Keble College, Oxford. Secretary and Librarian to the 
Society for Promoting Hellenic Studies. Secretary to the 
British Schools in Athens and Rome. Leeturer in 
Archaeology at Liverpool University, (906. Admitted 
IGoo—no01. 

Marcus N. To. M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford Craven ан 
Fellow. Assistant-Director of the School 1902—01. А Ad- 
mitted on appointment to * Senior Studentship," 1601-02. 


ИС 
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E 
-O FW. Hasluck. M.A. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Assistant Director of 
the School from 1905. Admitted on appointment to 
Cambridge Studentship, rgor—o3. Readmitted 1902—03, 
. | 1904 —05, 1905—06, 
C. Heaton Comyn. Admitted on appointment to the Architectural Studentship, 
А.ҚАТ.Н.А., М.К.Бап!1. 1і9о:-о2. НКе-айпипей 1003-04. 
Miss H. L. Lorimer. Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling Student, 
1901—02. 
m Baroness E. Rosenórn- Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 
р Lehn Adnfited tgor—oa. 
=. А, Р. Өрре, М.А, New College, Oxford. Examiner in the Board of Education. 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek at St Andrew's University. 
Admitted 1901—02. 
" WL. H. Duckworth. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer in 
M.D., Sc. D., M.A. Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902—203. 
‚ ` =С. Т. Сштеу. В.А. Victoria College, Toronto. Assistant to Professor Flinders 
, - Petrie, under the Egypt Exploration Fund. — Admitted 
z 1902—05. Re-admitted 1903-04. 
? R. McG. Dawkins. MA. Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Admitted 1902—203. Re- 
; ч admitted as Craven Student 1903-a4. — Re-admitted 
(904—053. Appointed Director 1906. 
‘E. 6. Forster, M.A. Bishop Frazer's Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Lecturer in 
4 = Classics m the University of Sheffield, Formerly Assistant 
Lecturer in the University College of N. Wales, Admitted 
- on appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1902—03. 
Readmitted 1903-04, with grants from the Craven Fund and 
| | Orel College. . К 
4 7 А3, В.Маесе. MA _ Fellow bf Pembroke College, Cambridge. Prendergast 
' і Student. Craven Student. Admitted 1902—03. Re- 


= 





2 | admitted 1903-04, 1904—05, 1005—06, 
4 FT SE. W. Webster. М.А, Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Tayloriun Scholar in 
І. # German, 1901. John Locke Scholar in Mental Philosophy, 
т ' 1904. Admitted 1902—03: 
m fF. Fulton. ‘Soane Student. Admitted 1902—2053. 
Roe. E: F. Reynolds. Admitted 1902—23. 

07200 MOE Caspari: ВА. Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. University 
Fey Scholar in German. Lecturer in Greek at the Birmingham 
koc, | University, Admitted 1903-04. 
r= E a Jul. Stikes: BA. Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Librarian of 

4 Charterhouse School, Admitted (as Holder of the Prior 
= ч» | Scholarship from Pembroke College], 1903-04. 
Mis? M. K. Welsh Newnham College, Cambridge. Holder of the Marion Ken- 
(Mrs. A. M. Daniel). nedy Scholarship. Admitted 1903-04. 
; G. Dickins. ВА. New College, Oxford. Craven Fellow. Admitted tgog—os. 
kh M м  Readimitted as School Student 1905—206. 
| C'E. T Doll. В.А. Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1904—25. 
% ` С. Н. Нажеѕ, М.А, Frinity College, Cambridge: Admitted 1904—25. 
| к 51-4 WA Kirkwood. M.A University College, Toronto: Admitted 1904-05. 
“ H. JAW, Tillyard, В.А. Caius College, Cambridge, Admitted ig0g—o5 аз Assistant 
r Librarian. Readmitted 1905-56, on appointment to 
r Studentship. 
=з 4 ғ. ч 
“ = м 
ewig & А 
T 
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Міне С. M. A. Richter, 
Miss M. Hamilton, В.А, 


A. C. B. Brown, B.A. 
F. Orr. 
R. Traquair, A.R.T. B. A. 


Miss E. B. Abrahams. 


Girton College, Cambridge, Admitted 1994-05. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1905—o8, 


Coenen oe St. Andrews. Holder of a Research Scholarship 
under t | 


e Carnegie Trust. Admitted 1905—06. 
Scholar of. New College, Oxford, Admitted 1905—06, 


Adinitted 1905—206. 


Admiütted 1905—06, ot appointment to an Architectural 
Studentship. 


University College, London. | Admitted 1905—204. 


LisT OF ASSOCIATES, 


ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Rev. A. H. Cruikshank, Elected. 1896 
Ambrose Poynter, Esq. = 1896. 


Li Drooks, Esq. 5 1806. 
Miss Louisa Pese i 1gaz. 
lı Fı Cree, Esa. " ооз. 
Miss Mona Wilson. " 1903. 
J. S. Carter, ru) d 1923. 
A M ele I 2 |993. 

. M. Lianiel Esq. ai 1905 
T. W. Allen, Ben: Е 55 


W. A. Miller, Esq, p "Apo 
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METHODS OF WORK AND TEACHING. 
Extracted from a. recent report of the present Director to the Managing Committee 
Unper an ideal system most students would spend two, some three, seasons in 
Greece, devoting fhe first vear to general studies, the second to some Special subject, 
During the first year a man need not lose sight of his special subject, but in 
most cases it would pay him to adopt something like the following programme : 

| August and] September, In Berlin (Munich, Dresden) to become familiar with 

spoken German and so be able to profit by some of the 3 or 4 courses of 
lectures given by the Secretaries of German and Austrian Institutes. 

Orteber. Arrive in Greece. Face the difficulties of language and travelling. See 
Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Epidaurus, the Heraeum near Argos, before the 
mins begin in November. 

About .Voremler 15, Settle down in Hostel for 3 or 4 months of steady work on 
sites and in. Museums, attending some of the half-dozen available courses of 
lectures, and making frequent short excursions into the country, by train, 
hieyele, carriage, or on mule-back. A bicycle is invaluable. 

This residence in the Hostel, with occasional absences for a few nights in 
the country, should last until the beginning or middle of March according to 
the season, 

March, April, Travel, study ancient sites. 

If possible join one of the island-cruises to which Professor Gardner and 
Professor Dörpfeld have hospitably admitted students in the past. 

May, June, Begin to concentrate attention on special work: eg. a man may assist 
in excavations, with a view to working upon the results during the coming year 
and excavating with more or less complete control or independence in his 
second summer: or he may explore a given district in Greece or Asia Minor, 
an island or group of islands: or he may work his way homewards through a 
number of Museums in Italy, Austria and Germany : or attend Mau's summer 
course of lectures at Pompeu and afterwards spend some months in Rome and 
the cooler Etruscan cities, In the latter case he will do well to- attach himself 
to the British School at Rome (Palazzo Odescalchi), where a library is being 
formed and advice and information may be obtained. 

For the second year it is impossible to formulate a definite scheme. Tt should 
be devoted almost entirely to special work in a narrower field. 


The course here suggested must be modified in different ways to suit each саяс. 
There will always be men who, like most of the French students, are already 
specialists in some branch of classical learning and only seek fresh material for 
research. On the other hand there will be others who wish to see something of 
all sides of ancient life, to visit sites and battle fields, illuminating and colauring 
their past reading and fitting themselves for general classical teaching, but have 
na time for minute archaeological studies. 


It is evident that in each year the methods and matter of the teaching at the 
School must be adapted to the requirements of the students. Students from 
English universities will never have the love of formal lectures which distinguishes 
those from America, and where the numbers are small it will Often be better to 
teach, as Dr. Wolters has been in the habit of doing, by means of informal visits to 
sites and Muscums. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 
1. The first nim of the School shal] he t6 promote the study of Greek archeology in all its 
n Among these shall be (i) the stinly of Greek art and architecture in. their remains. of 


every E + (i) the study of inscriptions ¢ (tity the exploration nf ancient sites ; (iv) the tracing 
C aml -— of traffic. 

Besides be m School of Archeology, it shall be also, in the most. comprehensive sense, 

a School of C ies. Every period û the Greek language and litemture, from the earliest 


age in the present ar des shall be considered ia coming within the province af the School, 
HL The School shall also hé a centre at which information сап be obtained and Ех 
стен by British travellers in Greece. 


IV. For these d hal] be formed, and maintained, of archeological and other 
suitahle books, including maps, plana, silia peint + = ока п 


THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
V. The following shall be considered as Subscribers to the School m 
(1). Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and upwanl 
(2) Annual Subscribers of. Z1 amd upwards during the period of iheir sublacriptien. 
VI. Лат bedy snbscnbing not less than goa year, for à termi of. years, shall, during 
that. term, have і + right to nominate a member of the À ing Committee, 
VIL A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October ofeach year, at which each Sulseriber 
үшн have one vote, A subscribing corporate body may send a representative, — At this meeting a 
fram the Managing Committee shall be ед, inelu lin a financial шартпен andl 
inns from the ы лл мае At this meeting shall also 
he ي‎ elected or re-elected the Treasurer and the Secretary of the School, two Auditors, aml 
four members of the Managing Committee, in place of those retiring, under Kule XII (3). 
С Ms Special. meetings of Subscribers mny, if necessary, be summoned by the. Managing 
ommitiee. 
IX. Subscribers shall be entitled to receive a üt mmy reports. that ma lished 
the School, to use the Library, and to attend the Кае мед. of the Schol, nS they € 


be in Athens. 
THE TRUSTEES. 
of the Sehnat shafl he vested in three Trustees, who shall be appointed for 


life, oe йз xo rias рош Vacancies in the number of Trustees shall be fille up at the 


ati und muectiup of tur Su 

Xl. In - event of a Trustee becoming tmfit, or ineapablle of acting, һе шау be removed from 
his office E: üf Манна с? (Коне | M cial әлдене oof Subserihers 
summed Committee for thit pni poe, and ancther Trustee. shall. hy ifie: same 


majority be appointed in m place. 


хи. Ta the event of the dewth or resignation of a Trustee occurring between two annual meet. 
the Mamging Committee hall have the power of nominating another Trustee to act in his 
place until the next annual meeting, 
" THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 
ХШ. P Mam Committee shall consist of the following :— 
A) The Trustees of the School, 

2) Тһе Treatuter und Secretary of the School. 

3) Twelve жанан алға Dy the Sutseribers at the annual meetings Of these, 
fouf shall retire ineach year, at first hy lot, afterwards by rotation. — Members 
retiring are a f for re-election. 

5 (4) The members eil Бу eorporate bodies under Rule VI, 

pA CU vr eda te de т control М ЕЕ gî md and shall decile any 

ween rector ind Stodents ha depri 

aay of rhe wr of the school-haikting, x T. SESS mM 

»nmittee shall meet as a rule once in every two months; but the 
тау; with the approval of the Chairman ap! Treasurer, аку а кресі! met bg wid levi. 
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AVE. Due notice nf every meeting shall be sent to each member of the Committee hy a 
simmons signed by the Secretary. Three members of the Committee shall be a quer win. 

ХҮП. In case of an en пашу об vous, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote, 

XVII In the event of. vacancies occurring among the officers ot on the Committee between 


- anmnunl elections, they may be provisimally filled up by the Committee until the next annual 


mecting. | . 
HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES 
XIX. The Students shall consist of the following ;— 
(t) Holders o£ travelling fellowshi pu studentships, or scholarships at any University of 
| the United Kingdom or of the British Colonies, 
(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, ihe Royal Institute of British 
Architects, of other similar bodies, 
(3) Other persons who shall satisfy the Managing Committee: that they are ilu] 
qualified to be admitted Lo the privileges of the Schoal. : 
XX. No ике, other than a student of the British School at Rome, shill be admitted ns a 
Student whe not intend to reside at lent three months in Greek lands, Tn the cise ol Studena 
af the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months à the twn Schools will be 
accepted as alternative to three months’ residence im Greece, 

XXL Students attached to the School will he expected to pursue some definite course af study 
‘research ina department of Hellenic studies, and to write in each season a report проп their 
work, Such reports shal] be submitted to the Director, shall by him be forwarded to the | maging 
Committee, and may be published by the Committee if and às they think proper, | 

XXIL — Intending Stuilents are required ta ant. ly to the Secretary. They will he regarded as 
Students from the date of their Sdn by А Committee to the gist duy of Octaber next 
following ; but any Stadent admitted between July rt and October jist in any year shall continue 
to be regarded as a Student until October 315t'of the following year, 

XXI. The Managing Committee may elect as Honorary Stidents of the School such 
perans às they may fom time to time deem worthy of that distinction, and may also elect as 
Associates of the. School any persons actively engaged in study or exploration in Greek Innds. 

ААУ. Honorary Stulents, Students, and Associates shall have a ight to ose the Library of 
the School, und to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge. | 

XXV. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, ex with the 
sanction of the Managing Committee, Priority of claim to accommodation in the ер shall be 
determined by the Committee, | 

THE DIRECTOR. 


XXVI, The Director shall be appointed by the Managing Commitee, on terms which shall be 
agree upon at the time, for a pes l 


uj | of not more than three years. Не shall be eligible for 
re-election. 


XXVIL — He shall have possession of the school-building as a dwelling-house, 

, AXVIIL.— It shall be his duty (1) to gubla and asxist the studies of Students and Associates of th 
Sel eie ho al ete poyer and ho x Sa ep oe ayy 
Stennis, in accordance wit Me AAD, . plig ihe hi af the Sa the | ВЕ 
June; £2) to act as Editor of the School даны; mises 

XXIX. (s) Public Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the season 
which the Director and Students of the School shall read papers on mee | Mr ot 
, and mak reports en. thc werk undertaken by the Se | (^) The Director shall deliver 
lectures to Students of the School, Ағ feast six of such meetings and lectures shall be held in the 
cone of euch session, | 
XXX. He may at his diseretion allow persons, not Students of ihe School, to use the Ti 
AEE R pe hoal, to use the Library 

. ХХХІ, Не shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of November in each year tothe end 
of ih noming Juras but shall be at liberty to HR himself for short periods for purposes of 

‚ ХХХИ. At the end of each season he shall report to. the Managing Committee —(i) on the 
studies pursued during the season by himself and. hy each Student: (ii) on the state of the M 
ee = E e needed far Белін (ii) on the state of the Library and the purchases 
ия , whneh he may think desirable; and (iv) op any other matter affecting the interests of 

— XXXIIL In case of misconduct the Director may | removed from hia office Бу th i 
Committee by a majority of three-fourths of those | 5 гі at a meeting specially sae 
purpose. , Cf such meeting at least a fortnight's noti shall be given, | | 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. $19 


RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 
XXXIV. The management of the Hostel shall be at the discretion of the Director and 
shall be subject to his control. | 
XXXV. The Director shall have power tc exclusle a. Stulent from the Hostel in. case of mis- 
conduct ; but sach exclusion must be immediately reported to the Managing Committee. з. 
XXXVL The Students shall, utitil farther notice, pay a. fixed. charge of twelve shillings a 
week for the smaller, and fourteen shillings a week for the larger rooms in the Hostel, 
payments shall include fire, lighting, and the necessary servants! wages. 
XXXVIL — Hanorary Stadents, Associates, members of the Committee, and ex-directors, may 
admitted te residence inthe Hostel. Other persons, if seriously engaged in study or research, 
may be admitted by the Director at his discretion. — But no person shall reside in the Hostel under 
thie rule to the exclusion of any Siudent desiring adinission. 2 
XXXVI. The weekly charge for residents other than. Students shall be. seventeen shillings 
and sixpence until further notice, 
_ XXXMIX. The Director shall draw up further rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel ; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 
RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 

XL. The Director shall have power to make miles for the management of the Library, lls 
tie by Students, and the tike; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Comm lee, 
PUBLICATION, 

ALL No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made without the 
previous approval of the Committee. — | 
THE FINANCES. 


XLIL All money. received. ot lehalf of the School beyond what is required. for current 
yemses shall he invested in the names and at the discretion of the Trustees. 

ХЫП. "The banking account of the School shall be placed in the names of ihe Treasurer and 
Secretary, who shall sign cheques jointly. د‎ 

XLIV. The frst claim on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance án repair of 
the School-building, and the payment of rates, taxes, and insurance. 

XLV. The serond claim shall be the salaries of the Director and Secretary, as arranged 
between thetn and the Managing Committee, iioi | 

XLVI Та case of there being & surplus, à sum shall be annually devoted to the mainteran 
af the Lilwary of the School and to the publication of a report ; und А funil shall be formed lois 
which grants may be made für travelling and excavation: 

Келі, 1006, 
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Ертк Fkü&sHFIELD, Esg., 11.10. | 

WALTER Lear, Esq., Lit D. b Triniti 
GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, Es., D: Liit, Chairani. 
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British School at Athens. 


Tuts School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command 
of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
indispensable, 


Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank, The architecture of 
Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage: and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums of numerous and most important discoveries which have 
taken place on Greek soil m the last few years has made a personal knowledge 
of those museums in the highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 

The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens, Firstly, the com- 
mand of an adequate library; and secondly, the advice of a trained archaeologist, 
residing on the spot, and following the rapid advances of the science, due partly to 
new discovery and partly to the rearrangement of old materials. 


These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, 
and British archacologists, through the Schools which their nationalities have es- 
tablished, Jt is also by means of these Schools that many excavations on Greek 
soi] have been carried out ; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
in Melos and in Crete by the British School during the past twenty Sessions are 
an encouraging proof of the work that may be done in the future if the School be 
adequately supported, 


Students are admitted free of charge. The principal conditions imposed 
are that they shall pursue some definite course of Hellenic study or research, 
residing for the purpose not less than three months in Greek lands, and that they 
shall at the end of the Session write a report of the work which they have done, 
Applications from intending students should be made to the Secretary, Joux f. 
BAKER-PENOYRE, Esq, 22, Albemarle Street, W., who will also be happy to 
supply any further information. 


Donations or annual subscriptions 1o the School are greatly needed, and. will 
be gladly received and acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, V, W. YORKE, Esq, 
M.A., The Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


fine, 1907, 


INDEX. 


ACHAEAN LEAGUE, 444 

! Aegacan,' race, 230 B. ; dress, 133 ff. 
"Ayriras, Asclepios, 332 

Agnus exstus, 304, 330, 331 

Agora, 432, 430 


Altar, of ыы 302; of Artemis Orthis, 


312, 314, 316 

Amber, 64; beads, 95 

Amphitheatre, Roman, 378 

Апушз, 129 

Aphrodite Morpho, 302 

Apollo, shrine of, 153 

Armpissa, 279, 383, 406 f., 435 

Armorial hearings, 263, 265 £, 265, 272 

Arnemis Agitera, 120, 282, 513. 333, 335: 
Alpheaea, 339; Hraironia, 334 : Gygaea, 330 i 
Hegemune, 129; КотЧ ах, 3390; Korythalis, 
330 ; Orthia, 278, 282, 352, yor; Orihoaia, 
332; Parthenos, 333. 135 383: Seythian, 
314 f. 

Аңеш ниш, 270, 281, 284, 303 IL, 310 F., 318 L 

Asclepios, 332 ; statue of, 435 

Athena, Ales, 335. 347 ; Chalkioikos, 431, 432 ; 
Cranaen, 349 


Baorirn, 248 

Kathe, Roman, 409 L, 413 

Bees, as vase-decoration, 30 

Birds, " geometric, 57, 58 

* Blossom " howi, 5 

Heart, 377. 357, 399, 473 

Boats, 190 ff 

Bridge, Koman, 184 f.; construction of, 185, 
187, 1891 slate of, 189 

Bronze, bow!-handle, 293; earring, 4i fibular, 
3j 64, 321; fragments 66, 299; mirrors, § ; 
necklace, 67; pims, 321, 327 ; pliers, 93, 64 
sheet, 327 ; statuctirs, 337; vessel, 4, 27 

Велл Ахаз, 336 


Bocrania, 397 L., 423 


"Саман, langumge, 219; migrations, 220, 
2221 race, 217, 231 ; religion, 222 ; thalasso- 
cracy, date of, 317, 219, 221 f. 

Chemin ide ronde, 264 

Clay, beads, 5 27 1 cover of kernos, 7 ; lamps, 
$; senlings, 241 

Cain, 254 

Corinthian, capitals, 400, 432; pottery, 77, 

Corona Spines, 204 

‘Cretan’ Geometric style, date of, 57; pecu 
linrities of, бо f. 

Crystal pendant, 65 

! Cycladic' culture, 218, 224 f. 

Cylinders, wooden, 73 


DawürttoN ol Mesene, iaie of, IiI, 120, 
127, 130, 135; pedigree of, 133; works of, 
169 

Demetrius Pollortetes, 287 

Despoina, temple of, 113 f. ; construction | off, 
tt3 f. ; date of, 115 

Dhow, 195 

THalect in Spartan inscriptions, 393 f. 

Auxqhurrüt, 343 

Dionysos, Orthos $34: temple of 'in ihe 
Marshes,’ 308 

Dipylon pottery, 34, 36, 50, fo . 

Dish with ornament in relief, 38 

Dogs, Spartan, 335 | 

Dolicho-cephalic skulls, 230 f. 

Leonble Axe, 4 ; Gód of, 219, 223 

Dayble-flotes, 249 

Aperdrqr, 307. 385 f. 

Dress, Aegean, 233, 239, 240, 24а, 246; 
Aryan, 239 ; Minoan, 235, 237, 240, 242 f. : 
О, 227, 235, 247; Norther, £15, 
247; Roman, 237; influence. of climate om, 
235 


M M 


$2 


EANRINGS, hronze, 4:1 silver, 68 f. 
Eikonostasis, 65, 271 

"Kipeves, 313, 387 

"ExBortp, 443. ы 

Eponymus, 359, 371, 376, 377 f. 
Eteocretan, language, 219 f. ; race, 218, 210 
Eurotzs, 278, 231, 295, 309, 310 


FEMALE IwAGES, clay, 226; of * Cycladic' 
Туре, 227 ; as vases, 57 

Fibulae, 33, 64, 321 

Figurines, ivory, 3201., 327; lend, 318, 3321; 
322 £, 330 ; types of, 322 

Fortifications, medieval, 259 ff; of Sparta, 
287 f., 423 

Freseees, mediaeval, 266, 267; Minnan, 233, 
237, 266 


GATES, of Sparia, 428 

‘Geometric’ Age, 282; deposits, 35 .; 
designs, 74 If. ; pottery, 24, 26, 59, 288, agi; 
tradition in Crete, 79 

Gohl dialem, 9t; ornaments, 64, б 

‘Great Goddesses,’ 128 f. 

Gymnapaidiai, 395 


Навг, 340. 

Hearth, movable, 25%; central, 250 f,, 254 

Heracles herm, 412 

Heroin, 283 f, 

Hero reliefs, 289, 292 

House, Mycenaesn, 94 

Horse, head of, on vase lid, SU Г, 58: on 
relief, 324, 333 f. 

Huchettes, 259, 264 


"Iepollórgs, 468 

Inséribed, blocks, 433, 435: bullets, 240; 
libation table, 7, 13; reliefs, 330, 335 353: 
seat, 401, 459; tiles, 115, 436 

Inscription, t30 L, 137 Г, 153. 167, 175, 179, 
314, 351 EF, 413, 421 ; forged, 139; [uinted, 
141 


Tron, disk, 92; knife, 92; nail, 95: sickle. 
blade, 354, 386 

Isolarii, 197 f, - 

Tialc-Hyzantine architecture, 368, 272 

Ivory figurines, 320 1., 327; knuckle-bones, 
237 ; seals, 317 ; tortoise, 32g 


INDEX. 


Кайбцратіре, 312, 315. 382 Г., 301. 

Картаріат yd», 314, 316, 368 

Kderer, 3654, 388, 391 

Келта, 313, 354, 351, 382, 301 

Kemas, 9 f ; eover of, 7; 'Cycladir, 10 f; 
Greek, 19 f,; Minoan, r5 f. ; modern, zo f. 

Killick, 103 

Knives, iron, Өз 

Knuckie-bones, 327 

Kufa, 194 


Lamps, §, 284, 299; Christian, 98; Messapian, 
bal 

Larnax, 2 if, 76 

Lead bullets, 140; figurines, 318, 315 $33 £. 

Leonidas, tomb of, 45, 435, 449, 43%. 467 

Leonides, 445 Г, 455 

Letter-forms, r30, 133, 141, 4. 3, 450, 470 

Libation table, inscribe, 7 £, 13. 

Limestone, réliefs, 333, 335; statuettes, 773, 
336 

Linn, archaic stone, 405 

Гусовига, temple of, 112 £, 125; history. of, 
1271: ins from, 1301f. 

Lyre, 8, 249 


MASKS, terracotta, 321, 324, 330, 339. ;- from 
Carthage, 326; from Samos, 326; types of, 
334, 341 i wooden, 339 | 

Masonry, Byrantine, 261; Turkish, 261, 275, 
276: Venelian, 261, 270, 273, 274 

Masans' marks, 403 

Mediaeval castles, 152, 158, 160, t64, гта, 
264 fL; churches, 364 (f., 271 fi. : fortifications, 
261 L, 429 

Megalopolis, 120£.; shrine of Great Goildesses 
ай, 1251; inscriptions from, 134 

Megaron, Mycenaesn, 250 f, 

Menelaum, 329, 437 

Messene, inscription from, 131 f. 

Мініхібиеғау, 314, 354, 156 

Minoan 1I, burial, 3; potlery, 3, $: I1, 
designs, 6, 41; gema, 63; pottery, 5} tech. 
nique in Geometric vases, 36, 39, 44. 57. бо; 
links between I1 and Ш, 6 f. 

Misa, 313, 354, 379, 3814, 3%, 391 

Mycenaean, hearth, 2500; house, 04 t simvivala 
in Dipslon ware, 84 fL, 90 


Қалия, 265, 287, 302, 349, 350 

Neolitkie dress, 227, 238, 247 ; cra, 218, 2241, 
characteristics of, 226 ; pottery, 225, in Bosnia, 
257, on Danube, 258, in Hungary, 256 


[NDEX 


OBSIDIAN BLADES, 12, 27, 33 
Orchestra, 304, 311, 312, 316, 4021, 
Orthia, Artemis, derivation of, 332 
Orthos, Dionysos, 334 


PALETTES, slate, 7, 27: stone, 12 
ПардаАа:, 454 

Parthenion, 333, 339 

Pausanias, king, 431 

Pins, 68, 327 

Pithos, 42, 72, 281, 292, 203, 306 
Pliers, 331 

Tlgaroájwait, 364, 390 


RELIEFS, limestone, 333. 315 ; terracotta, 284, 


Ring-dance, 8, 348 f. 

Rings, bronze, 67 i gold, 64, 65 ; silver, 64 
Roman theatre, 394 L, 422 É 

Roof-tiles, 321 

Roundels, silver-gilt, 68 


SEALS, clay, 241 ; ivory, 127 

Shahtoor, 191 

Sickle-hlade, 354, 386 

Silver, earrings, 68 f. 

Siren on Geometric vase, 42 

Skanotheke, 345 

Slate palettes, 7, 27 

Зфирей, 38] 

Sphinx, 65 

Sporades, Hellenic remains in, 154, 155, 160, 
і62, 163, 165, 172; Roman, 170 

Stamped bricks, 299, 301, 404, 414 ; tiles, 285, 
287, 209, 345 ff 
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Sica, Roman at Sparta, 278, 283, 414 Г, 433 
433: Рет е, 433 

Stone palette, 13 

5rminer, 11 

XoréenBer, 357 L, 301 

Xerapylas, 444, 445 

Sword-blade, 28, 64 


TATU markings, 341 

Terracotta, figures, 8, 100, 227, 290; plaques, 
435 ; reliefs, 288 ; architectural reliefs, 293 

Theatre, 305 f., 311, 394 Ё, 422 E, 433 


ÜrusTieol dares, 405 


Tile-wüorks, 347 

Tiles, inscribed, 119, 436; roof, 321; stamped, 
255, 257, 299, 345 ff. 

Tå така», 380, 387, 391 

Tomb af Leonidas, 405, 435, 449, 455, 467 

Tortoise, ivory, 329 

Towers, ror f., 195, 100, 155, 156, 163, 166, 
172, 4! 7.420, 425, 426 


Vases, Corinthian, 35, 63, 64, 77, 258, 291, 293, 
329, 330 ; Dipylon, 34, $6, 8o f, ; Geometric, 
24 fL, of Eastem Crete, 26, 59; Neolithic, 
270, 256, 257 ; Proto-Altic, 89, 281 ; Trojan, 


231 
Vase decoration, Mycenacan in Dipylon ware 
84. go E ; at Sparta, 291, 294 
Vase shapes, 57, 59 f. ; miniature, 291, 392 
Vasilapoula, 269, 4130 


WATER-PIFES, 398, 411 


Wooden cylinders, 73; facade, 115; masks 
339; stamps, 344 
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